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PREFACE. 



We learn, from the " American Annals," that it is not in 
England, only, that " there are parties in Education, as well 
as in Politics." We are told of educational " Conservatives," 
" Reformers," and " Radicals ; " and of a " religious," a 
" non-religious," and an " anti-religious party ;" in reference 
to education, in the United States. The fact is, that the 
subject is so connected with social life ; it comes so closely 
home to "men's business and bosoms;" it is so related to 
state-economy and politics on the one hand, and to religion 
on the other ; that neither different forms of Government, 
nor different complexions of what the Germans call church- 
life, have furnished an entire solution of all difficulties, and a 
way out of all controversies. 

Nor can he who would have the instruction of the people 
entirely left to voluntary exertion, apart from all concern of 
the State, flatter himself that he has, at length, discovered 
the principle on which his other postulate — namely, that 
education shall be religious, as well as secular — may be 
attained in a way free from all perplexities. For unless the 
different religious communities were nowhere in such dis- 
proportion, either as to numbers, or the means of education, 
as to prevent the minority from obtaining it separately, by 
each persuasion having its own schools; the law of nature, 
that children, as being incapable of judging for themselves, 
should not be proselyted to any faith opposed to the con- 
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victions and wishes of their parents, must evidently come 
into frequent collision with the privilege of secular education, 
without the very same arrangements and exceptions, as to 
religion, which ought to be found in all schools aided by the 
Government : since it may often happen that, in a mixed 
population, there may be but one school. The religious 
question, as connected with the internal school-administration, 
is as liable to difficulty in schools wholly conducted on the 
voluntary principle, in England, as in the municipal schools 
of New York and Massachussets ; where it has given rise to 
much controversy : and it should be remembered that the 
American school-system is not under the management of the 
State-Governments ; but so far partakes of a voluntary organ- 
ization, that the committees are annually elected by the 
suffrages of the districts. 

In this country, a strong and central form of Government, 
(ever the object of watchful jealousy to the popular element 
which is spread over the face of society,) and a powerful 
Church-Establishment, have been regarded, in some quarters, 
as serious and even fatal obstacles to any national system of 
popular education. The only consolation which has attended 
the diflSculties that have hitherto prevented a general and 
eflScient scheme, is, that they are, in some degree, owing 
to that spirit of freedom which has, for so many ages, 
marked our national character; and which is itself a natural 
or hereditary education that would be dearly bartered for 
any other. It is matter of great regret, however, if not of 
wonder, that there should not have been found, ere this, 
some platform of action on which aU parties in the State, and 
the Government itself, could unite, freely and fully, and with 
singleness of purpose, in the endeavour to promote the one 
sole grand object of rescuing the population from the incal- 
culable evils of ignorance. 
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The conflicting moral and political elements which are 
abroad among us, are strongly exemplified in the various 
theories and opinions, even the most opposite to each other, 
to which the great national question of Education has given 
rise. Of those who advocate the interference of the State, 
some desire a high governmental organization and control, 
either by means of an administrative department of Public 
Instruction, with a Minister of State at the head of it ; or by 
powers vested in a Central Board, as in Ireland. Others 
would define the agency of Government by Local Boards, 
and local taxation. Others, again, would limit it to granting 
aid to Voluntary Societies, in the erection and maintenance 
of schools ; on condition of their being subject to constant 
inspection and report. On the Religious Question, too, the 
most contrary opinions have been entertained. Some have 
advocated an exclusively secular system of education, within 
the school-walls, leaving the religious instruction entirely to 
the arrangement of parents, and the clergy of the different 
Denominations to which they belong. Others have gone so 
far in the opposite direction, as to propose to place the 
control of religious education exclusively in the hands of one 
religiom party, the clergy of the Established Church. A 
third class would only require that the Holy Scriptures 
should be read in aU schools, or at most incidcated with as 
little reference as possible to the distinctive peculiarities of 
any church. Others, again, would leave all arrangements, 
as to religious teaching, to the Committees of Voluntary 
Societies; the conscientious objections of parents, however, 
being fully respected and provided for. 

While the author is fully convinced of the indispensible 
importance, during the period of childhood and youth, of 
the inculcation of the obligations of religion, by parents or 
their representatives ; he agrees with those who think that 
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the more a line can be drawn between secular and religious 
education, the more readily will all the difficulties connected 
with the external organization of the school-system and its 
internal administration, on account of religious differences, 
be obviated. The most complete form of this distinction, 
would be the restriction of the school-system to what is 
secular ; a plan which has been advocated by many earnest 
friends of education of different parties. And here, though, 
of course, the author is solely responsible for his own ex- 
pressed opinions, he would take occasion of acknowledging 
his obligations to the " Journal of Education," and the Pub- 
lications of the " Central Society," for the valuable instruction 
they contain ; and for useful hints which he may not always 
have traced to their sources. ITie above works will be 
pointed to, in future time, in connexion with the history 
of education, as honorable memorials of what many of those 
who were first identified with University College did, to 
promote that memorable revival of education, in all its depart- 
ments, which has already produced such marked and decided 
effects. 

But, practicable and beneficial, under the existing circum- 
stances of our social and religious economy in this country, 
as the separate and exclusive administration of secular edu- 
cation of the higher, or Grammar-School and Academic order, 
has shown itself to be, in the example of University College 
itself, both as relates to the Faculty of Arts and the College 
School ; the strict application of the same principle to a gene- 
ral national system of popular instruction, much as it would 
avoid difficulties, seems, at present, wholly precluded by 
public opinion. Whatever differences there may be on other 
subjects connected with education ; on this, there is an agree- 
ment far too extensive to allow of any present expectation that 
a different theory will prevail. The Established Church, the 
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Wesleyans, the bulk of the Dissenting Bodies, the Roman 
Catholics — the Voluntary Societies, National, British, and 
others — the rejectors of all government-aid: — all concur, 
generally, in pronouncing that popular education ought to 
comprise religious, as well as secular instruction, within the 
walls of the school. In some parts of the United States, the 
great majority of the religious bodies, including the " ortho- 
dox," are advocates for the separation of the two. The same 
views have been forcibly argued by many writers in Eng- 
land: among others, by Mr. James Simpson, Mr. George 
Combe, and Dr. Hook. But the fact of concurrent opinion 
appears to render impracticable any general government- 
measure that should set aside religious instruction by the 
schoolmaster: though the rights of conscience, and the 
optional privilege of obtaining secular education alone, may 
be protected by keeping this department separate, within 
the walls, from the religious instruction; and Government 
may beneficially encourage secular -education by maintenance 
and inspection, leaving religion to the entire management of 
the Voluntary School-committees. 

That Popular Education has entered on a Crisis which is 
likely to determine much for the future, is evident to all who 
are acquainted with passing events. There is at least a 
probability of increased and permanent means of rendering 
schools more efficient ; though a vast amount of local des- 
titution as to school-buildings, will still remain to be in some 
way supplied. The Educational Controversy itself, too, is in 
a Crisis, as regards the prospects of future co-operation. 
The principle of all government-interference in Education, 
has been condemned by many ; and the ** Minutes of the 
Committee of Council" were rejected by them, without any 
general effort or inclination to negotiate with the Government. 
The author is aware how much his opinions differ from 
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those of great numbers of Protestant Dissenters, on the im- 
portant question he has ventured to discuss. It is no satisfac- 
tion to him thus to differ from many to whom he is accustomed 
to look up, as most deserving of respect and esteem. But, 
whether right or wrong in his opinions, on a subject which is 
mixed up with some of the most exciting political questions 
and interests of our day, the author claims to have formed 
them not less deliberately, honestly, and independently, 
than any with whom he may not be fortunate enough to 
coincide. His views on the main subject, however, have not, 
that he is aware, ever undergone any change. They are, as 
he supposes, substantially the views which have formerly 
been held, very generally, by those who now oppose them — 
a fact which may, at all events, produce a little more 
tolerance and candour, on one side, than is sometimes mani- 
fested in great controversies: and it is not a self-evident 
proposition, that those who may themselves have made most 
personal sacrifices to their principles, and to their convictions 
of truth, are most likely to be forward in arraigning such as 
may chance to differ from them. 

It is the misfortune of Popular Education, that it has 
always lain in abeyance through party conflict. It has 
proved rather a battle-field, than a soil which all are eager 
to cultivate for its own sake. Amidst the claims and interests 
of parties, the great object itself has often seemed almost 
forgotten. The author is one of those who think that, on all 
sides, only reasonable concessions as to party feelings and 
ideas, and not unworthy compromises, are required — for the 
accomplishment of a work which alone can insure a sound 
and well-defined progress, in all national improvements and 
and reforms affecting our moral and religious economy. 
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CHAPTER I. 



IMPORTANCE OF POPULAR EDUCATION AS AN ANTIDOTE TO 

CRIME. 

In our times, the education of the people has been extended in some 
quarters where, either public convulsions but recently subsided, or 
an absolute despotism, might have led us to expect but little. The 
Orleans dynasty has been marked, in its rise, by a keen perception 
of the importance of a system of public instruction for the juvenile 
millions of France, the most populous country of Europe. In Russia, 
too, next in population, the intentions of Catharine in the last 
century, were extensively carried out by the late Emperor Alexander, 
in the establishment of public schools : for neighbouring lights only 
make one's own darkness more " visible" — ^it may be more dangerous. 
Even the absolutism handed down unchanged from the times of 
Ivan the Terrible, can no longer safely repose on the ignorance of a 
brutbh serfdom. Czars now speak to the children of the soil as to 
beings that have minds. Despotism is not one «f those things 
which are most beautiful when '* unadorned :" it must at last rest upon 
a sober and seemly basis : 

** It is certainly not to the progress of civilization," says the 
manifesto of Nicholas, dated 1826, *'but to vanity, which produces 
only idleness and vacuity of mind, to the want of real instruction, 

B 
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that we must attribute the licentiousness of thought, those unbridled 
passions, that confused and fatal half-knowledge, that tendency to 
extreme theories and political visions, which begin with demoralising, 
and end by ruining their victims. Let the fear of God, and solid 
and patriotic instruction, be the basis of aD hope of improvement, the 
first duty of all classes." 

It was not far from the date of the above imperial document that 
Foster, the admired author of the " Essay on Popular Ignorance," 
in his preface to that work, endorsed the assertion that England was 
behind all other European nations in the matter of popular educa- 
tion. " Impracticable !" exclaims this reflective thinker and genuine 
philantliropist, while he describes a state of things even now scarcely 
obsolete, " and does the case come to this ; that from the arrogance 
of the high, and the untowardness of the low, the obstinacy of 
prejudice, and the rashness of innovation, the dissensions among 
friends of a beneficent design, and the discountenance of those who 
are no better than enemies, a mighty state, triumphantly boasting 
of every other kind of power, absolutely cannot execute a scheme 
for rescuing its people from being what a great authority on this 
subject has pronounced * the worst educated nation in Europe ? ' Then 
let it submit, with all its pomp, pride, and grandeur, to stand in 
derision and proverb on the face of the earth." 

That England was absolutely the lowest of all European nations on 
the scale of popular education, even a quarter of a century ago, is an 
assertion which may well admit of demur. But, however this may be, 
there seems now a general agreement that it is a good thing for the 
childhood and youth of a nation to have intellectual and moral training. 
If there be still those who would keep the people in ignorance, as 
perhaps there are, they remain silent. A neglected, ignorant, vicious 
population, is not denied to be an enormous evil. France is often 
pointed to, and justly, as a beacon to all nations in practical demonstra- 
tion of this truth. All who reflect on her past and wofiil history seem 
convinced that a people blessed with the advantage of a wholesome 
early discipline, in knowledge, morals, and religion, would never have 
formed elements to produce the dread^l orgies that followed in the 
train of the revolution of 1789. The most *• dangerous classes" in a 
nation, as they have been expressively termed, have always been found 
the most uninstructed. This fact is borne out by all Criminal Reports ; 
and we have illustrations of it of no distant date. In the volume for 
1839 of the Central Society of Education, we are informed that in the 
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locality where, in the previous year, the poor fanatic who called him- 
self Sir William Courtenay raised a tumult which ended in the loss 
of his own life, and of the lives of several of his deluded followers, 
at Heme Hill in Kent ; out of one hundred and sixty-two young 
people ahove fourteen years of age, only seventeen could read and 
write. According to Mr. Tremenhere*s tahle^ it appears that in the 
part of Wales in which the Chartist insurrection took place under 
Frost, in 1840, not one in twenty-six of the population was in any 
school ; a proportion which, even if incorrect, can hardly have heen 
so erroneous as to leave room for any thing like a satisfactory result. 
On the other hand, we ma^ find mischief at all events greatly re- 
strained, if not wholly prevented, hy such counteractive force as may 
have existed in the form of education. The portentous rising in the 
north of England consequent on the condition of the working classes, 
in the autumn of 1842, filled many hearts with alarm : hut whatever 
elements of restraint did appear among the masses, in prevention of 
violence, were ascrihed by well-informed local inhabitants and eye- 
witnesses, in a considerable degree, to the effect produced on the 
population by schools. 

But no lengthened argument is now required to prove that moral 

1 

means cannot be dispensed with, as a vital part of the remedy for 
evils incident to the progress of the social fabric. Vast bodies of 
men are thrown together, and some common source of suffering chafes 
their minds. Passions unused to discipline, and ignorance of the 
consequences and relations of things, may induce them, as we have 
seen in our times, to resort to the breaking of machinery, incendiarism, 
the maiming of cattle, or some other work of reckless barbarism and 
vengeance. Knowledge and moral training would have taught them 
that in thus abandoning themselves to furious impulses, they were 
often but preparing for themselves worse evils than those from which 
they desired to escape ; and that the only sure way to gain a true 
redress of any grievances, is to exhibit peaceably and legally the moral 
power of a vigorous remonstrance, against which not a few social 
oppressions have given way, and none that are of real magnitude can 
ultimately stand their ground. 

Little sagacity is needed to perceive that unless men are to be 
ruled by some kind of violence, they must be subjected to intellectual 
and moral discipline. Hence, when the educational clauses of the 
Factories* Education Bill of 1843 were proposed in Parliament, not a 
voice was lifted up from first to last against the principle of popular 

b2 
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instruction. We were not plied with the once incessant assurance 
that the poor man, when taught, would fancy himself raised ahove 
labour, though he saw aU labouring around him, and all as well- 
informed as himself;* or that he would be artificially forced into a 
different position in society from that in which he was born, while 
his fellows equally shared in whatever position knowledge and good 
training may be supposed to give. It is the elevation of the national 
mind and character in general that is to be aimed at; and though 
there may still be found among us those who would if possible retard 
this object, it is not easy to see any thing revolutionary in the idea 
of raising the whole platform of society to a higher level by culti- 
vating men's minds and hearts ; though it must be admitted that in 
a free country, with a soundly instructed people, all sorts of rational 
reforms may be expected to go on, in process of time, up to the last 
limit of abuse : this, indeed, is one grand advantage which a system 
of popular education, worked in harmony with freedom, is likely to 
draw in its train. Certain it is, however, that on the introduction 
of the above Bill into the House of Commons, all the hackneyed 
objections were unheard, and no new ones were raised. Lord 
Ashley's previous and celebrated speech had produced so intense a 
conviction that something moti^ must be attempted in the way of 
public instruction, to prevent ignorance and crime, that the contest 
related solely to the mode in which an object desired by all was to be 
accomplished. 

It is true that the frill impression which would seem due to speeches 
in Parliament, and to official documents, has sometimes failed of being 
realised, from the fact that in some cases only the dark side of the 
picture has been given, while much of the good that has been done 
in the way of counteraction has been omitted. On this account much 
was said in neutralization of Lord Ashley's speech — ^more perhaps than 
was just : for we should remember that it is one thing for facts to be 
omitted^ and quite another for alleged facts not to be true. Definite 
independent facts cannot be affected, individuaUy, by the omission of 
others. Now if half the statements in Lord Ashley's speech were true, 
unquestionably the mass of juvenile ignorance and evil at work among 
us was proved to be appalling enough, whatever might be the relative 
amount of good. These statements, it should be remembered, were 

* Dr. Johnson's remark is in point — to the eflfect that ** if all men wore 
laced hats, a man with a laced hat would not be above going to plough." 
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based on the testimony of various government-commissioners, as weU as 
of magistrates, schoolmasters, and ministers of religion. Many of the 
statements may be corroborated by reference to the Criminal Reports, 
the Second Report of the Children's Employment Commission, Reports 
of the Special Poor Law Commissioners on the Employment of Women 
and Children in Agriculture, Reports on Factories, and other similar 
documents. 

One set of facts in the parliamentary criminal returns deserves 
especial mention. During seven years, ending with 1842, the Reports 
indicated the operation of active and increasing causes of crime in 
England and Wales. With one exception, which was in the year 1838, 
the commitments for offences had continued progressively to advance ; 
tiU, in 1842, the increase amounted to 50 per cent ; a ratio out of 
proportion to the increase of the population during the same period 
more than 40 per cent. In the counties of York, Lancaster, Chester, 
Stafford, Salop, Monmouth, Rutland, and Westmoreland, the commit- 
ments had even doubled themselves. In 1842, they were at a maxi- 
mum for England and Wales ; being in that year the most numerous 
on record, and having happily decreased during the last three years, 
with an increased population. From the criminal tables for England 
and Wales of the year 1845, we^pi^ ^^^ ^^^ number of commit- 
ments in 1842, amounted to 31,309; in 1843, to 29,591 ; in 1844, to 
26,542 ; and in 1845, to 24,303. 

The parliamentary returns have but too well established, from 
year to year, the now familiar fact that juvenile crime has become 
a decided feature of our population in recent times. It has now 
long formed a regular annual item in our Criminal Reports. What- 
ever allowances might, on any principles, be fairly made by way of 
reducing the apparent amount of this or other evils exhibited in the 
official documents — whatever colouring some are disposed to attri- 
bute in any of the cases to the dread of the future, to official or 
party biases, or to any other cause ; it is certain that, of late 
years, evidence has been staring us in the face quite sufficient to 
produce apprehension. This state of things is, we trust, already in 
course of being under a remedial process — a state of things which, if 
allowed to remain, would every year have increased the chances of 
results terrible to contemplate ; perhaps nothing less than the disor- 
ganisation of society, at no very distant period. It is pleasing to find 
in the Reports any indication of a recession, however small, steadily 
taking place in the tide of juvenile crime. The tables of 1845, above 
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referred to, record the commitments under fifteen years of age as 1672 
for 1842, 1670 for 1843, 1596 for 1844, and 1549 for 1845 ; the 
last year giving a decrease of 7.4 per cent, nearly, upon the return 
for 1842. 

The progress of education in recent times, however gradual, has 
still indicated itself in some measure even in the worst quarters. 
Taking seven years in succession, as above, ending with 1842, we 
find the centesimal ratio of persons committed for trial in the lowest 
state of ignorance to have somewhat diminished every year ; and 
being 35.8 at the beginning of that period, and 32.5 at its close. 
The Criminal Reports of late years uniformly show a decrease in the 
number of absolutely untaught criminals, and an increase in those 
who have received the smallest amount of instruction. There is also 
a gradual decrease of criminals able to read and write well, and of 
those whose education has been still superior ; and the result of the 
whole may be considered as evincing a progressive extent of instruc- 
tion, and of its favorable effect in restraining the better taught from 
the commission of crime. These views are borne out by the last- 
published Report, that of 1845. By this document it appears that 
the increasing proportion of criminals who have received the first 
elements of instruction, has mAfed no interruption during the 
decrease of commitments in the last three years — an additional proof, 
if proof were required, that instruction is unconnected with the causes 
which lead to crime, and that the increased proportion of instructed 
criminals must be referred to the progress of instruction among the 
classes from which criminals chiefiy come.* 

No sound politician, however, would hazard the one-sided theory 
that the sole and single specific for the crime and misery which 
have abounded in the midst of us, is the instruction of the people. 
Indeed it is easy to imagine an extent of poverty and depression 
among the working classes, which might render popular education on 
the grand scale next to impracticable. In order that the people 
may be elevated intellectually and morally — ^nay even that parents 
may be in a condition to dispense with the constant labour of their 
children, and to send them to school at all, (to say nothing of the 
weekly fee,) they must have a certain degree of physical good. They 
must have the means of procuring for themselves and for their 
children a sufficiency of food and raiment, and be able to command for 

* See the Criminal Report for 1845. 
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the children some unexhausted hours of the day to be devoted to 
their instruction. The period is come when no monopoly of the 
labourer's time — no class-interests, manufacturing or agricultural, 
ought longer to stand in the way of the education of the poor : 
we trust that monopoly has at last received its death-blow in the 
triumph of the anti-com-law principle. No doubt the instruction of 
the people, in order to be efficient and general, must go hand in hand 
with efforts to remove, as far as possible, any obstacles which may 
prevent them from having the means of supplying their own physical 
wants. Abject poverty is next neighbour to crime ; and it is hard 
for a man to be honest and virtuous, much more to care for his 
children's education, when the family is ground down by a long series 
of hopeless privations. Notwithstanding many noble examples of 
benevolence, is there not much which might still be done by the 
gentry and the rich in general, which is still left undone, in devising 
local plans for bettering the condition of the poor, for promoting 
their comfort, their self-respect, and their independence, by a wise 
mode of benefaction, not to be felt as direct charity ? No doubt vast 
sums are freely lavished on less worthy ends. The following passage 
from a popular writer is not more picturesque than true to nature. 
It would be well were the owners of the soil and the affluent, uni- 
versally, to ponder such representations, and make them familiar 
to their daily thoughts : 

** In many a noble mansion, lives a man the best of husbands and 
of fathers, whose private worth in both capacities is justly lauded to 
the skies. But bring him here : strip from his fair young wife 
her silken dress and jewels ; unbind her braided hair, stamp early 
wrinkles on her brow ; pinch her fair cheek with care and much 
privation ; array her faded form in coarsely patched attire ; let there 
be nothing but his love to set forth and deck her out, and you shall 
put it to the proof indeed. So change his station in the world, 
that he shall see in those young things who climb about his knee, 
not records of his wealth and name, but little wrestlers with him for 
his daily bread, so many poachers on his scanty meal, so many units 
to divide his every sum of comfort, and further to reduce its small 
amount. In lieu of endearments of childhood in its sweetest aspect, heap 
upon him all its pains and wants, its sickness and ills, its fretfulness, 
caprice, and querulous endurance : let its prattle be, not of engaging 
infant fancies, but of cold, and thirst, and hunger ; and if his fatherly 
affection outlive all this, and he be patient, watchful, tender, careful 
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of his children's lives, and mindful always of their joys and sorrows, 
then send him to Parliament, and pulpit, and quarter sessions ; and 
when he hears fine talk of the depravity of those who live from hand 
to mouth, and lahour hard to do it, let him speak up as one who 
knows, and teU those holders forth that they, by parallel with such 
a class, should be high as angels in their daily lives, and lay but 
humble siege to heaven at last."* 

♦ Mr. Dickens : " American Notes.'* II. 204. 



CHAPTER II. 



STATISTICAL VIEW OF POPULAR EDUCATION IN SOME FOREIGN 

PARTS. 

The importance of instracting the people, generally, has long been 
felt and acted on both in the old and the new world« It may never 
have been true that England was ** the worst educated nation in 
Europe ;" but it may be found that England has, down to a recent 
period, occupied but a low position on the scale of nations in respect 
to the intelligence of her population. In this respect she has been 
surpassed both in Europe and America. 

The gigantic growth of German literature and the general expansion 
of the German mind, within the last half century, constitute a pheno- 
menon in the history of nations ; and there has been a corresponding 
advance of popular instruction. Prussia has long been eminently 
distinguished in this career, and was the first European power to 
attempt the education of the whole people. From a work printed 
at Berlin, in 1843,* it appears that at the close of the year 1840, 
the population of Prussia, exclusively of Neufchlltel, amounted to 
14,928,501. The total number of children from the beginning of the 
sixth to the end of the fourteenth year, or of those capable of attending 
the schools (schulfahig), was 2,904,437. Of these there were in 
the elementary schools, and the middle schools, 2,309,784, and in the 
progymnasieuy gymnasien, hohere burger^ and other schools, 31,298. 
Hence there were 2,341,082 persons under instruction, from five to 
fourteen years of age, or one in 6.38 nearly of the entire population. 
We are informed, however, that the education of many Prussian chil- 

* Sammlung ELleiner Schriften Staats-wirthschafUichen Inhalts : von J. G. 
Hoffman, Direktor des StatistiBchen Bureaus zu Berlin, Septemb. 1843. 
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dren finishes at the age of twelve or thirteen years ; and that in thinly- 
peopled districts where the schools are far apart, many do not attend 
until they are seven or eight years old. Mr. Hoffman, after surveying 
these and similar circumstances, concludes that nine-tenths of all the 
children who can fairly be regarded as capable of instruction, were 
actually at school. 

Wiirtemberg, Baden, and Saxony, may probably now be regarded as 
quite on a par with Prussia as to the number of the instructed, the 
ratio being about one in six of the population. In Bavaria, Hesse- 
Cassel, Hesse-Darmstadt, and Hanover, the ratio may be one in seven 
or eight. 

Austria has long since decreed that no village in the hereditary 
dominions shall be without its elementary school. In the first publica- 
tion of the Central Society of Education, it is estimated that, excluding 
Hungary and Transylvania, one in thirteen of the population were under 
elementary instruction, in 1837. The author of " Austria and the 
Austrians," in the same year, quotes documents which make the ratio 
rather more than one in ten, the population, exclusively of the above 
provinces, being 22,500,000, and the number in the schools 2,313,420. 
The discrepancy may arise from the latter estimate including the 
scholars in private schools. 

Switzerland, as we learn from the Helvetie, can now boast of having 
one scholar for every five inhabitants, in some parts of the Confedera- 
tion : the cantons of Ziirich, Berne, Argau, Vaud, and St. Gall, are 
especially named. In Soleure, the ratio, in 1837, was stated to be 
one in nine. 

In Holland, the proportion receiving primary instruction was esti- 
mated, in 1838, at one in eight of the population. At present, it is 
said that scarcely a person beyond childhood can be met with who does 
not read and write. 

In Belgium, according to M, Ducpetiaux,* there was, in 1837, an 
enormous amount of adult ignorance. The proportionate number of 
scholars had remained stationary for about twelve years. Out of every 
hundred of the population above two years old, fifty-five persons were 
destitute of instruction. 

In France, a considerable impulse has been given of late years 
to national education. From M. Boulay's Report to the Society of 
Elementary Instruction, and that of the Minister of State for this 

* Sur I'Elat Actuel de rinstrurtion Publique en Belpqi«». 
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department, it appears that in 1841, the number of children in the 
communal and private schools, amounted to 2,881,679 : in the adult 
evening schools and in Sunday schools there were 68,508 persons ; and 
the infant schools contained 50,688. The normal schools instructed 
2,684 masters. The number of boys and girls who ought to attend 
primary schools was calculated at 5,000,000. Including all schools, 
about 3,000,000 attended in winter, and 1,800,000 in summer. Out 
of a population of some 34,000,000, it was reckoned that, in 1820 
one person in twenty-seven, in 1830 one in twenty, and more recently 
one in eleven or twelve, nominally or really received some sort of 
schooling.* 

In Sweden, elementary education is widely spread. It appears that, 
in 1839, not one in a thousand of the population was unable to read 
and write. In Norway, the scholars were about one in seven of the 
population. The ratio in Denmark is quite as high : few are unable 
to read and write. 

In the Venetian States, there were, in 1837) 1,957)600 inhabitants, 
and the number of children at school was 78,000. The male children 
in attendance were as one to 11.5 of all the male population.* 

In Spain attempts have been made to introduce the system of 
elementary instruction ; but amidst the distractions of that ill-fated 
country, it is no wonder if little progress has been made. The diffi- 
culty is increased by the fact that it has been necessary to intrust the 
management of the schools into the hands of the clergy, who are gene- 
rally hostile to the new order of things. In Cadiz there were attending 
schools, in 1838, about one in every 16.5 of the inhabitants, or 6 per 
cent, nearly. 

Russia has also made efforts to redeem herself in some measure 
from the barbarism of ignorance. So long ago as 1835, there were 
2,481 schools supported by the state: and 1,058,000 children were in 
attendance in all schools out of a population of 48,000,000 ; or about 
one in every forty-five persons. 

In the United States of America, the population, as given in the 
"American Almanac'' for 1844, amounted by the census of 1840 
to 17,063,353 souls. The Secretary of the American ''Common 
School Society'* estimated the total number of children between the 
ages of four and sixteen years at 3,500,000 ; and stated that there 
were still 600,000 souls who did not enjoy the benefits of a common 

* M*CuU<)ch. t Stato dell' Isttuzione Klemcntare delle Provineie Venetc. 
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school education.* This large defect is no doubt chiefly owing to the 
darkening and debasing influence of the slave system. In most of the 
States in which this system prevails, the instruction of slave children 
has been forbidden by law under severe penalties. In Louisiana, it is 
a capital offence. Laws of this kind have been enacted so late in the 
morning of the nineteenth century as 1830 ! f In some parts of the 
Union it has been illegal to educate even the free children of colour, 
witness Virginia, the Carolinas, Louisiana, and some other States. It 
would seem, at all events, that the slave-children must be regarded as 
non-existing, or nearly so, in the matter of day-school education.}; If 
then we deduct from the whole the estimated proportion of the slave- 
population, or 2,487,355, we have 14,575,998 remaining for the free 
population. Of these, very nearly one in every Ave were under ele- 
mentary teaching ; the number at school in the whole country, from 
the fifth year upwards, being 2,900,000 : the proportion of one in 
five was also given by Mr. Buckingham, in 1841. In the State of 
New York, in 1838, the ratio was stated to be somewhat less than 
one in four of a population of 2,174,000; the number between five 
and fifteen years of age being 564,790, of whom 557,229 were in 
schools: more recently it is given as one in every 4.7. In the 
New England States, the ratio b said to be one in rather less than four. 
In Massachussets, in 1838, about three in fourteen of the population 
were at school: more recently one in 4.5. In the New England 
States, generally, the ratio, about the year 1833, was one in five : it 
is now said to be one in rather less than four. In Pennsylvania the 
proportion was one in rather more than nine.§ 

* Ck)mbe*8 Notes on Amerioa in 1838, 39, 40. 

t Stewart's Travels in Aiqerica, voL il p. 243. 

X A recent memorial of the Presbytery of Geoi^ estimates that not more 
than one in two hundred slave children and youth, are taught even in Sunday 
Schools. The number of slaves under ten years, is given as 813,731 : from teu 
to twenty-four, the number is 811,544.— See Christian Witness^ Nov. 1846. 

§ Central Society ; Publioation of 1839 ; and MK:;ulloch's Dictionary. 



CHAPTER III. 



STATE EDUCATION ON THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE, AND IN THE 

UNITED STATES. 

On the Continent, as is well known, the prevailing system of public 
instruction is strongly characterized by government -control. In 
Germany we find education, either at home or at school, made compul- 
sory. Government also decides what is to be taught; and requires 
such an examination of the candidate-teachers as shall insure their 
competency. 

The origin of the German system of public instruction may be traced 
to the Reformation. The Reformers insisted on an acquaintance with 
the doctrines of Christianity in every person who professed to be a Pro- 
testant. In the course of time, the religious rite of confirmation came 
to be regarded as the sign and evidence that a certain religious and 
general education had been received; and Protestant governments 
made this religious act a passport to civil rights. Fourteen years of 
age was now fixed on as the time when confirmation might be obtained ; 
and finally a certificate of education was necessary for every candidate. 
Neglect of confirmation cune to incur various privations. None but 
those who had been confirmed were allowed to give evidence in a court 
of justice, or even to marry, or to obtain any situation of trust.* The 
very fact of the educational system of Germany being associated with 
despotic power, from its origin to the present time, tends to prevent 
Englishmen from seeing any merits which some parts of it may really 
possess. 

* Mr. Horace Mann states that the above prohibitions, in case of the neglect 
of confirmation, still exist. — Educational Tour in Germany, p. 233. 
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It is in Prussia that we find the system of public instruction in its 
full development, with a complete and thorough unity of organization. 
So early as the fourteenth century, this part of Germany was distin- 
guished for the institution of schools. Frederic the Great, three 
centuries afterwards, laboured earnestly in the same cause ; and 
Prussia, and other States in which a similar system is pursued, have 
of late years been celebrated as the most educated parts of Europe. 

However unadapted the Prussian system may be to the soil of 
England, where there is a different order of social and political relations, 
it is still a master-piece of its kind ; and it well merits some attention. 
The Minister of Public Instruction is placed at its head. Under him, 
in every province, is the school-board, more composed of laymen than 
of the clergy. In every country-parish (gemeinde) is a school, with 
respectable inhabitants for managers, one of whom is the clergyman, 
who also acts as inspector. In city-parishes the magistrates preside. 
To every circle {kreis, a district with from thirty to forty thousand in- 
habitants) there is another inspector, generally clerical, who corresponds 
with the local inspectors and managers. Here the direct influence of 
the clergy ceases. The civil administration of a province connects itself 
with school-affairs by means of one of its members called the school- 
councillor, a kind of sub-minister of public instruction in each depart- 
ment. Hence, under the minister of state, the school-system forms 
a part of the regular civil administration for each province, circle, and 
parish. 

Every parish must support a school ; and public education must be 
provided in precedence of all other claims : but poor neighbourhoods are 
aided by the provincial funds. All children must either be educated 
privately, or sent to the public schools, from six to fourteen years of 
age ; no dispensation being granted unless the examiner attests that 
all the education required by law, according to the station in life of the 
individual, has been attained. Clothes are provided, when necessary, 
in order that poverty may be no obstacle to attendance ; and children 
are not allowed to be employed in work so early as to interfere with 
their education. Fines, the refusal of parish relief, prohibition from 
holding any office in church or state, and even imprisonment, are the 
penalties for neglect. Parents may choose between different schools 
in the same town. Jews may have their own schools, but still under 
the regulation of government. Where there are different Christian 
sects, there are if possible separate schools : in default of these, regard 
is had, in the appointment of the masters, to the faith of the majority ; 
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and the under-master must be of the faith of the minority. One master 
is not allowed to teach more than one hundred children. All teachers 
are prohibited from engaging in any such extra-occupation as would 
tend to lower the dignity of the oflRce. A suitable income must be 
provided for masters and mistresses, and a retiring pension for the 
superannuated. " It is our firm will," says the royal law, " that the 
provision for teachers be regarded as the most important object, and 
take precedence of all others.** Allowances are also granted to the 
widows of masters, and their orphans have certain privileges. Great 
care is taken to have proper buildings for schools, with every conve- 
nience for classes and for exercise. School-buildings pay no taxes, and 
legacies to schools are vfree from duty. Every village-school has an 
horticultural garden for the instruction of the pupils. The school-fees 
are vef^ moderate, and are not exacted if the parents are very poor : 
the master's salary, however, is not affected by this contingency. 

The principle that a limited share of well-digested knowledge is to 
be preferred, for the pupil, to a variety of shallow attainments, appears 
to have been held of just importance in the conception of the Prussian 
system. It is ordained that too great a multiplicity of subjects is to 
be avoided in teaching ; and the object to be aimed at is thoroughly 
to teach what is fundamental, necessary, and indispensible, and to base 
all on " piety, the fear of Grod, and Christian humility.*** Religious 
and moral training are speciaUy enjoined ; and the duties of citizens 
are to be taught. The day is to begin with a short prayer, and pious 
reflections, by the master ; which are ordered to be made interesting, 
and not a mere affair of routine : religious hymns are also sung. Pro- 
selytism in the school is forbidden, and no religious instruction is forced 
on those who are of a different persuasion. Masters and inspectors 
are carefully to avoid all religious constraint, and all annoyance of the 
children on account of differences. Where there are not so many 
masters as forms of belief, parents are understood to supply religious 
instruction at home. No particular doctrinal creed is allowed to be 
taught in any school ; but certain days are set apart for the children to 
be instructed by the clergy of the different persuasions to which they 
belong. No degrading corporal punishment is allowed ; but the master 

* ** Dass namlich es nicht auf viel und mancherlei, sondem auf griindliches 
Wissen ankomme, dass das Nothwendige und Unentbehrliche zunachst und 
recht gelehrt werden miisse: dass aber die Grundlage aller Bildung in der 
Frommigkeit, Oottesfurcht, und Christlichen Demuth bestehe." — Circulary 
1822, 
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is not to be indifferent to the behaviour of the children even out of 
school where he can exercise an influence. * 

M. Cousin, in his celebrated work on Prussian education, bears a 
decided testimony, both to the theory of the system itself and to its 
practical results : " It comes to us," he says, as based on facts and 
experience. Its theories have been reduced to practice, and have 
rapidly borne the happiest fruits. It exhibits the completest and 
most comprehensive code of elementary instruction with which I am 
acquainted." With respect to the political bearing of the system, he 
adds : " There is no fiEdse spirit of centralization to be detected in it ; 
almost every thing is left to the provincial or district authorities, and 
nothing further devolves upon the minister but general guidance and 
superintendence." -f* 

M. Cousin's Report, as is well known, has given rise to various 
expressions of opinion respecting the Prussian system ; some having 
pronounced it despotic in principle and slavish in its results. That 
there is much in its machinery which does not at all accord with the 
long-cherished habits of Englishmen cannot be doubted : but that the 
quality of the intellectual portion of the public instruction given in 
Prussia has been of a superior order to any thing usually found in our 
own country, seems to have been generally acknowledged. There 
appears, also, a benevolence of heart about many of the arrangements, 
and in the spirit of the system, which would seem likely to promote 
kind and friendly feeling among the scholars. 

Still it must not be concealed that the immediate effect of the 
Prussian system of education has sometimes been rated at no very high 
value, especially by recent travellers. We shall give some conflicting 
testimonies, leaving the reader to judge for himself; only premising that 
we suppose the discrepancy may, in part at least, be due to the real 
inequalities of working which are incident more or less to all systems of 
man's devising, rather than to any unfedr intentions in the authors. 

In Silesia, where the Prussian system of public instruction was first 
established by Frederic the Great, we are informed that the effect has 
been strikingly beneficial. For one advantage, a very extensive im- 
provement of agriculture is said to have arisen from it ; "j^ and Quincy 
Adams, late President of the United States, in his " Letters on Silesia," 
quotes native writers who state their opinion that the revolution which 

* See M. Cousin's Report. f Ibid. 

X Journal of Education, 1831. 
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has taken place here by the introduction of the system of universal 
education is '* not less important, than that of Luther ; the people 
having become notoriously as intelligent, orderly, and industrious, as 
any in Europe, though formerly very rude and boorish.*' 

The Rhenish provinces are, in some respects, of a character to put 
the -educational system to a severe test ; having been recently annexed 
to Prussia and with some repugnance, hardly being as yet thoroughly 
Prussianized, and having been also involved in disputes respecting re- 
ligion. Yet we have the testimony of persons of different ranks, profes- 
sions, and religious persuasions, concurring to ascribe to the system 
excellent effects. We are informed that it appeared, on inquiry, that 
there was in these provinces a remarkable freedom from the higher 
crimes, and proportionally few instances of riot, assault, and other minor 
offences against the person. Other causes, however, besides popular 
education may have their share in these results. A more specific tes- 
timony is, that where it happens that religious instruction is given to 
Protestants and Roman Catholics by their respective clergy, in different 
apartments of the schools, no difficulty arises. The plan, it is affirmed, 
leads neither to discord nor to indifference.* 

A witness before the recent Commission of Inquiry respecting Police,f 
bore a very favourable testimony to the general honesty of the Prussian 
population, j; It appeared from apparently unequivocal facts, that the 
public roads are safer in Prussia than in England, and that offences 
against property are rare in towns. Thieving was not so common as with 
us. The amount of crime, and the number of juvenile offenders, were 
comparatively small ; and in both these was a progressive diminution. 
According to Prussian State-reports, in 1837, the number of young 
criminals was somewhat less than ^^ j^g of the population. § The 
comparatively moderate amount of juvenile crime " may be ascribed," 
says Mr. Wyse, " to comfort and employment. There is comfort, because 
there is frugality. There is employment, because there is the desire 

* See Mr. Wyse's Paper in the Third Publication of the Central Society 
of Education. 

t Mr. T. Burt See first Report, page 90. 

:|: Impartiality here demands a record of the conflicting fact, that one native 
writer pronounces the Prussian character to be lower, as to honesty, than that of 
any other Gorman population: but the opinion is not accompanied by any 
statistical comparison. See Siidostlicher Bilder-Saal, Theil III, 1841. 

§ Preussische Staats-Zeitung, 1837. For England and Wales, it had, in 
1842, reached to ^^ nearly, under fifteen years of age. See Criminal Report, 
1842. / 
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and search and love of it. There is industry, incessant, nniversal, in 
every class, from high to low, hecause there are early hahits of nsefnl 
occupation; and there are these habits, because there is sound and 
general education. In its favour, many are the witnesses : from all 
classes I heard but one voice.'* 

On the other hand, there are not wanting testimonies of a different 
complexion. Mr, William Howitt admits that the working classes 
in Prussia can read, write, cast accounts, and sing ; but, he says, 
this is all: '* their ignorance compared with our country population, 
even with those who cannot read, was astounding. Their education 
did not seem to show the slightest trace of awakening effect on their 
minds. The savage wildness of the common boys playing in the 
streets in German towns, has perhaps no parallel in Europe." * Dr. 
Bisset Hawkins, after giving a frdl account of the Prussian system of 
education, says : " I have not succeeded in discovering that the 
Prussian peasant or citizen is better informed or more moral than his 
neighbours. His manners are not superior ; nor does he appear 
to solace his hours Of leisure more than others with study or with 
books." f Mr. John M'Crie, rector of the Glasgow Nmnoial Seminary, 
who is said to be a competent German scholar, was sent by the 
directors to travel in Germany and France for nine months, in order 
to ascertain the real merits of the educational systems. Mr. M'Grie 
stated that all that was valuable in the mode of intellectual communica- 
tion in the Prussian system, already existed in the Glasgow method ; 
and that the latter had gone far beyond the former in simplicity and 
efficiency : also that, ** in Prussia, the schools had not moral 
training.";]; Mr. Horace Mann, Secretary of the Massachussets 
Board of Education, speaks more especially on the bad effects of 
the working of the system, in respect to its compelling a nominal 
adherence to doctrinal forms of belief. " The enforcement of a specu- 
lative faith, or at least an acknowledgment of one, on minds that 
discaxd it, is doubtless one of the principal reasons of the rapid 
spread of infidelity in this country. Many of the teachers do not 
believe the doctrines they are required to teach. They say *it is 
a lie of neoessity : the government compels us, or it takes away our 
bread.' I shall never forget the impression made upon my mind 
by a conversation with a school-officer of great intelligence and high 
authority, the inspector of the schools of a large circle of territory, 

♦ " Gori^aa Experiences,*' p. 330. f " Germany," p. 328, 9. 

X Stow's Training System, 7th Edition, p. 58. 
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to whom I explained the neutrality of our (American) school-system 
as between different religious sects. He expressed the greatest 
astonishment at the fact, and thought it to be impossible that any 
government could stand which did not select some form of religion, 
and enforce its adaptation through the schools and the pulpits upon the 
whole community. On further conversation, I found him to be a 
thorough Pantheist, and a disbeliever in the divine authority of the 
book whose doctrines, as held by the state, he was enjoining upon all 
the schools under his charge." * 

It is not easy, all who reflect must be aware, to estimate the 
amount of effect which is due to any one alleged cause, amidst the 
complicated moral phenomena presented to our view by the national 
mind and character of a people. Laws, government, religion, abo- 
riginal descent, immigrations, geographical position, domestic history, 
international relations, invasions, foreign wars, conquests, revolutions, 
colonies, and the like, acting and reacting each upon the rest — and 
not education, alone, in the school-sense of the word — ^must be taken 
into account in pondering the vast and indeterminate psychological 
problem which the tastes, customs, reigning associations, and moral 
condition, of different masses of human beings place before us, 
when we ask how any one nation has come to differ from every other, 
and to be intellectually and morally what it is. Yet who can doubt 
that the subject-matter, the quality, the external organization, the 
entire economy of a system of national education, may have — nay, 
in the long run, must have, an immense effect on the national cha- 
racter — an effect plainly marked amidst the whole chaos of coexisting 
agencies : — ^the waters of the Rhone give their own colour to their 
course through the lake of Geneva, though they mix with forty other 
streams in the common reservoir. 

If a system of national education may be expected to tell upon a people, 
we may well suppose this would be the case with the system which 
has now for many years and vigorously been carried on in Prussia. 
That it has greatly tended to promote civilization, order, and general 
comfort, there seems no room to doubt ; and it is probable that the re- 
sult of national intelligence will be, one day, an effective public demand 
for greater political and religious freedom, unless this demand should be 
wisely anticipated by spontaneous concession on the part of the govern- 

♦ ''Educational Tour in Germany,*' pp. 233—238. The testimonies from 
the above four writers are quoted from Mr. £. Baines's Ninth Letter to Lord 
John Russell. 1846. • 

c 2 
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ment. Hitherto, however, the free remarks, the energetic appeals, the 
loud remonstrances, the sound of many voices, which are so common with 
us, in relation to what government does or seems going to do, have not, 
in Prussia, been familiar to the ear of royalty. It is true that, on the 
rare occasion of the accession of a new monarch to the throne, disap- 
pointed hope prompted the city of Breslau, and some public bodies in 
other places, to petition for an extension of popular rights and privi- 
leges ; but it would appear that the nation has yet to rouse and nerve 
itself up to a unanimity worthy of its enlightenment, and by the moral 
force of reason to acquire that control over government which liberal 
institutions would allow. The absolutism of the Prussian monarchy is 
hardly such as to enable it to defy public opinion to a greater extent 
tiban is sometimes done in countries where there is greater theoretic 
freedom. In Prussia, public opinion once awakened in a worthy cause, 
and brought to bear upon a great question, would have more chance of 
triumph, becau{»e the monarchy, if it £eu1 to inspire a sense of its 
paternal wisdom, has neither a powerful aristocracy nor a powerful 
Church to fall back upon, and must either concede, or resort to measures 
which are only suited to an ignorant and barbarous people. Education 
must tend to diffuse, at last, a just appreciation of the sphere in which 
public opinion can and ought to move ; which, we trust, will progressively 
feel its own strength in a country so distinguished through its length 
and breadth for the schoolmaster's being " abroad.'' 

If we judge a foreign people by our own ideas of things, it might 
seem strange that so little of public spirit should sometimes appear in 
a nation said to be so well-informed. Was there not a great apparent 
tameness and indifference in respect to the fate of the poor, struggling, 
patriotic Poles ? The Prussians are a better taught people than the 
English : balancing the conflicting testimony which is given to us, we 
may probably conclude that there is less of the gaping Hottentot igno- 
rance which we see in our peasantry; and less of the rude, noisy, 
vulgar recklessness, and the low and brutal language, which often dis- 
gustingly mark certain classes of the people in our larger towns. Yet 
Englishmen would hardly have looked on with silence and apathy, 
surely, had they seen at th^ir doors a nation of patriots crushed by the 
iron hoof of a despotism that had long galled them by its barbaric 
severity. The Prussians appear to have witnessed with coolness enough 
the enormous tyranny of Russia, when the friendless exiles who had 
sought refuge among them were immured in hopeless dungeons, or 
driven forth from their shelter, again to encounter the wrath of the 
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offended autocrat. But, though that sympathy with man, as man, 
which we certainly do see often manifested in our own country, is the 
glory of civilization, and the proper fruit of an informed and liberal 
mind, it may be pleaded that, in Prussia, no such manifestation could 
be expected. Exposed to the great continental powers, her citizens must 
not be quixotic in seeking foreign objects for their sympathy and bene- 
volence. If Austria, allied with Saxony, could bring an army within 
a few day's march of the Prussian capital, and if variance with France 
might endanger the Rhine provinces, does not the actual possession of 
Warsaw give to Russia a position from which she might attack the very 
centre of the Prussian monarchy ? Now, had the Prussians, in certain 
other cases, acted with a manly spirit in remonstrating against obvious 
tyranny and mjustice, there might have been no small force in the plea 
that, in the case of the Poles, there existed a prudential check on the 
expression of public opinion, which could be little appreciated by a 
distant people who are surrounded by the sea, and who trust to their 
" wooden walls." 

There was no such excuse for the instructed masses of the Prus- 
sian people, when they refrained from an energetic moral resistance 
to the ecclesiastical tyranny of their own sovereign. It certainly 
reflects little credit on a people, or on any institutions, educational 
or political, which may be regarded as having contributed to form the 
national mind, that it should allow itself to be forced by authority 
to embrace a modification of Christianity chosen by the government. 
Such, however, has been the process by which, since 1830, the new 
ecclesiastical system (the Evangelische Kirche) has been formed ; and 
which may be described as a forcible mixture, not a combination,, of 
the most heterogeneous elements. Sparely this fact argues an extent 
sive indifference to the essential claims of man as a moral being, 
and a want of that high-mindedness which a really good educational 
discipline ought to inspire ! An intellectual, moral, and religious train- 
ing, with its machinery in harmony with man's best feelings, might be 
expected to produce a race of more free and noble spirits ; who, while 
they paid a manly and rational deference to the civil magistrate as such, 
would have raised throughout the country indignant remonstrances 
against such a persecution as disgraced the reign of Wilhelm III., 
when some six hundred loyal and peaceable Lutherans were at length 
goaded into exile, in 1839, for conscience' sake, after having endured 
a long series of cruel persecutions, by fines, imprisonments, the quar- 
tering of troops, the seizure of churches, the dispersing of congre- 
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gations under the charges of cavalry the fire of musketry and the 
strokes of sabres ! ♦ Public spirit, one of the most appropriate results 
of universal education, must surely be in its infancy in a country where 
proceedings which tarnish the glory of the house of Brandenburgh, and 
recal so strongly to remembrance the worst doings of our own Stuart 
race, could be regarded with apathetic indifference, or with only secret 
murmur stifled by the spirit of passive obedience and non-resistance. 
Amidst all our dearth of efficient popular education, and all the in- 
equalities which may still be found remaining in our civil and religious 
economy in England, we know well that no government could now 
maintain its influence among us which should so conduct itself towards 
any religious denomination whatever : indeed, no phase of government, 
Whig or Tory, would dare any such experiment ; and, happily, a great 
change must come over our rulers and legislators before they would, 
under any circumstances, wish to make the trial. 

How far the remarkable church-phenomena of Germany, in recent 
times, may have had their share in checking the formation of an effec- 
tive power of resistance to such a stretch of government-prerogative, is 
a question not, perhaps, to be overlooked. There are, in England, 
materials of repulsion against such an inroad of arbitrary power, as no 
force, we are persuaded, short of extermination could overcome. Among 
us, whatever our diversities of opinion, there is a vast mass of earnest 
religious conviction, in alliance, in some quarters, with very clearly de- 
fined views of the rights of man as a moral being. This earnestness of 
conviction, thus allied, is the most secure basis for a true and rational 
religious freedom. Without the clearly defined views of the rights of 
man as a moral being, earnest convictions, by their very earnestness, 
may make men bigots — ^perhaps persecutors. Without some earnest- 
ness of conviction, our ideas of religious freedom will very likely be 
loose and imperfect : we shall hardly be in a condition to understand 
the importance which others attach to their own cherished opinions. In 
this country, myriads — ^we might say millions, would oppose the attempt 
to crush any one single religious denomination among us, however small, 
and of whatever creed ; and of those opposers, every one, however dif- 
ferent his own opinions, would feel that the affair came near to his " own 
business and bosom." In Germany there has certainly been much less 
of freedom, and it would seem that the course which its Protestant 

* See "Persecution of the Lutheran Church in Prussia, from 1831 to 1840, 
compiled from German PublicationB." Hamilton and Adams : 1840. 
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church-life has taken has led to less of earnest conviction — ^we do not 
mean as to the importance of any one particular opinion, but of all. 
Strange commixture, sometimes, of the mythic or the legendary gloss, 
with the formularies, and the rich, deep-toned, impassioned psalmody* 
of the Church of Luther ! We say we know not how far the wide dif- 
fusion of indifference to religious dogmas in general which has prevailed 
in Germany, may have produced a want of sympathy with the minority 
of earnest spirits who did still attach importance to their belief, whether 
right or wrong, and were not to be governed out of it even by a des- 
potism. We can easily conceive of the pity, not far from contempt, pity 
for weakness as much as for suffering, which some may have felt at the 
obstinate resistance offered to an absolute monarch, when it pleased him 
to mi^nufacture a new church out of the discordant materials of old ones. 
Was it not wrong-headed in those who resisted, to make so much of 
the distinction between Luther's consubstantiation and Zuingle's meta- 
phoric sense, or between both and the spiritual interpretation of Calvin ?* 
Were the differences between Lutherans and the Beformed worth under- 
going exile for ? Whether to you they were so or not, certainly they were 
to those who conscientiously believed so. In the meantime. Catholics 
may go on holding transubstantiation ; for they are too formidable to be 
trifled with : — ^there is a huge cathedral at Cologne, and a pope at Rome. 
Granted the complication of agencies which make and keep a people 
what they are, and the fallacy which may arise from not taking this fact 
into the account in forming our judgment of national character : still 
we are safe in affirming that the Prussian system of public instruction 
has been in efficient operation at least long enough to have trained the 
minds of the flower and prime of the manhood and the womanhood of 
the whole present population. But the knowledge which it has given 
them has not yet led to the obtaining of long-promised liberal institu- 
tions. Perhaps another generation may be necessary to work out this 
result. All Europe extols the system, and it has some admirable 
features ; but it has not yet created so large a public spirit as to vindi- 
cate the real dignity of man as a moral and religious being, responsible 
to his Creator in a higher sense than to his civil ruler. Can any one 
doubt this whose eye has fallen upon the lecturer which the Prussian 
monarch sometimes indites to the clergy and the magistrates, in regard 
to his will concerning religion, good as- we believe his intmtions really 
are ? In Prussia, the saying of Lmda XIT. appears capable of an 

* See these distinctions clearly ezJkdfnled by Dr. Tiarks: **' Des Herm Abend- 
maUi** 1845. 
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elastic adaptation, we will not say for the better : VEglise c'est mot, would 
seem to be no inappropriate motto for the royal arms. In 1834, the 
exercise of religious worship any where but in a church was prohibited 
by law : and we are informed that, in the new liturgy of the " Evan- 
gelical Church,*' all is under royal regulation. No introductory or 
concluding extempore prayer is permitted ; and it is commanded that 
the whole service shall only last an hour : even the text which is to be 
preached on, is appointed on all fast days and other particular seasons. 
Thus is every thing prescribed by the king as a sort of military evolu- 
tion. Surely all this evinces an infantile growth of moral and political 
feeling in the national mind ; and the Prussian education-system has still 
to redeem itself from its alliance with servile and passive ideas in the 
millions whom it is continually sending forth into society, after eight 
years of public instruction. 

In Bavaria,* WiiBTEMBUEG, and Baden, we find education under 
a similar system of high governmental organization and control; if 
not, as some testify, even more absolute; and the tendency would 
seem to be the same towards the forming of tranquil and passive sub- 
jects, rather than high-minded and public-spirited citizens. It appears 
however, that in these countries, a general air of physical comfort 
prevails ; and few if any beggars are to be seen. 

In Austria, again, there is a wide provision for elementary instruc- 
tion ; but without a corresponding elevation of the public mind. Educa- 
tion is under the absolute control of the imperial government, and care 
is taken to render it as subservient as possible to the policy of the 
state. A jealousy is felt of every thing like freedom of inquiry, even 
in philosophy and general literature ; as is seen in the censorship of the 
press. Few countries are considered to exceed Austria in physical 
prosperity : but as to social morals, the condition of the empire, accord- 
ing to the report of travellers, is low in comparison with several 
other European states, f 

It is probable that some features of demoralization ;|; which seem 

* It appears that his Bavarian majesty is giying a new version of the egotism 
of his fourteenth namesake of France. Za Ptesse c'est mot is his principle ; 
dated Jan. 1, 1847. Henceforth the King takes the journalism of the kingdom 
into his own hands ; all other newspapers being merged in the 8tate-Gazette. 
Times: Oct 1846. 

f See ** Austria and the Austrians." 

X In 1834, the illegitimate births in Berlin were estimated as one sixth, 
nearly, of the whole number (Penny Cyc, Art Berlin, ) Mr. Laing, in his " Notes 
of a Traveller," states that, in 1837, there was an illegitimate birth for one in 
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prominently marked even in the most educated nations of continental 
Europe, are to be viewed partly in connexion with the prevalence of 
the military system. In Prussia, all males able to bear arms from 
twenty to twenty-five years of age belong to the standing army, and 
serve in it for three years : from twenty-six to thirty-nine, they are 
enrolled in the landwehr or militia ; and all older men fit for arms 
belong to the landsturm or levee en masse. In this way, with a popu- 
lation of some two-thirds of that of the British Islands, and about 
2,000 square miles less of territory, Prussia has at command an army 
of 500,000 men. 

In Sweden, again, under a military system of government, we find 
an almost universal spread of the elements of instruction. This country, 
however, is reported as being in some respects more demoralised than 
the worst districts of our own, and as having a criminal calendar of 
higher proportion than any other European state, even making due 
allowance for the vexatious minuteness of the Swedish criminal code. 
The author of "Notes of a Traveller"* states that, in 1838, in a 
population of less than three millions, there were fifty cases of capital 
crime ; and that, in other respects, the calendar was of corresponding 
amount. In proportion as such alleged facts can be verified as existing 
in connexion with a system of popular education, they may well caution 

every seventy-five of the female population of Fmssia between the ages of six- 
teen and forty-five. It appears that, in 1837, when the population of Fmssia 
was about 14,100,000, the illegitimate births were 39,500. For England and 
Wales, in 1830, they were 20,039, to a population of 13,900,000, nearly. The 
proportion of illegitimate to legitimate births is stated to be: for Baden, about 
two to eleven: for Bavaria, rather more than two to nine; and for MUnich itself, 
half the births are given as illegitimate. These proportions are important, 
though they relate to but one aspect of social morals. It is presumed that Mr. 
Laing quotes from German documents, though he does not always name them. 
See ** Notes of a Traveller,'' 2nd. ed., 1842. 

* Mr. Lung gives the proportion of illegitimate to legitimate births in 1838, 
for the town population of Sweden generally, as one to four : for Stockholm as 
one to two and three-tenths. For Paris one to five is given : for London and 
Middlesex, one to thirty-eight The author makes other statements, ftt)m public 
documents, relative to Sweden to a similar effect ; and he concludes that 
it is the most demoralised country in Europe ; assigning as a main cause, the 
extent to which corporate rights, privileges, and monopolies, are carried. See 
" Notes of a Traveller ;" and ** Sweden." Count Biorstiema wrote a pamphlet 
in 1840, in defence of Sweden, against Mr. Laing ; who replied in the second 
edition of ** Notes of a Traveller (1842)/' and maintained his former statements ; 
in which he is, in the main, borne out by the testimony of others, though with 
some modification. See M*Cullooh's Dictionary ; art Sweden, 
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US against supposing that it must necessarily raise the tone of the 
public mind, because the authority of government may have made it 
general. Its generality is obviously but a unit in the enumeration of 
the causes which may concur to influence the mind and habits of a 
nation: we must take into account the quality, the material, the 
spirit, and the external relations of the school system, the time it has 
existed, the surrounding circumstances advantageous or the reverse, 
under which it has to work, and the like, before we can in any case 
presume a reason for its apparent success or supposed failure in pro- 
moting good. 

If we turn to France, we see illustrated the fact that a government 
with an extensively organized educational system under its entire con- 
trol, may very much aspire to regulate the ideas of a people at it^ will. 
The order nf things may vary, from the ghostly sway of a priesthood 
to the reckless licence of democracy ; and from this to a military des- 
potism: then back again to ecclesiastical dominatioi^; then to an 
accomplished doctrinarian juste milieu, based on a ihixed bureaucratic 
and military system : and the whole economy of public instruction may 
vary, too, with the changing aspect of the political atmosphere. Under 
the old regime, all education was intrusted to the clergy, and the 
doctrines of passive obedience and non-resistance, civil and spiritual, 
were the order of the day. The university-system was not then a 
stumbling-block to despotism over mind. Philosophy, always viewed 
with jealousy by arbitrary power, was hardly yet bom in France : the 
University of Paris was still the *' eldest daughter of kings;" and had 
not forfeited the title said to have been once given to her by a pope, ** a 
paradise of delights." The Republic re-organized the educational system 
on a fashion anti-ecclesiastical, and subservient to the interests of demo- 
cracy. The Consulate and the Empire again had new ideas, and in 
1806 and subsequent years, education was moiilded by imperial decrees 
and accommodated to a military despotism. The camp was the finishing 
school, and war was the great end of all education. Military glory was 
the idol to which the fiery ardour of aU young spirits was directed. Na- 
poleon was the god of war ; and languages, mathematics, — all learning 
was nothing except as it tended to fit them for rushing in his train 
into the field of blood. The fountain-head of literature poured forth 
sentiments to cherish the spirit of the age ; and Napoleon, at St. Helena, 
looking back on the past, is said to have exclaimed : '* Ah my good 
University — she was an excellent arsenal for ideas!" It may be said 
that all France was a polytechnic school for the army, and the whole 
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nadon was trained to regard itself as the matfriel of war. A postlmmous 
writer, who resided thirteen years in that country says, '' I have heard 
Frenchmen confess, twenty years after their education was over, that 
although they did all they could, they had not heen ahle to get rid of 
the fatal educational impressions they had received under the empire," * 

After the Restoration of 1814, every effort was made to re-estahlish 
the old regime^ and put back the dial of the intellectual and political 
world half-a-century. The spiritual direction of education was once 
more restored. Mass and confession were enforced in schools and 
colleges ; and education so given and accompanied was the passport to 
place and emolument. Whatever was calculated to promote free inquiry 
and raise the tone of the public mind, was held in check as much as possi- 
ble for sixteen years ; till at last^ by a fate not inappropriate, in con- 
nexion with other causes the government was wrecked by collision with 
the press, and the dynasty was changed to another branch. Soon after 
the Revolution of the Three Days, in 1830, the present system of 
public instruction was organized by If. Guizot on the general plan 
adopted in Prussia, but more rigidly, if possible, under government- 
control. The Minister of Public Instruction, who presides over all the 
education in the country, from the university downwards, has under him 
a phalanx of at least 25,000 teachers. The minister determines what 
is to be taught. In the primary schools, the children are instructed in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. In the secondary schools, they learn 
the elements of Latin and Greek. Higher schools are established in 
every chief town of the arrondissements. No private schools indepen- 
dent of government-control are allowed. Count de Montalambert, and 
some other gentlemen, attempted to establish a free school in Paris early 
after the late Revolution ; but they were immediately prohibited, and 
fined 100 francs each. As now organized in France, education seems 
fully to sustain the character it has always maintained, amidst all 
changes, as a machine of the existing government for answering its 
own private ends : and it appears, at this moment, to be a more masterly 
instrument for ramifying the influence of the cabinet over an immense 
country, than ever before existed.-)* 

According to the report of some, the French system, in many places, 
works very well ; but the uniformity of its character over so wide a 



* Reasons agaiast Govemment-Interfereiice in Education, 1843, p. 20. 
t See **France : her Governmental, Administrative, and Social Organiza- 
tion," Parti. 
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field, appears to prevent it from fully adapting itself to the wants of 
the people, and to the variety of local ideas and interests. This formal 
unity of organization, if not suitahly modified in its actual appliances 
and details, would seem to he a feature of extensive government- 
schemes, in general, which may he apt to interfere with their practica- 
bility and usefulness, whatever be the object in view. That a highly 
centralised government-organization may go on long and yet be of an 
inefficient character, may be seen from the reports of the French govern- 
ment, as digested by Professor Lorain, when M. Guizot, then minister 
of Public Instruction, sent out nearly 500 inspectors to visit all the 
primary schools in France, after education had been under the direction 
of successive governments and dynasties for forty years. The state of 
ignorance that revealed itself was deplorable. In hundreds of parishes, 
the only persons who were able to sign their names were the priest and 
the mayor, sometimes only the former. Many of the schools were 
wretched buildings, full of filth and dirt : and many of the schoolmasters 
were grossly immoral. Sometimes a keeper of a low cabaret, or a 
liberated convict, was found nominally sustaining the office. One ex- 
ample recorded in the Reports, is that of a schoolmaster who was accus- 
tomed to leave the children to themselves during thunder storms, while 
he went to ring the church-bell, in order to protect the crops from hail ! * 
If any credit is due to more recent and repeated evidence, the educa- 
tional system of France has work enough before it, even in teaching 
the commonest rudiments of learning. The last returns gave the popu- 
lation as 34,400,000 ; and according to the tables there were not very 
far short of 17,000,000 who could neither read nor write. The number 
of those who could read but not write, was somewhat less than 
7,1 00,000. f A still more recent testimony relates more immediately 
to the South of France, in different parts of which the writer states that 
he has resided during five years. He affirms that in the towns, and 
especially in the rural districts, "popular education is little more 
than a name : in some places it resembles machinery not ill-arranged, 
but destitute of a motive power ; in others, and those forming the great 
proportion of the country districts, it is totally defective both in prin- 
ciple and arrangement." Great ignorance of the French language is 
stated to prevail in the ancient principalities of Languedoc, Provence, 
and Beam ; and also among the population of the Ce venues. In the 

* Rapports sur rinstruction Pubhque, par M. Lorain. 

t France: her Governmental, Administrative, and Social Organization; part L 
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more rural districts, the modem French is scarcely understood at all, but 
only the patois ; and the women, almost without exception, know nothing 
else. '' A large proportion of the people are unable to read, and are 
in a state of semi-barbarism. Most of the men have attended primary 
schools ; but as the children are not obliged to speak French, and their 
whole exercise in it is confined to the les3on they read in the school, 
which they go through without knowing the meaning of the words they 
repeat, they have no pleasure in reading, and soon forget what they 
have learned : hence you meet with numbers of young men, and those 
not above middle age, who cannot read." The writer states that 
bad as is the intellectual condition of the Protestant population, that of 
the Boman Catholics is far worse. The freres and soeurs who teach 
are generally very ignorant. In the girls* primary schools, it is said 
that much of the instruction consists in inculcating homage to the 
Virgin. The time of the boys, also, is considerably taken up with the 
ceremonies of religion ; but their minds are not at all trained by sound 
instruction. Even at Lyons, several respectable working men com- 
plained that though their boys could read with sufficient readiness, 
they did not understand the meaning of what they read. The parents 
said that " i^e freres took no pains with them." ♦ 

In Holland, the direct interference of the government in the 
matter of education involves the exclusion of incompetent teaching 
both in public and private schools, the regulation of the mode of 
public instruction by a system of inspection, and the refusal of 
relief from the public money to such parents as may neglect sending 
their children to the primary schools. Education is here so generally 
appreciated, however, that no difficiilty appears to arise in securing 
attendance at school. In the present crisis of education in our 
own country, and amidst the conflicting opinions which are current 
on the subject, we should seek to derive instruction from all quarters. 
Holland furnishes an example of one of the theories of national education 
which are now contended for; that is, of the separation of religious 
education from that which is secular. M. Cousin, in his account of 
the Dutch schools, states that there is a total absence of all special 
instruction either in religion or morals. The educational arrangements 
are altogether independent of any church, and the schools are ma* 

* Letter, dated Sept 7, 1846, from the South of France, to E. Baines, jun. 
Esq. *' In a private note he gives us his name and address, but we omit them, 
as the freedom of his remarks might expose him to annoyance.'' — Leeds Mer- 
cwy, quoted in Patriot of Sept 21, 1846. 
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naged by local committees. By the law of 1806, religious instruction 
is separated from all free, poor, and private schools; and no instructor 
must interfere as to religion. We are informed that the Bible is 
not read in the schools; and that Jews, Catholics, and Protestants 
of different opinions, are instructed together. Children are permitted 
to withdraw at fixed hours,ftto attend their pastor for religious instruc- 
tion; but this is not imperative, being left endrely optional to the 
parents. This system has now been in operation forty years. The 
wide diffusion of the elements of knowledge among the Dutch, har- 
monizes well with the general character of the people. They are 
proverbial for their economy, prudence, and attention to business; 
and they probably enjoy as large an amount of physical comf(»rt as 
any nation in Europe, if not the largest. No people seem better 
able to bear up against the most formidable difficulties and disasters ; 
witness their energetic efforts to sustain themselves in the shock which 
dismembered the united kingdom, separating Belgium from Hollaiid. 

In the United States of America, the working of the national 
system of public education is naturally modified by the freedom of 
the political institutions. The expenses are provided by means of 
taxation, voluntary frmds, appropriations from the state-treasuries, and 
endowments raised by the sale of public lands ; the selection and 
combination of these resources varying in different parts of the Union. 

The " common-school " system of America may be traced to the 
'* Pilgrim Fathers,'' the settlers who debarked from the Mayflower 
on the rock of Pl3rmouth, in New England, in 1620 ; those men of 
enterprize and fortitude, of high-minded integrity and stem conscien- 
tiousness, who left their fatherland in the reign of James the First, 
in order that they might enjoy, in voluntary exile, a freedom which 
was denied them on their native soil. From the records of the city 
of Boston for the year 1635, we learn that a schoolmaster was then 
appointed, and a portion of the public lands assigned for his support. 
*^ This was the first hint," says Professor Ticknor, '* of the great 
principle, that the property of all shall be taxed by the majority for 
the education of all. The legal requisitions are almost every where 
even exceeded by the free-will of the people: The mode in 
which this system is effected is perfectly simple. The (six) States 
are all divided into towns (small territorial communities) with corpo- 
rate privileges and duties ; the affairs of which are managed by a 
committee, termed select men. These townships make provision for 
free schools^ by voting a tax on all kinds of property for the current 
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year. In all but the smallest towns, one school at least is kept, in 
which, Latin, Greek, elementary mathematics, reading, writing, geo- 
graphy, history, etc. are taught. But in order to meet the wants of 
the agricultural population, all the townships are divided into dis- 
tricts, in each of which there is a school-committee, who determine 
the locality of the school, select the teacher, choose the school-books^ 
and have the general responsibility."* It appears that the municipal 
bodies, who have the control and regulation of the schools, are annually 
chosen by the snffirages of the districts; so that the school-system 
has an organization adapted to the principle of local self-government. 
This principle would seem to obtain in all the States. 

It is a common practice in the agricultural districts of the United 
Stat^ for the school to be kept '* during the winter months by a male 
teachar; while during the summer months the smaller children are 
instructed, in the same school-house, in a more elementary manner, by 
women." -f* Education is not compulsory, as in Prussia; but it 
appears that parents are, for the most part, both willing to send their 
children to school, and able to pay the fee. The internal economy of 
the schools is distinguished by the separation of religious instruction 
from that which is secular, as in Holland, though not always to the 
same extent. Doctrinal religion is wholly excluded from the schools ; 
which contain children of every faith; who may receive their reli>- 
gious instruction from their own respective teachers, separately. 
There acre many schools, however, it appears, in which morality is 
tau^, and in some the Scripture History : but in many cases, at 
least in the State of New York, it is a rule of the school-committee 
that the Bible is not to be read in the school. The subject of 
teaching religion has given rise to controversies, particularly in 
M assachussets ; and chiefly between the Episcopalians and the 
other denominations : the former insisting on its being taught in 
the common-schools as the essential basis of education, while the 
bulk of the latter are for its separation from the secular instruction. 

Apart from all controversy as to &e prerogatives of government, or 
the limitation of their exercise, the spirit and temper in which the 
le^slators of the United States have promoted the education of the 
people cannot but be admired : " Knowledge," says Mr. Webster, 

is every poor man's birthright : it is the greatest blessing which this 



* Fktyfessor Ticknor, ap. Journal of Education, vol. ii. p. 251. 
t Ibid. 
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constitation has secured to him : it is his solace in life ; and it may 
weU he his consolation in death, that his country stands pledged by the 
faith which it has plighted to all its citizens to protect his children 
from ignorance, barbarism, and vice."* The Americans appear, indeed, 
to have been always aware how mightily the security of their political 
institutions depends on the enlightenment of the public mind. Where 
there is no legitimacy to lend a prestige to the government — ^no aris- 
tocracy of rank and power — ^where public opinion is omnipotent, it is 
plain that ignorance and debasement, in the mass, might produce the 
most disastrous results. Washington, in his feurewell address to Con- 
gress, said : " Promote, as an object of primary importance, institutions 
for the general difiusion of knowledge. In proportion as the structure 
of a government gives force to public opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened." In like manner, John Adams, in his 
inaugural address : *' I am a friend to all rational measures for pro- 
pagating knowledge among all classes of people. A republican govern- 
ment without knowledge and virtue, is a body without a soul, a mass 
of putrefaction and corruption, food for worms." Jefferson, the next 
President, said : ''By far the most important Bill in our own code is 
that for dif^sing knowledge among the people." So also President 
Madison : '* It is universally admitted that a well-instructed people 
alone can be a permanently free people." President Monroe, said: 
*' Had the people of the United States been less intelligent, or less 
virtuous, can it be believed that we should have maintained the same 
steady and consistent career, or been blessed with the same success ? 
Let us by all constitutional measures promote intelligence among the 
people, as the best means of preserving our liberties." John Quincy 
Adams, the sixth President, said : " The great object of the institution 
of the civil government is the improvement of the condition of those 
who are parties to the social compact ; and the very first instrument for 
the improvement of mankind is knowledge. "f These sentiments are 
conceived in a spirit worthy of the chief magistrates of a great people ; 
and however different our political institutions, we may surely find 
something to learn from them. 

The length of time during which the American system of public 
instruction has been put to the test, especially in the New England 
States, would be an argument for our being able to judge more fairly of 

* Speech at the Conyention in Massachussets, 1821. 
f Qaoted from speeches, addresses, and messages of the Presidents. See 
Central Society's Publications, and the Journal of Education. 
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its results. It is necessary, however, to remember that the United 
States are not like England, a unit, but a number of countries. They 
differ among themselves in civilisation, wealth, and moral complexion, 
more than most of our counties differ ; and in this difference public 
education, in its spirit, extent, quality, and results, seems more or less 
involved. This may perhaps account for some of the conflicting state- 
ments which we meet with respecting American education. We should 
also, in estimating the apparent or alleged comparative results of the 
educational system, not fail to bear in mind the industrial circumstances 
of the United States ; which for the most part are more favourable to 
the comfort of the working classes than our own. Labour is much less 
frequently a drug in the market than with us ; consequently wages are 
comparatively higher. A very large proportion of the population are 
engaged in agriciilture, which affords employment little subject to fluc- 
tuation : the number of those who ciiltivate their own land is very great ; 
and their winter months allow considerable leisure for mental improve- 
ment. Parents are in circumstances much less to require the earnings 
of their children's labour than with us ; and consequently there is much 
less demand on the children's time from this source. 

The countries of the old world exhibit greater extremes in human 
condition, in some respects, than the United States of America. This 
is the case with regard to the matter of education. In England, 
we have education ranging from zero, so to say, up to the highest 
acquirements, and the highest sub-divisions of science : in the United 
States, among the white population, there is less of such extremes. A 
considerable portion of some classes of society in England, are more 
highly educated than any corresponding proportion in America. We 
apprehend that there is as yet little on the other side of the Atlantic 
which approaches the severity and thoroughness of intellectual dis- 
cipline and attainment, both in the higher literature and in the exact 
sciences, which are aimed at in our English university-system, old and 
new.* But neither, on the other hand, is there among the American 
citizens that mass of ignorance which has been our national disgrace. 
The bulk of the people in the State of New York, and in the six New 
England States, are, according to the general testimony, much above 
any equal promiscuous number of our own population as respects the 

* To do the Americans justice, however, we must admit, that in Biblical 
Criticism they have been before us : they haye, at all events, been much more 
attentive to-this important department of learnmg. 
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elements of knowledge : the Slave States, of course, are in the lowest 
condition, both as to education and morals. 

With a view to more impartial justice towards our American kins- 
men, we will bring forward some testimonies both to the merits and the 
demerits which are alleged to attach to their educational system, and 
to be manifest either in its general results or its internal working. 

The New England states are especially pointed to, as exhibiting 
the happy effect of the universal diffusion of popular education. In 
this part of the Republic, it is said to have marked its impress very 
distinctly on the general character and mind of the people, now 
amounting to nearly 3,000,000. The value of the school-system is 
so appreciated, that no difficulty seems to arise in raising funds for 
its perpetuation. In a case which occurred some years ago, where the 
demands of the law would have been fulfilled by an^ expenditure of 
3,000 dollars, an amount of 60,000, or 70,000 was freely applied 
to the object. Many of the blessings which these six States enjoy, are 
regarded by statesmen, as well as by the inhabitants themselves, as 
very materially to be traced to the training which the young, gene- 
rally, receive. The security of life and property is said to be as great 
in New England as in any part of the world. Of pauperism, there is 
in the native population very little. Industry, order, comfort, wealth, 
and happiness, are diffiised on all sides. All men seem to feel that 
each has a personal interest in keeping ignorance and its miserable 
consequences out of the body politic. ** We regard public instruction,*' 
said Mr. Webster in a speech, in Congress, ^'as a wise and liberal 
system of police, by which property, and life, and the peace of society, 
are secured. We hope to excite a feeling of respectability and a sense 
of character, by enlarging the capacity and increasing the sphere of 
intellectual enjoyment. By general instruction we seek, as £Eur as pos- 
sible, to purify the whole moral atmosphere. We hope for a security 
beyond the law, and above the law, in the prevalence of enlightened and 
well-principled moral sentiment. We hope to continue and prolong 
the time when, in the villages and farm-houses of New England, there 
may be undisturbed sleep with unbarred doors. And knowing that 
our government rests directly on the public wUl, we confidently tmst 
that, by the diffusion of general knowledge, and good and virtuous 
sentiments, the political fabric may be secure, as well against open 
violence and overthrow, as against the more slow but sure under- 
mining of licentiousness." 

To the same effect Dr. Channing, in his beautiful tract on the 
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'' ElevatioB of the Working Classes :*' "The work of elevating that 
portion of the community who subsist by the labour of their hands, is 
going on. It is advancing nowhere so rapidly as in this city (Boston). 
I may add that I do not believe that, on the feice of the earth, the spirit 
of improvement has anywhere seized so strongly on those who live by 
the sweat of their brow as on ourselves. Here, it is nothing rare to 
meet the union of intellectual culture and self-respect, with hard w'ork 
Here, the prejudice against labour, as degrading, has very much given 
way. In this country the labouring class, with few exceptions, may 
well be satisfied with their accommodations. Very many of them need 
nothing but a higher taste for beauty, order, and neatness, to give an 
air of refinement as well as grace to their establishments. In this 
country, the mass of labourers have their share of outward good." 

Speaking of the United States, in general. Dr. Porter, in his letter 
to the Statistical Section of the British Association, in 1838, bears the 
foUowing testimony to the importance of securing moral and religious 
education as well as secular, and to the value and efficacy of the Sunday- 
school system : " All our experience teaches us that the diminution of 
crime, and the general improvement of the people, are in direct 
proportion to the extent with which moral and religions instruction 
is combined with that which may be termed secular. Hence the 
remarkable £ftct, that, in several penitentiaries where an examination 
has been instituted, no inmate has been found, or at most but one or 
two, who have previously enjoyed the benefit of a thorough Sunday- 
school course." 

English opinions on America, and every thing American, have been 
so tinctured with party spirit, that it becomes of some importance to 
inquire who says it, before we give implicit credence to the tale of 
the transatlantic traveller. Some can see little that pleases them in 
the new world : not having much taste for grand principles, they find 
nothing that is interesting in the progress of a vast experiment in the 
moral economy of man ; and their microscopic vision is filled with see^ 
ing peccadillos. O&ers, again, are like lovers who are blind to faults ; 
or who even adore them as excellences. Political party, religious bias, 
theory of government, or even the humour of the hour, as they have 
varied in the witnesses, have given us different if not contradictory re- 
ports. The conclusi<m is that, in America, as in most other countries, 
there is something good, and something bad — slavery and repudiation 
always apart. Such writers as Mr. Buckingham and Dr. Combe are 
more dispassionate than many, and seem more to be relied on. 

d2 
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Mr. Buckingliam * testifies that the teachers in the schools of the 
». city of New York, are superior in intellect and manners to the majo> 
rity of the teachers he had met with, in England, in our National 
or British Schools. Dr. Comhe, who travelled in the United States, 
in 1838-9-40, remarks that the present " common school " education 
is chiefly limited to reading, writing, and arithmetic ; yet he hears 
highly favorahle testimony to the effects which appeared to him to arise 
from the hanishment of popular ignorance : " I recognise the presence of 
a higher general civilisation in the United States than is to he found in 
any European country, except prohahly in Switzerland, which has similar 
institutions. What European monarchy could throw such an extent 
of power into the hands of the whole people as is done in the United 
States, and afterwards hoast of equal order, law, and justice ? The 
oppressed, the injured, the ignorant and uninstructed masses, would, in 
all prohahility, during the first exercise of their power, rush headlong 
into anarchy." 

An education so general over a whole nation as that which exists in 
America, can scarcely fail to have an infiuence on the character of its 
religious life. In 1842, when the population of the United States 
would approach to 17,500,000 souls, the numher of ministers of 
religion of the Episcopalian, Preshyterian, Congregational, Baptist, 
and Methodist denominations, was 14,931, all supported hy voluntary 
contrihution ; and the communicants belonging to these bodies were 
considered to amount to about 2,500,000, or one in seven of the entire 
population : but other Protestant denominations, and Roman Catholics, 
together comprising a population estimated to be about 3,600,000, 
were not included in this enumeration. -{* 

Notwithstanding the above testimonies, the results of popular educa- 
tion, in America, have occasionally been called in question on this side 
of the water ; sometimes we apprehend in consequence of some partial 
view of statistics. Dr. Liebig, in a letter to the Prison-Society of Phi- 
ladelphia, remarks that it had been asserted in the British House of 
Commons that the progress of education had not diminished crime in 
the United States, This position he strenuously combats, laying down 
at the same time the important principle, not always duly heeded, 
that ** the greatest circumspection is necessary in drawing conclusions 
from statistical statements :" for without circumspection, certain it is 

* ** America," 1841. 

t Religion in theUnitedStatesof America, by the Rev. Robert Baird; 1844 : 

p. G02. 
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that " you may prove any thing by figures.'** Dr. Liebig remarks that, 
besides comparing the proportion between crime and population, we 
must take into account other circumstances: thus, there may have 
been an influx of destitute emigrants, or the disbanding of troops, or 
an unusually severe winter, or a deficiency of food, or some other 
occasional and influential cause of an increase in the criminal calendar 
for the time being. It appears, at all events, from the experience of 
Mr. Wood, the warden of the Eastern Penitentiary, that if any class of 
persons are grossly ignorant, those are the persons who are found 
oflending against the laws : ** school education,*' he reports, '* is with 
most convicts very deficient, or entirely wanting, "f 

But the ** common-school " system has to redeem itself from other 
imputations — more serious, because they cannot be so easUy parried or 
disposed of : some of them are of very recent date. They relate prin- 
cipally to the internal working of the system; and some of the facts 
appear remarkably to confirm the sagacious remarks of Dr. Combe. 
This intelligent traveUer, already quoted in favour of the general effect 
of the American popular education, thinks that it might be rendered 
far more efficient than it now is, if it were accompanied with ** more 
social training, and the inculcation, systematically, of habits of pru- 
dence, deference to authority, and self-restraint." He sees a greater 
necessity of this from the estimate which he forms of the American 
character, which he thinks tends towards action from impulse rather 
than from reflection. He views the common-school system as capable 
of being carried, far beyond its present imperfect state ; and is of 
opinion that half a century must still elapse before the effect of a 
really thorough system of popular education will be fiilly developed. 
Dr. Combe, however, does not anticipate any other than highly bene- 
ficial results, 

f While it is, no doubt, true that there are a great number of very 
excellent schools throughout the States, American documents prove a 

* This is literally true: for in arithmetic and its algebraic applicatioiis, the 
greatest absurdities may be proved unless we are careful as to what steps we 
are entitled to take in the process. Thus two may be proved eqaal to four; as 
any one may see who knows arithmetic : If x — 2 = 0, then x* — 4 = 0, and 
r^ — 2ar = 0: therefore (* + 2) (x — 2) = x (x — 2); and jr = x -f- 2, or 
2 =s 4. See IVq/I De Morgan* s Algebra Preliminary to the Differential Calcuhuj 
Chap. VI. 

t The Letter referred to is quoted by Mr. Buckin^jham: "America," 
1841. 
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sad amount of local defect and ill-working in the system, as regards 
Teachers, Schools and Scholars. 

With respect to jfeocAers : the '* Beport of Common Schools in the 
State of New York," presented to the Government early in 1845, 
testifies, that '* very few young persons look on teaching in any other 
light than as a temporary employment." One superintendent says, 
"in ^ve successive visits which I made through the county, I met 
one of the itinerant teachers in as many different schools." Of 5,845 
teachers in winter schools, 1,936 ; and of 6»348 teachers in summer 
schools, 2,552 ; had " in the whole taught for a less period than one 
year." Of 4,701 teachers in winter schools, 3,991 ; and out of a 
numher not specified, 4,409 ; had " taught the same school less than 
one year." '*It is well known," says one of the sup^nutendents, 
" that few male teachers «re now employed for a term over four months 
in a year, at an average comp^isation of only about thirteen dollars 
(56s. 4d«) per month ; and female teachers for a term of not more 
than five months, and at an average monthly compensation of less than 
six dollars (26s.) : and that, too, where the simplest mechanical labour 
not only gives permanent employment, but commands £or a Biale from 
twenty-five to thirty dollars (108s. 4d. to 130s.) per month; and for 
a female from ten to twelve dollars (438. 4d. to 52s.)* Even in 
Massachussets, regarded as the best educated of all the States, the 
municipal school-committee may be found who (says one ai the super- 
intendents) " are anxious to show their shrewdness in driving a 
bargain, by employing a teacher who will act for the lowest possible 
sum per month." It is not to be wondered at, surely, that instances 
occur of gross ignorance in teachws.f 

It is remarkable that, as appears from these Reports, the notion 
has gained ground that females make better teachers than men, 
even in boys' schools.]}; In this respect, the American ideas are 
precisely at antipodes willi the Prussian. More females are employed 
as teachers in the State of New York than men : in Massachussets, 
the male teachers are 2,529, and the females 4,581 ; and in the 
city of Philadelphia, the male teachers are 84, and the females 
442. In these parts of the Union, a notion seems to be diffused 
that even boys far advanced in their teens are best taught by 
women ; but many oppose this principle. Some of the Massachussets 

* Stale of New York Beport: 1845, pp. 100. 129. 291. 296. 382. 

t Massachussets Beport, p. 196. X Beport for Boston, 1845. 
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superintendents say that it is ''entirely groundless to suppose that 
fnnales cannot manage the larger boys." A sdiool is alluded to, 
^'one of the best in the town" in which it is situated, which has 
£rom its origin been taught by females ; and in which, " during 
the past winter, there were six or eight young men from eighteen to 
twenty years of age, whose deportment was perfectly respectful and 
orderly, and whose improvement was evidently good." It is argued 
that " fanaks have a tact in communicating instruction— more winning 
tenderness and inexhaustible patience than the other sex. Female 
teachers have generally been more successful : and is it not because 
men have less affection, but think more of stuffing the understanding 
than of rearing and fostering the affections ?" * The above argument may 
not be without force as applied to infant schools, or the teaching of 
children under about seven years of age : but as to the comparative 
efficiency of female teachers for the completion of the education of 
boys^ we must strongly sympathize with the dissentients ; and with the 
New York superintendent, who says that '* a s^ous hindrance to the 
prosperity of the schools is found in the practice of employing males 
f<Hr a portion of the yemr, and females for the remainder." f Unfortu- 
nately, the Massachussets superintendent, who so strenuously patronises 
the female sex as teachers, in preference to men, spoils all by adding 
to his eulogy the following ungallant piece of cool utilitarianism: 
** TluMrough And experienced female-teachers might be employed for a 
less compensation than what is usually paid to male teachers." X 

The native testimony also proclaims a condition of things as to 
School'BuUdinffSf which must strongly remind those who have read the 
Beports of the nearly 500 inspectors sent through France by M. 
Cruizet, of the miserable apologies for schools which they found in 
various parts of that country. In the leading State of New York : 
out of 9,038 schools, 8,840 were constructed of framed wood ; 2,986 
were in bad repair ; 6,449 were not duly ventilated ; and 5,582 were 
destitute of conveniences indispensible to civilisation. The superin- 
tendents report, that '* some of those under the head of ' ordinary 
repair' and many under the head of 'bad repair,' are such that 
it would be doing great injustice to the term * stable' to apply it to 
one of those miserable buildings : yet to save each taxable inhabitant 
of the district a few doUars, these hovels, fit only for the habitations 



* Mass. Report, pp. 111. 133. 184. 206. 248. t New York Beport, p. 222. 

X Mass. Report, p. 166. 
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of moles, bats, and screech owls, are kept along from year to year.*' 
'* No language can detract from their merits, for they are past 
running down/' Of the 112 school-houses in one county, it is 
said, " there are forty-four of those miserable apologies, with gaping 
roofs, yawning walls, stilted benches, pestiferous gases, in fine every 
accompaniment calculated to make them repulsive to the juvenile 
mind." Of one district, it is said, " few school-houses are larger 
than twenty or twenty-six feet on the ground, and seven in height 
Disease is often engendered."* 

The honest revelations of the superintendents also disclose informa- 
tion with respect to the Scholars, It seems that many young persons 
of both sexes practise a sort of intermittent attendance at school up to 
twenty years of age : but how far the proportion who do so would 
lower the ratio of the tables (understood to be that of the juvenile 
population under teaching) to the whole, does not appear. Another 
feature, however, of the American common-school system forms a de- 
cided and lamentable drawback from the apparent value of the statistical 
documents, f We learn that it is very customary for children to attend 
at school for a part, sometimes only a small part, of the year. Mr. 
Buckingham j; quotes official reports of the State of Maine showing that, 
on the average, each school was kept^ by a master during seven weeks, 
and by a mistress during nine weeks, of the year. In 1844, the num- 
ber of children who attended school was 709,000 ; but of this number, 
those who attended during the whole year did not amount to 3 per cent : 
those who attended from less than two to six months, were nearly 79 
per cent ; and 235,000, or more than 33 per cent, attended less than 
two months. § In Erie county, there were 8,614 nominal scholars, (con- 
siderably more than half who were on the list,) the greater part of whom 
did not attend regularly ; and many, so far as was known, not at all. 
The superintendent for Albany county reported that, in the city of 
Albany, more than 1,500 children were "growing up in idleness, in- 
subordination, vice and crime ; many of them already vagrants and 
beggars." The superintendent for the State of New York says that a 
multitude of youths "will not attend any schooljregularly, wilfully refusing 
to be educated ; or are found roving about in ignorance and dej^ravity, 

* Report for the State of New York, presented in 1845. pp. 81, 122, 171 
188. 355. 

t See page 12. 

X "America,** J 841, vol. I. 

§ Keport of Common Schools in the State of New York (1845), p. 12. 
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through the neglect of parents, '' even in the midst of common-schools 
open to receive them.'' * Again, in Massachussets, the average time 
during which the schools were kept open in twelve months, in the 
year 1843-4, was not eight months ; the average time of attendance 
was much less The superintendents in Massachussets complain that 
** truancy prevails in the schools in an alarming degree ; and that " the 
irregularity and inconstancy of attendance is an enormous evO, and has 
a withering influence on the schools." " Little more than half the 
children attend in the summer, and only eleven seventeenths in the 
winter." The average attendance, in the most populous districts, is 
stated to be about fifteen weeks of the year.f 

It appears that, in the United States, as among ourselves, there are 
differences of opinion with respect to the value of the monitorial system. 
This controversy has the effect of superfluously multiplying local schools ; 
the same efiect which is not seldom produced in England by our religious 
differences. In America, as we have seen, secular instruction is the 
object in the schools, and they embrace all parties : but Mr. Reese, of 
New York, informs us that, on the alleged ground of opposition to the 
monitorial system "as practised in the public schools, an incredible 
number of teachers are employed in single schools ; " and that *' new 
schools have been opened next door to existing schools, manifestly for 
the purpose of running an opposition line ; thus doubling the expense 
to the city. J" 

It seems that the generally secular character of the schools, and the 
popular election of the school-officers, still leave room for some com- 
plaints from superintendents of " sectarianism in religion and parti-* 
sanship in politics," often leading to the election of " men of deficient 
qualifications," and to "teachers being subjected to the dictation of 
officers immeasurably their inferiors both in intelligence and educa-t 
tion." § Some would maintain that these evils are at least partly due 
to the want of a stricter governmental centralisation in the school- 
system : others would say they are the price of freedom ; and must 
be remedied, as they best may, on the principles of freedom. That 
there will be biases, under any system, is certain. A government 
will have its own biases under a strongly defined state-organization : or 
if the system be popular, prejudices and prepossessions are sure to 

♦ Report of Common Schools in the State of New York, pp. 156-7. 244. 
t Mass. Report : pp. 53. 253. 258. 264. 
X New York Report : pp. 235. 237. 
§ Ibid. p. 245. 
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weigh something; and, if the less the better, still this is what we 
must expect from human nature. * 

The conclusion at which we should arrive from this brief surrey of 
educational systems in Europe and America seems to be, that, amidst 
all the antagonist influences which may sometimes exist, a widely 
diffused education of the people has, in itself, a directly beneficial 
effect as to external civilization and comfort, and a highly favorable 
tendency as to morals : but that the quality of the instruction given, 
the character and spirit of the parties engaged in administering it, 
the kind and degree of governmental interposition, together with a 
variety of local and political circumstances, must be taken into the 
account, as calculated in any particular case to modify the results. 
One thing, however, seems tolerably certain — ^that even where the 
educational system of a country is not all that could be desired, and 
does not seem to have produced all the effects whidi might have been 
hoped for, we may at all events conclude lliat, with the same un*- 
fEivonrable influences in operation, matters would have been still worse 
in the absence of the educational system, and with blank ignorance 
in its room. On the whole we learn, not to prepare ourselves for 
discouragement by indulging in one-sided and Utopian imaginations^ 
Let us not suppose that vice and crime must necessarily &11 before 
intellectual culture, or suddenly disappear even in connexion with a 
system of moral and religious training. Ages will be necessary before 
it can be said what education can do for our peq^e. The mischiefe of 
past ignorance and neglect will require time for draining off, before 
we can have such a soil of promise as we desire to work on. Parents 
are now often daily counteracting the best efforts. Let us look for 
great flnal results ; but let us not, under any system, cheridi mere 
arcadian visions. 

* The author, not hafing ready access to the above named reoent American 
Beports, has to acknowledge his obligations to Mr. Edward Barnes's quota- 
tions i of which the above is a digest (Letters to Lord John Bossell, 1846.) 
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B&IEF SUICMAKT OF THE HISTORY OF POPULAR EDUCATION IN 

THE THREE KINODOHS. 

It is i& Scotland that we find the earliest and most distinct ap- 
proach towards a regular national sdieme of elementary education; 
and it seems generally agreed that the labouring classes, there, have 
for ages been the most instructed people in the British Empire. 
Their marked superiority to the English in intelligence, cannot 
fiiil to have struck the attention of every observant traveller. The 
parochial school-system, taxation for its support, and compulsory 
attendance at school, were in existence before the Beformation. 
At a later period, 1696, the landlords were expressly enjoined to 
provide, in every parish, a school, a house for the master, and a 
salary in addition to the scholars' fees. The kirk, under the com- 
missioners of supply, were to see that this was done. Afterwards 
it devolved on the clergy to take care that no children neglected the 
schools; and that schoolmasters educated in the universities were 
preferred. During the latter part of the eighteenth century, a 
degeneration in the working of the system is reported, attributed 
by some in part to the prevalence of a lethargic spirit, at that time, 
among the clergy : in part to the scantiness of the salaries of the 
masters, which had not been raised according to the altered value 
of money; so that they could not maintain a creditable position in 
society. The French Revolution alarmed many, and directed at- 
tention to the common people. The General Assembly bore strong 
testimony to the importance of the object; and an Act of 1803 
bettered iAie condition of the masters, and produced a more capable 
class of men. They are now usually required to be able to teach 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, and the more common and useful 
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branches of practical mathematics ; and to give instruction in Latin 
and the rudiments of Greek. In 1828, the salaries of the masters 
were again increased,* and the liberality of landowners in some places 
induced them to provide larger accommodation, in school-buildings and 
masters' houses, than the statute absolutely required. 

The moderation of the school-fees -f has brought the advantages of 
education within the reach of almost the poorest. Parents in Scotland 
generally regard ignorance as one of the worst evils that could heM 
their children. The school-system is admitted by all to have had a very 
great effect on the industry and general habits of the people ; and is no 
doubt one of the main causes of the importance of the country, which 
has long been more than commensurate with the fertility of its soil or 
the number of its inhabitants. The good effects of the system may be 
traced far away from the busy hum of life, and the intelligence of the 
great towns of Scotland. " It is not," says Mr. Wyse, " in her steam- 
boats, nor her manufactories, not in her Paisleys and Glasgows, that 
the full results of this system are to be sought : we must look to her 
mountain ranges, to her scattered hamlets, for much of its best fruits. 
The * Cotter's Saturday Night' is not the portrait of an individual, but 
of a class. There is nothing more touching than the joyous tears of 
those Highland mothers (depicted with so much nature in the Report of 
the Committee of the General Assembly) at the first exploits of their 
children in some lonely school of their mountain holds. These are the 
signs by which we know that the change has got into the heart of a 
nation. "J 

Since the commencement of the present century, a new spirit of zeal 
has arisen in the cause of popular education, in Scotland ; especially in 
behalf of the Highlands and Islands. Still it appears that the supply 
has not overtaken the wants of the population, on a scale to be compared 
with that of many parts of the Continent of Europe and of the United 
States of America. Hence the new " Free Church," alone, is in course 

* But the maximum only to £34. 48. 4d. per annum, and the minimum to 
£25. 13. 7, independently of the school-fees, and a house and garden ; in s 
cheaper country, however, than England. 

f The fees paid by the scholars attending the Scottish parochial schools, are 
on the average about 2s. 6d. or 3s. a quarter, for English; 4s. and 4s. 6d. when 
writing and arithmetic are learned ; and from 5s. to 7s. 6d. when Latin and 
Greek are included. 

X See a paper on "Education," by T. Wyse, Esq., M.P., in the First Publi- 
cation of the Central Society. 
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of providing 500 or more additional schools. Many persons attribute 
whatever deficiency has existed in Scotland, as elsewhere, to the want 
of a higher centralisation or more complete governmental system. It 
would seem, at all events, that the existing laws on the subject have not 
supplied the wants of the increased population ; and that government 
have not made grants equal to fill up the void : so that the voluntary 
principle has still ample scope for its powers. It appears that in Scot- 
land the results have often been far below the means employed, because 
there has been a waste of machinery. Two or three schools, on difierent 
principles, sometimes stand near each other ; which, if properly located 
and well-managed, would produce a much more useful result. This is 
a rock on which it seems we are in some danger of [splitting in the 
South, where our religious differences have, in not a few instances, occa- 
sioned the erection of new buildings when old ones would have sufficed 
for all the children that could be obtained: in the meantime, many 
parts of our country are still deficient. In the towns of Scotland, the 
system is chiefly voluntary ; in the country the old plan prevails. The 
buildings are reported as having, for the most part, been inadequate to 
a healthy and satisfeictory working ; and the remuneration of the teacher 
is still insufficient. Another very serious defect, fatal to a high tone of 
instruction, has been the want of the previous attendance of the masters 
at normal schools; the office having frequently been held only as a 
kind of temporary stepping-stone to the ministry of the kirk. It has 
been proposed, on the state principle, to remedy some of the evils 
which have prevailed, by an extension of the existing law ; so that a 
majority of rate-payers should enable the authorities to assess such 
classes as are capable of bearing the burden ; the rate-payers would 
then be, in some respects, in the situation of heritors, and would be 
represented in the school committees. 

By the Beport of Mr. Gordon, inspector of schools in Scotland, dated 
1846, it appears that, in the counties of Stirling, Clackmannan, Lin- 
lithgow, and Renfrew, containing a population of 283,156, schools of 
one description or other are universal, within convenient distances. 
Where the government schools do not suffice, voluntary funds supply 
the deficiency. There is no complaint of the want of schools : the 
complaint is the want and the irregularity of attendance. The Report 
states that " religion is taught in all the schools without exception ; 
and has in no instance been omitted, either from neglect, or from aa 
opinion that it may be more fitly left to the clergyman or the parent." 

In Ireland, the system of popular education has undergone im-^ 
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portant changes within the last sixteen years. It is remarkable that 
this afflicted country was, for ages, the most renowned in £ar(^ for 
learning* Her institutions sofiered much from the ravages of the 
Danes and £astmen in the ninth and tenth centuries : but her destiny 
was fixed by her formal submission to Borne in 1152, and Adrian's 
bestowment of her soon aft», as part of the patrimony of St. Peter, to 
Henry Plantagenet. Centuries of oppression passed on till the Be- 
formation ; when Ireland began to enter on a new scene of calamities, 
consequent on the breach which took place between the two foreign 
powers that claimed to divide the civil and spiritual dominion over her ; 
the monarch being resolved to maintain an ecclesiastical supremacy 
which the Irish nation believed to be due only to the Pope* The school- 
system in Ireland originated in a law of Henry VIII., which was re- 
enacted in subsequent reigns, binding every incumbent by oath to 
establish an " English school " in his parish. The continued strife, 
however, which existed between the Saxon and the '* Milesian," and 
the religious discord of the Catholic and the Protestant, rendered the 
law finally a dead letter ; and the oath became obsolete except only as 
entitling to tithe. The economy of education in Ireland, instead of 
being a means, as it often has been on the Continent of Europe, of 
moderating the strife of diverse religious communities, proved for ages 
one main, source of national grievance. How could it be otherwise 
while it was transportation for any one but a Protestant to be a teadier 
or tutor, in a nation of Boman Catholics ! 

The Charter-School system, incorporated in 1733, was a harsh and 
ill-judged contrivance for advancing Protestantism by keying children 
in boarding houses, under prohibition of intercourse with their parents 
and Mends. Some thirty years from the date of the charter, the exist- 
ing schools were reported as 47) with 1,979 scholars. After the system 
had continued almost a century, having been aided by vast sums of 
public money, sometimes from £20,000 to £30,000 in the year, the 
parliamentary grant was withdrawn from these nominally " religious " 
schools, as having been found on inspection miserably inefficient, in a 
wretched physical condition, sometimes grievously oppressive to the 
children, and apparently incapable of being improved. 

In 1792, arose the Society for Discotmtenancing Vice; and Pro^ 
mating the Knowledge of the Christian Religion : to " counteract the 
rapid progress which Infidelity and Criminality are making through the 
Kingdom." A part of the object of this society, ultimately, was to 
establish ^ schools for the poor ; and again upon the principle of Pro- 
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testant church-ascendency. Many Boman Catholic children, howeyer, 
were received as scholars, on whom it appears that Protestant religious 
instruction was not enforced, though this omission was contrary to the 
rules. In some schools the inspectors even found the Bomish catechism. 
This incorporated society, up to^l827, when the grants ceased, had 
received upwards of £100,000 &om the government. These schools, 
like the former, never assumed a numerical importance to he com- 
pared with the population : still they attained credit for heing much 
more equitable and liberal in their working. 

The Society for Promoting Education in Ireland, also aided by govern- 
ment, was, &om the year 1817, called the Kildare^Place Society ; and 
was founded on the principle that, dispensing with catechetical instruc- 
tion, the whole Bible should be read in the schools without note or com- 
ment. The parliamentary grant to this society amounted, during several 
years, to £25,000 annually. Difficulties, however, arose partly in 
consequence of the Bomish Church not approving of the reading of the 
Bible as a school book^ without the superintendence of the priest ; but 
also very much from the society not strictly adhering to its own rules 
of neutrality between Catholic and Protestant : and though it was £ar 
more liberal and effective than any of its predecessors, it failed to har- 
monise the discordance of parties, and therefore to obtain adequate 
success. 

Previously to the establishment of the NcUumal System^ the funds 
voted by Parliament for education had been administered by voluntary 
societies: but in 1831, the Whig government, in consequence of a 
Bill proposed by Mr. Wyse, took the subject of Irish education 
into its own hands, by establishing a Board of education nominated 
by the Cabinet, and responsible to Parliament; and by transferring 
to this Board the annual grant previously made to the Kildare-Place 
Society. This great measure may be pronounced the first example 
of a regular state-organization of the machinery of education yet made 
in the three kingdoms. The government, in explaining its views, 
stated that *' no private society deriving a part of its annual income 
from private sources, and only made a channel of the munificence 
of the legislature, without being subject to any direct responsi- 
bility, could adequately and satisfactorily accomplish the end."* 
The plan proposed by the Committee of the House of Commons on 

• See the letter ci Mr. (now Lord) Stanley, then Secretary for Irakiid, to 
the Duke of Leinster. 
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Education, in pursuance of the intentions of government, was to afford, 
if possible, a combined literary, and a separate religious education: 
a method which has been strenuously advocated as the only one by 
which the difficulties arising from religious diversities can be got 
over also in England. In order to attain the object, the government 
considered it necessary to constitute a Board of men of high personal 
character and influence, of the different religious opinions which pre- 
vailed. It was composed chiefly of clergy of the highest station or 
repute. It consisted of three Protestant Episcopalians, two Catholics, 
one Unitarian, and one orthodox Presbyterian.* It was empowered 
to exercise entire control over all the schools : applications for aid 
to be admissible from bodies of all denominations who are willing 
to comply with the regulations; impartial inquiry to be made re- 
specting such applications; and all consents and refusals to be laid 
annually before Parliament. No grants of public money to be received 
until local funds are raised, by the parties applying, to provide for 
the annual repairs of the school-house and frirniture, a permanent 
salary for the master, and school-books and requisites at half-price. 
Where aid is sought for building a school-house, one third of the 
estimated cost first to be subscribed : an approved site must also have 
been granted for the building, to be vested in trustees approved by 
the Board. 

As to the internal economy of the system : four or five days in the 
week were assigned to moral and literary education only; and the 
remaining one or two days to such religious education, separately given, 
as may seem fit to the clergy of the respective persuasions : but the 
clergy may give religious instruction on other days, also, either before 
or after the ordinary school hours. The intention is not, however, to 
prohibit, in the combined tuition, such portions of the sacred history, or 
of religious and moral teaching, as may be approved by the Board. 
Teachers may be appointed by the party applying for aid; but they 
must have attended the normal school in Dublin, and have received 
testimonials of conduct and fitness. The Board has absolute control 
over the frinds voted by Parliament; and besides granting aid for 

* The commissioners named were : the Duke of Leinster, the Protestant 
Archbishop of Dublin, Bev. Dr. Sadleir (of the Protestant Church of Ire* 
land) : the Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, the Bight Hon. A. K. Blake, 
Chief Remembrancer ('Catholics) : B. Holmes, Esq. (a Unitarian) : the Bev. 
James Carlile (a Presbyterian). The Board haa since been incorporated, and 
now consists of ten members. 
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building schools, it pays inspectors, allows gratuities to teachers, 
edits and prints books, and the like. It encourages the combined 
education of all religious parties, so far as this can fairly be done. 
With this view a small volume of extracts from the Holy Scriptures 
was compiled under the sanction of the Bomish and Protestant arch- 
bishops ; and these selections are to be generally, though not com- 
pulsorily, read in the schools— a concession on the part of the Catholics 
which was of favourable presage. A more recent regulation allows the 
Scriptures at large, and other works of a religious character, to be 
read at stated hours on any or every day in the week ; but where 
parents object, their children may at such times be absent, eonvenience 
being consulted by such reading taking place either at the hour of 
opening or of closing the schools. The whole method of conducting 
religious instruction, as proposed by government, seems equitably con- 
ceived, and much resembles the mode employed in many parts of the 
Continent. 

Party differences, however, did not fail to produce dissatisfaction 
even with a scheme apparently so liberal. The old political spirit of 
Protestant ascendancy offered it, at the outset, the most violent oppo- 
sition; and religious objections, honest or dishonest, have been re- 
peatedly urged against it with a view to induce the government to 
abandon the design, but without success. In some of its details, the 
system is regarded as giving advantage to Romanism ; and Protestants 
are sometimes found reusing to promote education in connexion witii 
the Bomish clergy. The Catholics also (though it would seem with 
greater moderation) expressed discontent on account of only two 
Catholics being appointed on the Board when it was constituted, the 
teachers and inspectors being nearly in the same proportion ; while the 
Catholic population as compared with the Protestant was in the ratio of 
eight or nine to two. The Catholics again, in their turn, allege certain 
details as £eivouring Protestant religious influence. Still, the great 
and increasing number of schools which have become connected with 
the Board, and the numerous applications made by Catholic clergymen, 
induce many impartial persons on the spot to regard the system as a 
great boon for Ireland; and it would no doubt be still much more 
efficient if the teachers were better paid. Many faults, however, are 
found with the plan, or its working, by those who are not under the 
influence of any of die great religious parties ; but who wish to see a 
more tiiorough government-organization, and suggest the substitution 
of local assessments instead of the present casual subscriptions, and 
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that the Board should be allowed as a corporate body the power to 
enforce the erection of schools, and to purchase land for them. Apart 
from other defects, the existing conditions have been complained 
of as not likely to supply the destitution of some of the more un- 
civilised parts of the country where there are no resident gentry, or 
but few, and those no cordial friends to the education of the people. 
That the impracticability of obtaining adequate local funds in the 
more destitute districts endangers their being neglected without 
government-aid, has been fully proved in the returns laid before Par- 
liament. 

But, of late, a different kind of objections have been current against 
the Irish national system, from an opposite quarter, adverse to all 
government-interference: objections which profess to be founded 
on existing facts, and which are intended to prove nothing less 
formidable than that this plan, like the former ones, has turned out 
to be a failure. We must state some of these allegations in brief. 
They are such as the following : "the interference of government by 
grants to societies, and by the Board, has not raised the character of 
the teachers, or the standard of education ; on the contrary, there has 
been in these respects a falling off: formerly the schoolmasters were 
candidates for the church among the Presbyterians and Roman 
Catholics, and included some clergymen now living of high talent 
and repute ; the Kildare Place Society introduced an inferior race, 
by destroying the very numerous voluntary private schools : this 
checked the spontaneous improvement that was going on, and the 
ill-directed good intentions of the society, together with the subsequent 
measures of government, extinguished it : the present schoolmasters 
are a depressed class, and feel that they can never rise to a respect- 
able position: the scheme has produced a sectarian rather than a 
united education ; and has not worked according to its design : gene- 
rally speaking. Catholics and Protestants have as much as possible 
avoided uniting in the establishment of schools ; and, taking the 
country as a whole, there are no schools so thoroughly sectarian, in 
their actual working, as those of the Board : there are schools wholly 
Roman Catholic enjoying the public money; and more recently, a 
set of schools has sprung up entirely in the hands of the Presby- 
terians : instead of a united education, you will find, in the same 
place, one school attached to the Presbyterian meeting-house, and a 
rival school attached to the Roman Catholic chipel ; each professing 
to be guided by the regulations of the Board, and placarded * National 
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School ;' but each attended almost exclusively by the children of the 
denomination that has procured its erection."* 

Since the date of these allegations, the Archbishop of Dublin, an 
active member of the Board, alluded to the subject of Irish national 
education in a speech at the annual meeting of the Manchester Athe- 
naeum. He stated that all the instruction that can be given jointly is 
so given ; and much of that instruction " consists of the knowledge of 
sacred history, of those great truths of our common Christianity, in 
which, thank heaven ! we all agree, much as we differ upon other points. 
I could produce from many of the national schools, where the children 
to the extent of more than seven-eighths are generally Roman Catholics, 
children who would stand an examination, not only of secular learning 
but in knowledge of the Scriptures, with any school that you may select 
in this country." The archbishop then contradicted the report which 
had prevailed, that where the parents of any of the children objected 
to the reading of portions or extracts of the Scriptures, the Bible was 
excluded from the school : the fact being, that the said children were 
allowed to withdraw at the time appointed for the scriptural exercise. 
The speech did not go into any details with respect to the working of 
the system, beyond the above &ct of the intelligence of Roman Catholic 
children ; and the point intended, with regard to Irish national educa- 
tion, evidently was to show, as was indeed afi&rmed, that it is *' not a 
godless and irreligious system, "f 

The Rev. Dr. Carlile, who was an original and very active member 
of the Board, though now no longer connected with it, has expressly 
replied to some of the above allegations : such as that government- 
interference, especially through the Board, has deteriorated the edu- 
cation of the country; that a successful class of teachers have been 
superseded ; that the increase of private schools has been checked ; and 
that the operations of the Board have " tended to strengthen popery." J 

* The above statements are made at large in a series of *' Letters on Irish Na- 
tional Education/* in the Patriot^ September 1846. It is even affirmed that so 
completely does the Romish Church over-rule the regulations, in some places, that 
** there is reason to think that its teaching is not confined to the time appointed, 
but is extended over the whole ordinary school-hours of every day." Letter 
ix : Patriot^ Sep, 84. 

t Speech of the Archbiihop of Dublin at Manchester, Oct. 22, 1846.— See 
Times, 

t Dr. Carlile's Letter to the Editor of the Patriot, Oct. 29, 1846. It should 
be stated, simply for the understanding of Dr. Carlile's views, that while he 

E 2 
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Dr. Carlile's vindication, however, as well as the archbishop's, is 
general, and leaves room for a detail of facts. There may be places 
where Roman Catholics and Protestants are nearly balanced as to num- 
bers, but too numerous for one school to suffice. It would be natural for 
each party, under these circumstances, to prefer having its own school. 
But this, it will be said, is not united education. Still the burden of 
proof lies on the objector, to show that, in any case, the school, how- 
ever actually attended by one religious party, is not open to all on equal 
terms, without religious monopoly or compulsion. Some of the above 
allegations would go far to intimate something very much like a viola- 
tion of the avowed liberal principle of the system : but — as in othei cases, 
statistical returns, so framed as to bring out the real state of things 
in detail, are wanting to decide the precise merits of this controversy. 

It is calculated that there are now upwards of 1,500,000 children in 
Ireland between the ages of five and twelve years ; and that of this 
number from 1,000,000 to 1,200,000 belong to the poorer classes. 
In 1841, according to the census, there were in Ireland 8,175,124 
souls. The number of children in attendance in the National Schools 
was 281,849.* The Board, in one of its Reports, estimated that an 
annual income of £210,000 would be required to render popular 
education general in Ireland.*)* 

In England there has been less of organization in the means of 
popular instruction than either in Scotland or in Ireland. The grammar- 
school system, always of partial extent, and long greatly mismanaged 
and perverted, has for ages kept stationary in the midst of an ever- 
teeming population ; till those edifices, *' few and far between," which 
have stood as signs of the munificence of by-gone times, and have 
been the principal seats of learning for the poor, have more and more 
become oases in the desert, or by abuse and obsoletion have been re- 
absorbed into it. 

It is in religious education, alone, that we have had a system which, 
from its extent, deserves to be called national ; and which we owe to 

defends what has been done in Ireland, he (as the reader might not expect) an- 
ticipates the time ** when the voluntary system will supersede the Irish national 
schools, and give a *'much better and more religious education,*' which he 
thinks the ** voluntary system ought to have done long ago.'* 

* According to the 12th Report, (1845,) the number on the roll was 432,844, 
in 3246 schools. 

t On Irish Popular Education, see Journal of Education ; and the Reports 
of the Board of Commissioners. 
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the exertions of Raikes, about the year 1783, in rousing public atten- 
tion to the immense benefits likely to ensue from rendering general a 
system of religious instruction for " poor children on the Lord's day." 
It is not likely that any organization of day-school instruction that we 
can expect, could prove an adequate substitute for the Sunday-school 
system, with its 2,000,000, and more, of scholars : on the other hand, 
good day-schools will but tend to give it more efficiency by creating 
better-prepared materials for it to work on. 

The British and Foreign School Society , which dates from 1808, was 
hailed by many as calculated to bring about a golden age of general 
iUumination, from its aim at teaching on the grand scale, and its pre- 
senting a basis on which almost all religious parties, among Protestants 
at least, might unite. Joseph Lancaster laboured with indefatigable 
zeal for thirty-five years, from 1803, to give range and efficiency to 
elementary instruction by means of the monitorial system, or the plan 
of one master superintending a large number of children, the most in- 
telligent acting as sub-teachers, and each draft (of twelve boys) standing 
about the monitor in a semicircle while being taught« A higher monitor 
was placed over every six drafts, and these monitors again had their 
superiors assigned to them ; all being under the master. In the pro- 
gress of the system, the interrogatory method has been more developed, 
and the whole practical detail greatly improved. The training of the 
monitors is now the more especial business of the master. 

Religious instruction is given in British and Foreign Schools, by the 
reading of the Holy Scriptures ; and by questions which are to be con-» 
ducted on the avowed principle of restriction to the *' grammatical 
sense,*' and to be answered a& much as possible in the words, of Scrip- 
ture. A book of extracts has been published by the Society expressly 
for this object, adapted to the capacities of children, and intended as 
introductory to the whole Bible, which is also daily used in the school. 
No forms of church government are inculcated, and no creed or cate- 
chism is introduced. On this condition, and that of the doors being 
open to all religious denominations, the committee render aid, in school- 
materials and small donations of money, to parties wishing to establish 
schools in connexion with the society. 

The Institution belonging to the society, in the Borough Road, is a 
model or normal school for training teachers, native and foreign, to 
practise the whole routine of the system. The normal pupils are also 
instructed daily in the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. Teachers are 
sent from the male and female departments to places requiring them, 
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on condition that the schools in which they are to teach shall be on the 
same footing as this establishment itself. 

Complaints have been made that Roman Catholics, and Unitarians, 
are virtually excluded from this normal seminary, * if not from 
the day-school, in consequence of the general spirit of the religious 
teaching which is adopted being of an " orthodox" or "evangelical" 
character, though no creed or catechism is introduced. It is easy 
to perceive that, in a place where any scriptural instruction whatever 
is given, it is precisely in reference to the above parties that difficulty as 
to principle would arise. Provided religion is to be taught at all, if 
Boman Catholics are unwilling that instruction should be given in the 
** grammatical sense" of Scripture, as this phrase is interpreted 
by the Society, or that it should be given at all excepting by 
their own clergy ; and if Unitarians feel that their views of what 
religious teaching should be are also compromised : it must be 
confessed that, unless the system were remodelled, there seems no 
remedy but in the above religious denominations having separate 
schools of their own^ on the same government-terms. Even were 
the Scriptures merely read in the school, without any examination 
founded on their contents, Catholics might still take exception 
against the authorised version. Unitarians might do the same : 
but the British and Foreign School Society has the advantage of 
having secured to itself the sufirages of many belonging to all the 
other Protestant denominations, not excluding members of the Church 
6f England ; and so far as the Protestant non-conforming bodies are con- 
cerned, the Unitarians excepted, we are not aware that any objection 
is made to the general principle on which religious instruction is 
given in British Schools : where there is any want of sympathy with 
them from these bodies, it is quite on another ground — the principle 
of government-grants, which the society has recognised, but on which 
the dissenters are divided. 

The National School Society, instituted in 1811, was also founded on 
voluntary effort. Its immediate object is the education of the poor in 
the principles of the Established Church. As a general rule, children 
received into its schools are required to be instructed in the Liturgy 
and the Catechism, and constantly to attend at church unless reason for 
their non-attendance be assigned satisfactorily to the directors of the 
pchool. In some places the rule has been relaxed in favour of the 

* See 2nd Publication of the Central Society of Education, p, 361. 
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cliildren of dissenters. The diocesan and district institutions receive 
aid from the parent society on condition of adherence to the general 
principle, no other control being exercised over the local schools.* 
The general method adopted by the National Society is that of Dr. 
Bell, or the Madras system, which is monitorial like the British, 
with some diversity in the minor arrangements of the school-room : 
but the National Schools do not seem, for the most part, in time past, 
to have maintained a character for intellectual attainment and general 
religious instruction, equal to that of many of the British schools. 
Moreover, the avowedly exclusive object for which they are founded 
prevents them from being really National, f They differ widely from 
the British Schools, in being wholly denominational both in their prin- 
ciples and their working. Some of the doctrines of the Catechism 
present an insurmountable barrier to the success of the National Schools 
among the dissenters in general ; and as the children of one class of 
them are not baptized in infancy, these could not attend the schools 
without being obliged constantly to repeat what is untrue in point of 
fact. J 

The conditions on which both the above societies receive grants from 
government are nearly the same. Every application must be made to 
the Committee of Council on Education. There must be sufficient 
evidence that the case deserves assistance, and that there are no other 
available local funds : that there is a good legal tenure in the site 
of the school-house ; and a prospect of the school being permanently 
supported. Every building must be substantial, and contain not less 
than six feet square for each child. For every ten shillings granted by 
the government, the means of educating at least one child must be 
furnished, and the amount of private subscription must be previously 
expended. No applications to government are entertained except in 
connexion either with the National or the British Society, unless under 
special circumstances. In all cases, the schools aided by public 
money must receive the visits of government-inspectors, whose office 
is — not to interfere with the management of the schools, but solely 
to report on their condition. The British Schools, however, in their 

♦ Reports of the National School Society. 

t See " Observations on the School Return for the Diocese of Bath and 
Wells:" by the Rev. Thomas Spencer, M.A., of Hinton Charterhouse. 

t " Who gave you that name ? My godfathers and godmothers in wy 
baptism,** — Catech ism . 
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earliest relations with the government, were placed on a different foot- 
ing from the National in regard to inspection — a circumstance which 
has sometimes operated against them unfairly and injuriously. 

In 1820, Mr, BrougharrCs Bill entitled its author to the credit of 
being one of the first, if not the very first, to bring forward a scheme 
for the universal education of the people. The main provisions of 
this Bill were, that schools should be established wherever wanted, on 
evidence satisfactory to the Justices at Sessions : expenses beyond the 
government-grant to be defrayed by a county rate : the schoolmaster 
not to exercise the elective franchise : the clergy to have a veto on his 
election to any school : the ordinary, the dean, the chancellor, and the 
archdeacon, to act as visitors to the schools ; which were also to be 
open at times to the parochial clergy, who were to fix the hours of 
teaching : the clergy, advised by the churchwardens, to determine the 
admission-fee, from Id. to 4d. a week, unless poverty required exemp- 
tion : reading, writing, and accounts, to be taught in each school : the 
Bible to be read — the clergy might select the passages : no religious 
service to be held except in repeating the Lord's prayer, or reading 
other portions of Scripture : the Church Catechism to be taught, and 
the scholars to attend the parish church ; but exemption to be granted 
on notice of objection, and no child to be molested in any way for 
absence. — Many clauses in the Bill related to the means of rendering 
endowed grammar-schools and their funds more available for promoting 
popular education : — ^but beyond this last-named principle the measure 
was open to great objections. It proposed to base general education on 
a footing which was likely to meet with acquiescence only in a country 
where there were no great bodies of the people entertaining opinions 
differing from those of the religion of the State : for it went to render 
the machinery of education co-ordinate with that of the Establishment* 
Yet it is remarkable that the first parties who attacked the measure 
while it was yet in embryo, were churchmen. It was not sufficiently 
stringent for the high party, and they either quietly acquiesced in the 
objections of the dissenters against the Bill, or openly pronounced it 
to be an '* invention of Satan," and a plan for paganising the education 
of youth. Some, again, were displeased that dissenters should be 
regarded as entitled to any considerations of exemption ; or that their 
existence, even, should be recognized in a Bill for national educa- 
tion. Add to this, that the quarter whence the Bill came occasioned it 
to be regarded with suspicion. The weather-wise of the high-church 
party thought that no wind that would blow them any good could 
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Spring up in that direction : theirs was the old motto, Timeo Danaos 
et dona ferentes ; for they eschewed whatever savoured of " reform.** 
As for the dissenters : — they alleged that they had sufficient ground for 
dissatisfaction, " We are to be taxed," said they, ** with others ; but 
no one will be a parish-schoolmaster who is not a churchman." They 
considered that " all fair, equal, and legitimate moral influence, which 
the school-teacher who is what he ought to be cannot fail to exercise 
over the successive series of his pupils, even apart from all proselytism, 
was to be lost to them and to their principles, and was given up to 
the establishment." No dissenting minister, as such, was to have a 
voice in any of the local arrangements ; while the clergyman of the 
church presented himself at every turn, armed with influence and 
authority. — ^The Bill, however sincerely intended to promote the na- 
tional welfare in general, would, there is no doubt, have proved itself, 
in reality, a measure for the ascendency of ene religious party. 

We learn from a general survey of the periodical and daily press, 
and from much that occurs both in and out of Parliament, that there 
are not a few, who are friends to liberty, and would give no quarter to 
any measure which might go to inflict pains, penalties, or privations 
for any mere opinion : they have no sympathy with the exclusive 
claims of any priesthood, as such ; they detest sincerely enough all 
theological bigotry ; they are liberal, and avowed enemies to illibera- 
lism : — all this ; and still by some means there have been occasions 
of moment when they have evidently failed of prompt and hearty 
sympathy, to say the least, with the high-minded sense of equal 
political freedom, religious as well as civil, which is cherished by 
numerous members of the establishment itself; but by multitudes—- 
millions, and with great ardour, who are not of its communion : this 
lack of sympathy, too, when no aggressive movement against existing 
institutions has been concerned, nor even the demand for redress of 
grievances ; but, it may be, the mere preservation of a balance of rights 
and equalities already existing — rights which have been won only by 
some former union of all the friends of rational liberty. If we might 
venture to accommodate words belonging to a very different subject, we 
should say that the parties who have been most interested on certain 
great and critical occasions, have " called to their fellows, we have 
piped unto you and ye have not danced ; we have mourned unto you 
but ye have not lamented.** More recently, this was strikingly exem- 
plified in the tardy, and after all very partial and feeble opposition 
of liberal politicians to Sir James Graham's Bill, which could be 
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effected by reaction from the intense excitement out of doors, in the 
only place where resistance could have availed had the government 
resolved to persevere. 

The party alluded to, which has always existed in later times both 
in and out of Parliament, endeavoured, in 1820, as appears from what 
was said at that juncture in the public journals and periodicals, as 
well as in the legislature, to persuade the non-conforming part of the 
community that they had no ground of complaint on occasion of this 
memorable attempt to bring the boon of education now for the first 
time within the reach of all. No doubt, said they, the measure does 
place the education of the whole people very much in the hands of one 
party, not indeed as matter of right, but of expediency and circum- 
stance. A new system is best engrafted, if possible, on one already exist 
ing : such connexion wiU tend to give it dignity and stability. Why 
not use the mechanism of the church-establishment, already known to 
the law, rather than a new and untried mechanism ? Grant that the 
schoolmaster, either as a candidate, or actually in office, may some- 
times happen to be too liberal for the clergyman ; yet why object to 
the power of the church over him ? The principle is not new : the 
bishop, for instance, is already at the head of religion in his diocese ; 
and surely he, or those under him, are not more likely to abuse power 
in regard to education than in regard to religion. And can you deny 
that it is a wise precaution to place the schoolmaster beyond the risk 
of giving offence in the strifes and political contests, which are almost 
sure to be connected with an election. — This was almost literally the 
style of argument that passed current in the speeches and writings 
of those of the liberal party who were seconders and supporters of 
the proposed measure of 1820. Its failure, however, was surely not 
matter for wonder. On considering the relations of religious parties 
among us, either aforetime or within the last few years, can we say 
that, in reusing their consent, the opponents did not exercise a pro- 
phetic vision? or that the age was not too advanced for the lodg- 
ment of so much power in the hands of one party, and that party 
ecclesiastical ? The measure was evidently too late-bom for the times, 
by a century and a half : but probably no scheme giving less power 
to the Church, and more satisfaction to the dissenters, could at the 
time have had the remotest chance of being received by the strongest 
party. 

In the year 1835, Lord Brougham* s Resolutions in the House of 
Lords, again brought before the public the great cause of popular 
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education. They were to the following effect: There is a great 
deficiency of elementary instruction in the country, both as to 
extent and as to quality : private beneficence should not be checked, 
nor the poor prevented from endeavouring to pay for education ; but 
Parliament should render aid : infant schools are few in number, are 
greatly wanted for early moral training, and should be established, 
especially in larger towns: several normal schools should be insti- 
tuted for training teachers : a Board of Commissioners should be 
appointed to render existing endowments, which are now of little use, 
available for promoting public education. — The resolutions, of which 
the above is the substance, contain facts which were undoubtedly 
true, principles just and desirable, and a form of government* 
interference far less open to exception from opponents than that of 
the above Bill. Of course the equitable working of the plan would 
depend on the manner in which the Board discharged their office, 
particularly in regard to the principles on which the funds were 
appropriated ; as also on the practical relations of religious instruction. 
These resolutions, however, were withdrawn by the noble mover at 
tiie suggestion of the government, on the plea that it was desirable 
that whatever was done for education should be done on the principle 
of embracing the whole subject. 

In 1837) the same inde&tigable patron of learning introduced into 
the House of Lords a BUI for promoting Education in England 
and Wales,* A Board of Commissioners was to be appointed, 
consisting of two ministers of the crown and three paid life- 
members, with power to receive applications from persons wishing 
to establish or continue any description of schools; and power to 
apply parliamentary grants and other frmds for aiding this object, as 
weU as the object of establishing and carrying on schools (according to 
the discretion of the Board, and wiK such rules as they might frame 
for their own guidance) in cases were no application for aid was 
made. The Board was to have control over all schools aided by 
grants from government, or by a school-rate, (this tax being part 
of the system,) or by funds vested in the commissioners by indi- 
viduals. One important leading principle avowed in the BUI was the 

* This Bill is said, in the second pablication of the Central Society of 
Education, to have been the first which admitted the principle of taxation 
fbr education ; the Bill of 1820, however, included the same principle in a 
connty-rate. 
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concurrence of tlie local authorities with the Board of Commissiofli 
in the places where* schools were to be planted or assisted. Where 
there was no municipal corporation, a requisition signed by five or 
six persons might summon a general meeting, at which a school- 
committee of rate payers might be chosen, who with consent of the 
Board might levy a rate on the parish : the electors to be rate-payers, 
and all persons who have received a school-education. All scientific 
and literary institutions, also private schools, might at their option 
place themselves under the Commission on submitting to inspection 
with a view to government certificates. The Holy Scriptures were 
to be read in the schools, but absence from this lesson was to be 
granted, if required, to children of Roman Catholic or Jewish parents ; 
and it was assumed that the Board would countenance no school of 
an exclusive character, violating equal religious liberty. Another part 
of the Bill related to the often-agitated and most important question 
of the better administration of charitable funds. This Bill also Mled 
of becoming the law of the land. 

Great exception was taken to the proposed measure, as throwing far 
too much power into the hands of government in the matter of education. 
Even those who were most anxious for an organized system, and who 
would not have objected to a considerable degree of centralization, re- 
garded this proposal as sure to be impracticable in its working, in con- 
sequence of the somewhat heterogeneous constitution of the management, 
the difficulty of harmonizing it with local circumstances, and the un- 
certain character impressed on it by contingent political changes afiecting 
the Cabinet. Independently of these objections, it was predicted that, in 
many instances, the old difficulty arising from our religious differences 
would have to be encountered. Altogether, the plan was regarded by 
numerous and influential interests as ill-adapted to the complications 
and varieties of social life among #. 

We may advert here, briefly, to the plan of Govemment^ants in aid 
of voluntary societies for promoting the education of the people, and to 
certain measures which have £rom time to time related to these grants. 
The flrst vote of Parliament for elementary education was passed under 
the Whig government, in 1833, the amount being £20,000, to be divided 
on equal terms between the National and British Societies, and devoted 
exclusively to the erection of school-houses. The various sums were 
allotted by the lords of the treasury in proportion to the amount raised 
by voluntary contribution. In 1839, a Committee of Council was ap- 
pointed for all matters relating to the education of the people. It was 
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now proposed to establish normal schools^ in wliicli religious instruction 
should be divided into general and special, the former to be given by 
the school-teacher. A clergyman of the Established Church was to be 
appointed as chaplain to each normal school, and to give the special 
religious instruction ; but in case of a desire to the effect being ex- 
pressed, the special religious instruction was to be intrusted to the 
licensed minister of the religious persuasion of the candidate-teacher. 
The inefficiency of this apparent provision for religious liberty, has been 
but too clearly manifested in union workhouses. The plan satisfied no 
party, and was never carried into operation. 

The government fell back on Lord Althorpe's scheme of grants, and 
resolved that the sum of £10,000, which had been voted by Parliament 
for normal schools, should be divided in equal proportions between the 
National and the British Societies. It was also determined to apply a 
fresh grant of £30,000, together with the remainder of the previous 
grants, chiefiy, as before, to the erection of school-houses, but partly to 
the payment of inspectors. And no one, surely, can with reason object 
to the soundness of the principle that inspection, in order to be efficient, 
must be carried on by parties unconnected with the schools they are to 
visit and report upon. This principle is especiaUy worthy of the atten- 
tion of all who are concerned in the establishment of schools by voluntary 
contribution. Unless the inspection be perfectly independent of the 
local parties, it will almost certainly degenerate into a mere affair of 
mutual compliment, and wiU be utterly devoid of value. The general 
principle also, that government should exercise a right of inspection 
where public money is granted for the purposes of education, or indeed 
for any purpose whatever, seems equally reasonable. 

The plan of having a normal school under the immediate direction of 
the state, though given up by the government in 1839, was still 
cherished as an ultimate aim ; and during the continuance of the Whigs in 
office, the idea that state-education was rather postponed than abandoned 
still prevailed. Dr. Kay, secretary to the Committee of Education, 
established a normal school at Battersea ; which, though not a govern- 
ment-institution, became in fact the model to which it was considered 
desirable that other schools should if possible be conformed. All 
things tended to show that the government contemplated a "greater 
concurrence of opinion" respecting the mode in which a state-system 
might be carried on than "at present" existed; and it appeared honestly 
desirous of harmonizing, in the hoped-for measures, " a due training 
in the principles of the Christian religion," with the "rights of con- 
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science — " * the grand problem, not easy of general and unexceptionable 
solution. 

The National Society strenuously resisted the views of government, 
and positively refused to accept its aid on the proposed terms. In 
consequence of this, the government felt itself obliged to give to the 
two archbishops the right both of a recommendation and a veto in the 
appointment-t* of inspectors to national and other church-schools. It 
was also agreed that such portion of the instructions to inspectors as 
relates to religious teaching should be framed by the archbishops, 
and form part of the general instructions issued to inspectors of the 
above schools ; and these general instructions are communicated to 
the archbishops previously to being sanctioned by the Committee of 
Council. 

While these concessions were made to the Church — concessions which 
ensured a friendly inspection of its schools, the British and Foreign 
School Society was exposed to an inspection over the appointment or 
continuance of which it had no control. Instead of being visited by an 
independent public servant, reporting with impartiality and without ''fear 
or favor " upon all schools, this society was now subjected to the in- 
spection of men sometimes known to be desirous of seeing the day when 
all voluntary educational societies should cease. The grant of £5,000 
to this Society, towards the expenses of the normal school, was received 
in 1839 : and as government-inspection is now matter of right in per- 
petuity, and extends over all the property and proceedings of the insti- 
tution, there is every reason for hoping that it will in future be fair 
and impartial.;]; The Society has now a veto on the appointment. 

Ever since the return of the Tory or Conservative party to power, in 
1841, the relation of public education to the State has remained as 
before; the government -measure intituled the Factories' Education 
Billf introduced by Sir James Graham, in 1 843, having failed. The 
educational clauses of this Bill, as finally amended by the govern- 
ment in concession to public feeling, were characterized by those 
who were opposed to the measure as follows : A new class of 
schools were to be in a great measure built and supported by par- 
liamentary grants and by poor-rates ; but to be placed, with no effectual 

* See Order in Council on the subject, June, 1839. 

t The archbishops* power seems also to extend to a veto on the inspectoiB* 
continuance in office. See Order in Council, of August 10, 1840. 
X See the Eclectic Review for 1842 : article *' Inspection." 
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check, under the influence and superintendence of the predominant 
religious denomination, and adapted to the religious instruction to be 
given by its clergy. The rate-payers were to have no control over the 
amount to be levied. Rate-payers not of the Establishment would, 
under the provisions, have been always in a minority in the Board of 
Trustees, with no sufficient security for a fair influence either in the 
application of the school funds or in the direction of school aflairs. 
An indisputable ascendency was insured to the Church and to the 
clergy ; for the Church would, in most cases, have commanded five 
out of the seven trustees. The clerical trustee was to have the entire 
superintendence and direction of the religious instruction. All the 
masters, if not all the assistants^ would have been of the Establish- 
ment ; which would have given its own complexion to the system 
throughout. The Church if it thought fit would have been able to 
prevent the establishment of any particular school. The children of 
dissenters would, under the regulations of the schools, have felt that 
they were a "lower and certainly not a favored caste.'* As no assist- 
ance would henceforth have been granted to voluntary societies, they 
would have had to pay for the state-schools as well as for their own if 
they desired to continue them. In order to obtain exemption from the 
form of religious instruction given by the Church, parents would have 
been obliged to attend, personally, to express their wishes ; thus being 
under the necessity of standing in a disagreeable position, and making 
a painful elSbrt, in order to obtain the rights of conscience. Parents 
were to be compelled to pay rates for education on principles which 
many of diem disapproved, and this even in fectory districts where a 
majority of the rate-payers were not of the Church. Apprehension 
was also entertained that the Bill might endanger, or even at no 
distant time destroy, many useful voluntary schools, and deprive many 
teachers of a livelihood, in consequence of their being unacceptable to 
the influential party. It would have operated most injuriously against 
the British and Foreign School Society, which by its comparatively 
unsectarian constitution and its liberal principles has proved, in a 
large degree, a palladium of religious freedom, and which in London 
and its vicinity alone represented 167 schools with 24,873 children. 
This Bill, especially if its principles had been made general for the 
whole country, as was understood to be ultimately intended, would also 
have prevented the attendance of many of the scholars in existing Sun- 
day Schools, and would have interfered greatly with the laborious and 
useful exertions of 6000 gratuitous teachers who in the metropolis, alone. 
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were instructing 90,000 children.* It would have materially tended 
to neutralise the operations of the Wesleyans, who have done more 
than any other of the nonconformist denominations for puhlic edu- 
cation, having, at the time, in the manufacturing districts alone 12,000 
day and 1 70,500 Sunday scholars. f It would have amounted to a second 
church-rate, afresh emhroiling the country with new exasperations, and 
might have rendered the collection of the poor's rate, (with which the 
school-rate was blended,) if not hazardous, at least a source of great 
social uneasiness and ill-will. It would have placed the supply of 
children to work in factories much at the discretion of clerical trustees ; 
and would have given to the Committee of Privy Council a control over the 
education of the people, more in harmony, it was said, with state-power 
in despotical monarchies than with the principles of local self-govern- 
ment, to which all improved legislation cannot but tend. To sum up 
many of the features of the measure into one : the grand basis for the 
just working of popular education in a free country, equality — -perfect 
equality in the school-room^ would have been deficient under the operation 
of this Bill. Such were the main objections made to the measure. 

The reception, however, which the Bill met with in Parliament, from 
the daily press, from Conservatives, Whigs, and Radicals, was con- 
trasted in a most remarkable manner with the effect which it produced 
on the minds of the liberal religious party, especially the mass of those 
without the pale of the Establishment. The intense and unusual im- 
pression, which had previously been made in the House of Commons by 
Lord Ashley's speech on the ignorance and demoralization of the work- 
ing classes^ was succeeded by as intense satisfaction at the introduction 
of the Bill. Joy and mutual congratulation were manifested in all 
parts of the House, and within the walls of Parliament there was hardly 
the breath of a discordant note. The leaders of parties forgot their 
battlings for principles, or for power, and all vied with each other in 
heaping praises upon a measure which was said to deserve the grati- 
tude of the whole nation, and opposition to which, if such a thing could 
be dreamed of, would be nothing but " sheer folly and wickedness.** 
But out of doors, a very di£ferent scene presented itself. In the dis- 



* In May, 1846, the Sunday scholars instructed in connexion with the Sun- 
day School Union, within five miles of the General Post-office, amounted to 
93,826. This number does not include Roman Catholic, and Unitarian schools, 
nor such national schools as have no gratuitous teachers. 

t Statement of Wesley an Committee of FriWleges, 1843. 
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senting communities, after a momentary paralysis of amazement, all 
was commotion over the length and breadth of the country. Displeasure 
and alarm were followed by instantaneous action, and the most deter* 
mined resistance sprung up at a thousand points at once, and thickened 
on all sides. It was soon understood, every where but in the legis- 
lature, that though the Bill should pass, its working was out of the ques- 
tion. It was regarded by the mass of Non-conformists as a measure 
which would have the certain effect of throwing the education of the 
whole people into the hands of the Established Church. Such a Bill, 
they said, might have been regarded as an act of grace under the Stuarts, 
a boon to those who were delivered from the "Schism Bill,"* only by 
the death of the last of that race ; but now better things were expected : 
we were near the middle of the nineteenth century ; and this measure 
seemed a retrograde movement in the march of rational freedom. The 
Bill was considered as marking a great crisis, and its failure no doubt 
constitutes a memorable epoch in our domestic history. 

One of the incongruities, not the least remarkable, which we meet 
with in human afiairs, is the unacquaintance which has sometimes been 
betrayed by legislators and statesmen with things which, as it should 
seem, they of all mankind are most concerned to know. It might be 
imagined, for instance, that the state and feelings of religious parties 
would be one of the most obvious studies for him who aspires to govern 
a nation, and to legislate for the adjustment of its varied and conflicting 
interests. Certainly nothing can be a substitute for this knowledge : 
for without it many aspects of society must be wholly unintelligible ; 
man must often seem a perfect enigma to man ; and the most vital errors 
may sometimes be committed. The ignorance of the real aims and 
opinions of vast bodies of the men who are to be governed which has 
often made its escape even in Parliament itself, would sometimes have 
been amusing if it had not rather been pitiable — and this in the case of 
men whose opinion has been almost law with their party in Parliament, 
for carrying or rejecting measures that were to affect the interests of 
millions. So easy a matter is it to govern the world ! It might be a 
cnrious question for statistics, to ascertain in what year of grace 
there was a maximum number of legislators who did not very well know 
what sort of people were the descendants of the peaceable, patient, but 
profoundly meditative and resolved men who suffered the loss of all 
things for liberty of opinion, in 1662 — ^what their ideas — ^what their 

* Prohibiting any but Conformists from instructing youth. 
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sensibilities — ^to what note the whole mass of them would respond through 
all their diversities : at all events, the year of the lowest number of such 
legislators would not seem to have been 1843. 

Seldom perhaps was there a more striking exhibition of the want 
of tact and information prevailing in the Cabinet itself respecting 
latent public opinion, than in the case of this abortive measure. 
Never, in our times, was there a more obvious and striking example 
of the moral force of that same formidable power. It had to contend 
not only against the government, but also against the known views of 
both Houses, against the daily press, and against the cordial though 
silent concurrence of the Church : the Tractarians, and the extra- 
liberal members of the Establishment, alone excepted. Well might 
the minister of state who proposed the Bill feel dismayed and panic- 
struck when he saw the flood of petitions, amounting sometimes 
to 5000 in one night, which came pouring into the House of 
Commons against the measure, and against every thing resembling 
it. Tardy of conviction, reluctant and somewhat obtuse in arriving 
at the truth, the government did, at last, see that there must be 
something inapt or impracticable in a project which, in a few weeks, 
called forth against it an array of no less than 13,369 petitions, 
with 2,068,059 signatures ; and which, in its " amended'* form, 
was immediately confronted with 11,839 new remonstrances, and 
1,920,574 fresh signatures. It was now time to withdraw what was 
anything but a "healing measure ;"* and to cease holding forth what 
it was evident would be regarded as only a rod of coercion, under the 
name of an "olive-branch of peace."* But in the moral power that 
was strong enough to constrain the government to abandon a position 
taken up at so advantageous a moment, so well fortified with sup- 
porters, so tenaciously held — in that moral power, there was a lesson 
which cannot easily be forgotten, either by the teachers or the learners. 

Since this event, the government has still continued to make grants 
for popular education through the medium of the National and British 
Societies, on the required preliminary conditions, which are strictly 
adhered to. This appears from a parliamentary Report printed 
in September, 1846, containing the correspondence which had taken 
place between the Committee of Council, and the York and Ripon 
Central Diocesan Society for the Education of the Poor, respecting 



* Exprcssious used by Sir James Graham when introducing the Bill into 
Parliament. 
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the establisliment of Normal Schools at York. The government 
required application to be made through the National Society, and 
some delay in the grant arose in consequence of the partial fulfil- 
ment of the condition — that no balance should be left unpaid on 
account of the purchase of the site, the erection of the premises, the 
furnishing of them, the legal expenses, nor on account of any other 
outlay incident to the establishment of the Normal and Model Training 
Schools, excepting the balance which would be defrayed by the grant 
of the Council, amounting in this case to £4,500. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE AIM AND SPIRIT TO BE CHERISHED IN THE WORK OF 

POPULAR EDUCATION. 

The question which has long occupied the puhlic mind, if reduced to 
its lowest possihle range, is — how can the children of the labouring 
poor be brought, in the greatest numbers, and for the greatest length 
of time, under a system of day-school instruction : how can such 
schooling as is practicable for them, under present circumstances, be 
rendered most effective in imparting knowledge and discipline to the 
intellect, and salutary regulation to the heart? Just as this view of 
the question mainly is, there appears some danger lest our aims should 
be too low. The voluntary principle has effected much, and may do 
more ; but care should be taken lest what is done should be found 
below worthy models, and should sacrifice efficiency and system to the 
immediate occupation of the ground. We are told that, in our aims, 
allowance must be made for the state of the population, the habits and 
feelings of a commercial people, and the reaction of these circumstances 
both on parents and on teachers. Let all this be admitted to the 
utmost limit that will not interfere with our laying the foundation of 
such a school-system for posterity, as shall be generous in its aspira- 
tions, and able at no distant time to vie, in the amount and quality 
of its instruction, with the best of what has been done on the grand 
scale in other countries. Let our aims be high, and let us have a 
basis that will bear a superstructure worthy of the object. 

The notions that may be entertained as to what education really is, 
may affect our whole view of the question — the sort of education we 
should seek to give, the qualifications and reward of the teacher, the 
parties capable of securing an educational system adapted to the young 
millions of an empire. Vague ideas are still current of the nature 
of education, and these not exclusively among the untaught. In the 
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minds of those who are spoken of as the '* lower classes," education 
stands for reading and writing; and one who can neither read nor 
write, is said to be '* no scholar." Add a little cyphering, extending to 
the four rules worked by rote, with no understanding of principles, and 
we have all the education that has generally been obtained in England, 
in past times, not only by those of the working classes who have been 
to school, but also by a large proportion of shopkeepers ; multitudes of 
whom cannot spell correctly, and are greatly inferior in elementary 
learning, and expertness in the use of what they know, to many 
boys now at a National or British school. To reading, writing, and 
some arithmetic, add now a little English grammar learnt by heart 
without principles, and possibly a little geography of local names, and 
we have what we may hear called, among some of the middle classes, 
a " good English scholar." Again, education has frequently been 
intended to mean chiefly classical learning, which was long considered 
as the appropriate mark of a " gentleman" — a word ambiguous enough, 
but which seems to have mostly signified one not employed in manual 
labour or retail trade. Education for the higher middle classes, in 
grammar-schools, has often meant little else than Latin and Greek. 
The same may be said of the great public schools for the upper classes 
of society, such as Eton, Winchester, Westminster, and others. If 
salutary changes have, in some instances, incorporated themselves with 
the grammar-school system, they are but of recent date. At the 
ancient universities, again, we find a preponderance of classical learn- 
ing ; in Oxford, at least, where all innovations on the old system were 
long and strenuously resisted : in Cambridge, classical and mathema- 
tical learning have nearly divided the sway. We are not, in these 
remarks, undervaluing classical learning, but only stating facts. Clas- 
sical learning, philologically pursued, as at Cambridge, may be ren- 
dered an instrument of mental development inestimably valuable, and 
certainly inferior to no other. 

On the whole, however, have not our aims in education been such 
as to leave ample scope for improvement, either as relates to strict 
intellectual discipline, or moral training, or both? Education at 
ordinary private schools, has often consisted chiefiy in a smattering 
of ill-taught Latin and Greek, at the price of some five, six, or 
seven years of life, the most precious and opportune for learning, to 
the neglect of the elementary principles of science, and it may be of 
the mother tongue. Though schools of all kinds have greatly multi- 
plied within the last thirty years, and private schools have in many 
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instances exhibited themselves in all the blazonry of the art of puffing, 
promising " new and improved" systems, and royal roads to learning, 
it is sad to think how many young people, even of the more "respectable" 
classes, as they are termed, have, during that period, almost entirely lost 
the most costly part of their youth in these schools. Some ill-digested 
notions about some four or live subjects, of which the elements of not 
one were well-acquired, because not well-taught, have often been all that 
the best years of the seed-time of life have availed to sow in the youth- 
ful mind. In innumerable instances, parents themselves, in consequence 
of their own ignorance, have been able to form no judgment as to the 
progress of their children, unless it were perhaps to pass an opinkm 
on the round-hand of a Christmas-piece, touched-up probably by the 
master, and adorned with all the colours of the rainbow. The want of 
sufficient and competent teaching has also been felt in many public 
schools for the mass — all tending to show that the whole system of schod- 
instruction was not out of its crude unformed stage, and that society has 
been too much accustomed to think it enough that^ so many boys or 
girls are collected together, and kept so many hours in a place called a 
school, while the nature and quality of the instruction have been too 
often taken for granted.* In most of the National Schools, for a long 
time, nothing was taught but reading, writing, and some arithmetic, 
even geography and maps being excluded. In many schools for the 
poor, variously provided, nothing but reading has been taught, though 
ignorance of the art of writing so strongly marks an undisciplined state 
of mind. It is remarkable that, out of 2725 paupers in parts of Suffolk, 
Norfolk, and Kent, in the year 1838, the returns of the Poor Law 
Commission show that while 1323 could read more or less, only four- 
teen who could write well had found their way into the Unions. 

Has not our whole idea of education for those whom we have termed 
" the lower orders" been, in more ways than one, deficient of lofty aim 
and impulse ? For a long time it was thought dangerous to educate 
the mass at all — and why? Partly because those above them were 
themselves so badly educated ; but very much from a latent apprehension 
that, if we did educate them, we should only be opening millions of Argus 
eyes to abuses in social life, in Law, Church, and State — eyes 
which, when once wide awake, might cast about them for a remedy 
to all injustice and oppression with the sharp-sightedness of a 

* See many illustrations of what has been called ^ schooling," in the Second 
Publication of the Central Society of Education. 
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new-born intellectual life. At last, however, it was seen that the people 
must be educated, ay and soon, and morally and religiously too, in 
order to render property and life secure amidst the daily thickening 
struggle for existence in a swarming population, tossed about by the 
constantly fluctuating tide of commerce, and often stranded on the shore 
of destitution. It was no longer enough to have a few schools for 
*' charity children," to be paraded on Sundays in the pauper blue, drab, 
or green : education must now extend after another scale, that our mills, 
our machinery, our corn-stacks, our persons, the mansions of our gentry, 
possibly the throne itself, may be in safety. We neglected the people, 
and left them to run riot in ignorance, till the evil grew so gigantic that 
neither the state nor the various sections of the church have, as yet, been 
able fairly to grapple with the Herculean labour that is to be done. The 
divisions of the Christian church have, no doubt, been the greatest of all 
obstacles to a grand scheme of popular education, which might by this 
time have been extending a renovating power over the three kingdoms. 
Nay, on the failure of Sir James Graham's Bill, in 1843, what roused 
all Christian denominations among us from the slumber of neglect, to 
give their money for promoting the education of the people with unpre- 
cedented liberality ? Let not our self-flattery hide the truth from our 
consciences. Has not something very much like bare self-defence 
awakened our late-born zeal and our tardy beneficence ? The matter, 
till lately looked-at with comparative indifference, or perhaps as an 
affair of police, became a question of existence, the existence of our own 
sect, whatever that sect might be ; and men began to fear that if they did 
not take a large share in the work themselves, others would secure the 
lion*s share in the results. No candid person will question the fact, 
that it was not till the education of the people thus became an object 
almost identifying itself with the handing down to posterity of the 
several religious polities, that it began to be taken up generally and in 
right earnest. But while this denominational feeling has tended to call 
forth an amount of money which would not otherwise have been volun- 
tarily raised, we apprehend that the work of educating a whole nation, 
in order to be done on the best principles, must have some basis of 
greater scope and larger aim than this kind of self-defence. 

In a state of society such as ought to be, there is no doubt that 
all children would be held entitled by the birthright of nature to a 
wise care of their bodies, to moral culture, to intellectual training 
more or less, and to religious instruction* We say intellectual training 
more or less, because it is not practicable to carry the education of a 
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people 80 far as to make all classical scholars, mathematicians, adepts 
in the natural sciences, or learned in the history and the philosophy 
of man. But all should, hy some means, have wise and systematic 
attention paid to their physical well-heing, all should have a moral 
and religious cultivation, all should he put under a discipline for their 
intellectual powers, all should receive a certain quantity of informa- 
tion on a variety of useful subjects : all should thus profit by the 
experience of those who have gone before them, so as to be better 
furnished for acting their part on the stage of life than the majority 
of their fathers. 

We are fully aware that the aims, as to national education, which 
a physical condition of our working classes much superior to what 
it now is, might render practicable, are likely to appear almost 
Utopian, perhaps to be ridiculed as such, when put forth as any- 
thing like even an ultimate standard to which we should aspire in this 
country. Notwithstanding all that has been said of deficiency in the 
means of instruction, it appears that an obstacle at least equally, if not 
much more formidable, is found in the difficulty of securing attend- 
ance at school. Many parents, already in deep poverty, cannot dis- 
pense with their children's labour without plunging the family into 
greater destitution : in some cases, clothing for decent appearance 
is wanting. In a Report, some years ago, of the model National 
School in Westminster, the average attendance was stated to be much 
less than a year. Many children, in town and country, obtain only 
a kind of intermittent education, being at school one part of the year 
and not another ; or being absent for a year or more, then returning 
for a time. This evil has hitherto been felt to admit of no general 
remedy ; and it must of course be fatal, while it lasts, to the universal 
diffusion of good results, even from the best concerted methods. It 
is obviated in Prussia, under more favourable economic circumstances, 
by law. In England, the system of compulsory education is limited 
to the factory and pauper systems, and to the professions. While 
obstacles, either physical, or arising from any objections on principle, 
may prevent legal enactments for securing the attendance of all 
children at school within a certain age, moral and benevolent influence 
alone remains. Parents must be visited, and kindly reasoned with 
respecting the value and importance of education for their children's 
good — this may do something towards remedying bare neglect: but 
above all, efforts do not cease to be demanded, private and public, 
voluntary and legislative, to limit as far as possible the operation of 
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causes whicli may prevent children from receiving a sufficiently pro- 
tracted course of instruction — that is to say, mainly, the causes of 
abject poverty : an evil which, we know, is one of the most gigantic 
and unmanageable, in a somewhat dense and rapidly increasing popula- 
tion. If, however, it is from this source that we may expect, after 
all, the greatest difficulty, and not from the want of external means, 
whether legislative or voluntary, let us frame our methods and our 
aims on the principle of anticipated improvement in the condition of 
the people ; remembering that as far as it is practicable for us now 
to carry our appliances, in the amount, quality, and duration of in- 
struction, so far we are casting salt into the mass beyond, and in- 
fusing into society a grand counteractive of the obstacles to its entire 
regeneration. We act, let us remember, not only for the present, but 
also for a coming age. 

Every art is at first empirical : it may afterwards give birth to a 
science. We have to do with man as a physical, intellectual, and 
moral being. By the experience of thousands of years, man has dis- 
covered something of the laws which characterize his nature : our mode 
of dealing with it should always have respect to these laws, and never 
more so than in education. In our attempts to educate and develope 
human nature, the first object is the cultivation of its faculties. There 
is a vulgar notion afloat, that education is identical with the imparting 
of knowledge : but, in intellectual education, the primary and most im- 
portant object is not knowledge, but skill in learning to know. The 
sharp scythe will mow all fields. Let us take care to temper and 
fashion the instrument, knowledge will readily follow. Even in some 
of the higher departments of education, men may be learned, yet not 
wise : their knowledge may be a sort of arms that are comparatively 
useless, because they have not the power and skill to sustain and wield 
them. Better possess the art of commanding and applying well whatever 
amount of knowledge we may have, than be a walking library with- 
out it. Method and science in education, by which useful and adroit 
minds can be formed, are some of the last and not the least valuable 
fruits of civilization. It is not tiU recent times that any systematic 
attempt has been made, practically to found the conduct of education on 
the principles of man's nature. 

The subject of education as an art which should have its basis ou 
science, is not indeed new to the world: witness, in ancient times, 
Plato's Republic, and Quinctilian's Institutes. Our own Milton gave 
forth lofty conceptions of education suited to his genius ; but they were 
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not turned to any general account. Locke exposed many comm<m errors 
in the conduct of education, and furnished many admirable remarks, 
but without founding any fixed and regular system. Condillac first 
spoke of reducing education to the psychological laws. Rousseau fol- 
lowed on the same principle, and applied it to the further exposure of 
existing methods. Pestalozzi, however, more than all who had preceded 
him, distinguished himself as a practical founder of education on philoso- 
phical principles. Among ourselves, the name of Miss Edgeworth is 
eminent for a work of great talent and originality, entitled ** Practical 
Education." This lady, and Miss Hamilton, have done much to enlighten 
the British public on this subject, and to encourage the idea of viewing 
education as an art founded on scientific principles. More recently, 
attempts have been made, in iufSemt education,* to reduce further to 
practice what is now regarded as most established in the laws of the 
human mind. That these laws should guide us in our treatment of 
man as an intellectual and moral being, is obvious. Who can fail to 
have perceived how early there is an exhibition of several elements 
capable of being turned to good or evil account, and which are destined 
to be of momentous influence on the character of the future man? 
Association, for example, soon blends itself with the operations of 
instinct, and the infant begins to recognise one thing as the sign of 
another. Curiosity arises, with coeval growth, and its gratification in 
endless little forms becomes a perpetual source of amusement and 
delight. Soon afterwards, assimilation or imitation is unfolded, and the 
infant now begins to do or attempt what it sees others do. Of these, 
and the like powerful principles, when arrived at a certain stage of 
development, the enlightened teacher will know how to avail himself. 

Education physical, moral, intellectual, necessarily begins at home, 
spontaneously, with the parents ; though they are too often but feebly 
alive to the consequences of this fact. To promote the physical welfare 
of children, the ascertained principles on which it early depends should 
not be left to be known by mere chance. Every mother ought to have 
her attention directed to some printed instructions on the management of 
her infant, from the earliest period upwards. These instructions should 
relate to sleep, air, soimds, smells, light, postures, exercise, rest, cold, 
heat, clothing, food, cleanliness, toys, teething, signs of disease, 
dangers, precautions, accidents, habits, and whatever else has an imme- 
diate practical bearing on the life and health of the child. Were plain 

♦ Especially by Dr. Bryce, of Belfast. 
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information generally inculcated on this subject, it is likely tliat the 
mummy-like swathing still practised in some places, the rocking cradle 
procuring apoplectic sleep, and other injurious customs, would give place 
to a system of management more in harmony with nature. Moral 
education, too, may be said to begm at a period of which most parents 
faaye seemed little aware. We see it in the imperceptible rise of affec- 
tions and tendencies which, when once awakened, daily acquire strength, 
and need early regulation. How many mothers act as though they 
did not know that passion, caprice, and over-indulgence, may soon 
make an ungovernable temper, or a spoiled child ! The commencement 
of inteUeciutd education can hardly be distinguished, in point of time, 
from that of the will and the affections : it is coeval with the dawn of 
reason, and is hourly carried on by the appeal which the external world 
makes to the faculties of sense, and by all the intercourse and the 
occurrences of life. 

It is, however, in the Infant School that education for the masses 
should formally begin. A system deserving the name of national, by 
whomsoever provided, would surely not omit to seize the golden oppor- 
tunity of infuicy for moulding the yet unformed mind. It is not as- 
serted that while multitudes who have passed this period, or are now 
in the flower or their youth, are growing up in ignorance, and without 
efficient means of instruction, infant schools make the most imme- 
diate and imperative demand on society : but justice will not be done to 
the experiment of educating the people, as a remedy for many social 
evils, and especially juvenile crime, tiU universal provision exists for the 
moral training of the infant-population. This is beginning at the true 
point — the beginning, as nearly as may be, of human character ; when 
habits and biases may, if ever, be formed or regulated. '* The little 
or almost insensible impressions on our tender infancies," says Locke, 
''have very important and lasting consequences; and by these little 
directions given to them at first in the source, they receive different 
tendencies.'' * Indeed, it cannot be disputed that a system of infant- 
training is absolutely essential to the full effect of day-schools for boys 
and girls ; which cannot without it have the fairest field of trial. Many 
children enter a National or British school in their eighth, ninth, or 
tenth year, a time of life when evil dispositions, not to speak of bad 
intellectual habits, may have attained a vigorous growth. The spon- 
taneous education of home, instead of being a preparation for the 

* Thoughts on Education. 
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advantages of the day-school, has done much which, if it were possihle, 
would be well unlearned : hut nature run wild, and ill habits, even 
at so early an age, are often too strong to allow of any thing more at 
best than a slight approximation, as respects the moral benefit at 
least, to the advantages which might otherwise have been reaped. 
That day-schools, alone, will do good we doubt not ; but incomparably 
less than might be effected by them in connexion with a universal 
system of infant-training, the necessity of which is but too evident 
from the present ignorance of most parents, the destitute circumstances 
of multitudes, and the vicious habits of not a few. ' Even if parents, 
in general, mothers especially, were in a condition to take advantage 
of this spring-time of life for sowing the seeds of knowledge and 
virtue in the minds of their offspring, the infant-school system, well- 
conducted, would still be immeasurably superior in point of science, 
appliances, interest, discipline, and the development of some of the 
social feelings. 

Accordingly, this stage of popular education has attracted decided 
attention wherever the general subject has been viewed in a scientific 
light. In Prussia, for instance, we find thoroughly organized infjEmt- 
schools of various grades and design, according to age. In some, mere 
babes not old enough for anything that can be called teaching, are 
taken care of, as in the Ecoles cTAsile in France, instead of being left 
at home to be tended by other young children in the absence of parents. 
Some of our infant-schools in England, have a department for children of 
two years of age or younger. The Prussian Klein-kinder Schulen* (schools 
for little children) are preparatory to the ordinary elementary schools. 

The practicability and advantage of an enlightened application of what 
is known and established in respect to man's physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual nature, to the teaching and training of children of both sexes, 
together, under six or seven years of age, are now too weU acsertained 
by actual experience to need the support of argument. If the vene- 
rable pastor Oberlin has the honour of being the first originator of the 
plan of infant-schools, the earliest definite hints for their philosophic 
conduct appear to have been given by that philanthropic and indefa- 

* These schools are kept by women, especially the widows of schoolmasters : 
but men are at the head of girls' elementary schools ; females being allowed 
only as assistants. It is the opinion, in Prussia, that ** the government of a 
school requires the hand of a man." Supplement to M. Cousin* 8 Report on 
Prussian Education, In England, we have no such Salic ideas in regard to 
female school-goyernment. 
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tigable educator Pestalozzi. Wilderspin, and Bobert Owen, carried out 
the plan to practice ; and the system was organized at New Lanark, 
while Mr. Owen was yet a philanthropist, and not the infatuated assertor 
and patron of atheism. * The first infant-school, in England, was 
established in Vincent Square, Westminster. The Home and Colonial 
Infant School Society was instituted in 1836. The excellent effects 
of these institutions appear now to be generally acknowledged. The 
visible happiness of the little ones themselves, in the school, is a grand 
testimony when we consider how distasteful a place school has often 
been to children on our old systems ; not excluding the dame's school^ 
where infants were expected to transform themselves almost into 
motionless statues, t 

In these schools, the theory is that physical considerations are 
not to be neglected. Health and strength are to be promoted by 
a judicious use of air and exercise ; and, for this purpose, the best 
infant-schools are furnished with a play-ground, and some gymnastic 
apparatus to be used under the eye of the teacher. In the school, 
the arts of clear enunciation, and singing, may be regarded as a part 
of the physical education. Intellectual training, of a kind to interest 
and amuse as well 'as instruct, constitutes an important aim ; the 
design, here, being principally to exercise the senses and improve the 
powers of observation, without risking the terrible evils of overtasking 
the brain and nervous system, and converting a happy asylum from 
neglect, ignorance, or vice, into an institution for promoting hydroce- 
phalus and other frightful mischiefs of body or of mind. But the 
most important object is to cultivate, before the first seven years of 
life are past, the moral, aesthetic, and religious elements of our nature ; 
and this in accord with Christianity. % The aim is, not to trust to mere 

* ** Error has led man to create a personal deity, author of all good." 
New Moral World: See pp. 31. etc 

t Those who will try the experiment of asking the little creatures who 
may be seen coming out of an in&nt-school, the somewhat hazardous question 
— ** which do you Hke best, to go to school or stay at home and play ?" will 
probably find (such at least has been the experience of the author) that, without 
exception, the answer will always be *'/ like to go to school;^ a reply which 
speaks volumes, surely, for the system. 

X The author hardly imagines that any reader can take exception to the 
idea of a '* rehgious element " in human nature. We find awe and reverence 
of superhuman power common to all ages and nations. The phrenologist 
would refer this to the faculty of " veneration," according to his organological 
system : it is, at all events, a natural principle, which, like every other, may 
take a right or a wrong direction. 
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precept ; but, in connexion with it, to establish right example in the 
infant-community. The practical exercise of good moral qualities 
is constantly to be kept in view. In the little society, there is to be 
a free but well-watched intercourse ; and an effort to regulate and 
restrain the private and the selfish, and to strengthen the social and 
the benevolent feelings : to cultivate conscience ; to train the children 
as much as possible to habitual good temper, gentleness, kindness, 
honesty, justice, truth, reverence for Grod, cleanliness, decency, and 
all the moral excellences which a child can practise. A judicious and 
benevolent master, or mistress, can easily gain over the public infant- 
voice to give its suf&age to actions that are just, benevolent, and pious, 
and to condemn the reverse : . such is the effect of the moral sentiment, 
and of the principle of sympathy wisely managed. Many instructive 
examples, in point, may be found in the reports of in£mt-schools. * 

The intelligent infant-teacher will avail himself of a wide and inter- 
esting field of instruction in which Christianity and the law '* written 
in the heart " present common ground, before the inscription of that 
law has been defaced by inveterate evil habits. There are certain 
great principles involving practice, but peculiar to Christianity as a 
revelation, which are such as young children may in some degree 
be brought to understand: but, beyond this limit, our individual 
opinion would, for many reasons, lead us to be careful how we ven- 
tured. In the following remarks on this subject, therefore, we 
cordially concur. *' Mental precocity is not a healthy attribute, even 
when it assumes the character of religion. The religion of little 
children ought eminently to be an affection of the heart, grounded 
indeed upon Scriptural truth, the elements of which are intelligible to 
a little child, but not ramified into all the doctrinal discussions and 
mental developments which we sometimes survey with wonder. The- 
ology as a science may be made as great a stimulant to the infeuit 
mind as baby novel-reading ; and the effect will too likely be, that 
the subsequent relaxation will be in proportion to the undue tension. 
Evelyn's child was not altogether simple ; there was something not 
natural to his years mixed with his lovely character. When he asks 
* if he might pray with his hands unjoined,' he is altogether the child ; 
his scruple is so full of sincerity that we sympathize : but when he 
deals in abstract truths, he is no longer a child of five years old 

* See anecdotes, and letters from parents, in the Reports of the Edinburgh 
Infant-school Society. 
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speaking from his own simple feelings. In expressing his reverence 
hy wishing to assume the accustomed attitude of infantile devotion, 
he evidences an early growth of the spiritual affections : but in ab- 
stracting all this into theological propositions, he merely shows the 
prematurity of the mental powers, or more probably what he had heard 
and remembered."* 

Of the value of infant-schools wisely conducted, we suppose there 
can hardly now be two opinions. In a Report on six of these insti- 
tutions, in Glasgow, we learn that the following questions were for- 
warded to the parents : *' Do you find your child's health injured or 
improved since it went to the infant-school ? Do you find your child 
more or less obedient ? Do you find any alteration in your child's 
general behaviour ? Do you find that your child has acquired useful 
knowledge ? to what extent ? " Two hundred and twenty-one written 
answers were sent ; and other parents who could not write replied in 
person : all expressed the most favourable opinions. We may safely 
affirm, that if the voluntary system is truly to educate the English 
nation, the voluntary system must be prepared to organize, univer- 
sally, infant-schools. Should any one, in his notions and estimates 
respecting popular education, be inclined to keep this department out 
of sight, let him read Wilderspin's ** Early Discipline Illustrated.'' 

The following brief statement is subjoined, of the method adopted 
in the excellent Inf ant-School connected with the Normal Institution in 
Gray's Inn Road. " In the first preparatory school, the objects proposed 
are : to gain order and obedience, preserving at the same time that tone 
of cheerful good humour fitting th^ joyous season of infancy ; to exercise 
the bodily organs ; to awaken the mental perceptions on the most 
familiar objects, and to fix the first religious impressions." ''In the 
second school, the objects are : to accustom them to re-produce and 
accurately express the ideas they have gained through the senses ; to 
enlighten their consciences by bringing before them the different moral 
qualities, to awaken a sense of their own responsibility, and to call out 
and exercise religious feelings." The lessons in these departments are 
carefully adapted to infantine capacities, and are conversational. In 
the third or modelr-school, ''the instruction is somewhat more sys- 
tematic : the faculties of perception and conception are cultivated : the 
memory is exercised in storing up information on subjects previously 
interesting : the moral instruction is made to arise as much as possible 

♦ Christian Observer ; quoted in " Principles of Teaching,*' by ** Henry 
Dunn, 1841,** p. 126. 
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out of the events of the day, and the object is kept in view of 
** habituating the children to try their dispositions by the standard of 
the Bible."* The ** Graduated Course of Instruction," is as follows : 
under the head of " Religious Instruction," the successive steps are : 
moral impressions ; first ideas of God ; a Scripture-print ; Scripture- 
narratives ; Scripture-illustrations of doctrines and precepts ; a course 
from the Bible (including teaching on its geography and natural 
history.) The other branches of instruction, each of which are taught 
by successive steps, relate to inanimate objects including toy-models ; 
pictures; the human body ; form; animals; plants; number; colour; 
drawing ; and geography. 

It has already been remarked that the present physical condition of 
a large portion of the working classes, occasions formidable obstacles to 
the practical conduct of a universal and complete system of education 
adapted to the people. This is more especially the case in reference to 
the bringing of that part of the rising population who are no longer 
infants into the Children's Schools, or the day-schools for boys and 
for girls, and their continuance in these schools during a period which 
may best promote the great object. Those, therefore, whether legisla- 
tors or private individuals, who can frame any plans that are practicable 
for bettering the external condition of the poor, and for securing on 
just principles the longest possible attendance of their children at 
schools, will doubly bless their country. According to the higher aims 
of popular education, the child having been trained in the infant school, 
and being now in the seventh or eighth year, would enter the boys' or 
girls' school ; where, in countries in which popular education has been 
the most systematically pursued, education is continued till the end of 
the fourteenth year. In Prussia, the mass of the population are at 
school during eight years up to this age, independently of any infant 
training they may have received. 

To enter minutely into the internal economy of the day-school for 
children, is not within the intention of the present work. It may, how- 
ever, be observed that, in regard to mode of instruction, an almost 
national diversity exists between the plan of our own British and National 
Schools, and that of the Volks-schulen in Germany. In the former, es- 
sentially the monitorial^ system is adopted, which has obviously great 
recommendations as to economy, some of the children themselves being 
trained to teach the rest. Practical men, among whom may be named 

* Fifth Report of the Society. t See page 53, 
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Professor Pillans, and M. Girard founder of the system of mutual in- 
struction in Switzerland, testify that, according to their experience, 
monitors, from their own recent difficulties, can often teach more intel- 
ligibly and familiarly than adults ; and we have similar testimony from 
the Borough-Road School. Their pupillary state of subordination to 
the master, their intermediate position between him and the bulk of the 
scholars, the fact that the subjects taught are not to the monitors so 
hackneyed and threadbare as they would be to adult masters, the inter- 
change of benefits between the monitors and the other pupils, and the 
sense of responsibility which is likely to attach to the office ; are main- 
tained by some to be important advantages belonging to the moni- 
torial system, when practised under a thoroughly qualified superintending 
teacher. On him everything must ultimately depend as to the coherence, 
the orderly working, and even the practicability of the system. The sole 
master is the only centre of authority ; he is the key-stone of the arch : 
unless he is what he ought to be, all must be confusion, wreck, and ruin. 
The monitorial system was at first employed for a school of five or six 
hundred boys : but, of late years, it seems agreed that 200, or at most 
250 children, are as many as should be taught on this system in order 
for it to prove efficient under one master ; since a moderate number can 
better be secured against the evils incident to apian of juvenile teaching : 
such as want of authority, a merely mechanical routine, a too great 
demand on youthful powers, bribes given and received, and levity or 
tyranny or the like, in the young official. In this way we may account 
for the fact that parents have sometimes refused to send their children 
to monitorial schools, because they had heard that ** boys were set to 
teach them.*' That the monitorial system, however, may work well 
under a thoroughly able master who has not too great a number of 
scholars to superintend, facts have proved. 

The meihodik which has long prevailed in Germany and Holland, is 
founded on the principle of constantly bringing the children into per- 
sonal communication with the master, by which means it is argued that 
sounder and more efficient instruction is secured. This is aimed at 
by the simuUaneous method. Indeed, there is a very general prejudice 
throughout Germany against monitorial teaching, and every modification 
of it. "With this prejudice M. Cousin shows strong sympathy in his 
Report on the Dutch Schools, as might be expected from his idea of 
public instruction being so entirely German ; though it is remarkable 
that, in the E coles Primaires of France, the government has encouraged 
and aided the exertions that have been made to promote the monitorial 

G 
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system. The simultaneous method, in which the masters conduct the 
details, requires that the scholars should be divided into classes of 
forty or fifty each, according to proficiency ; and that a school of two 
hundred and fifty children, which on the monitorial system would proba- 
bly be taught by one master, should have four or five able under-masters 
besides the principal one : for, on this system, the classes are entirely 
distinct, as they would be in an ordinary private school of forty or fifty 
children. It is supposed by those who prefer this system, that it enables 
the mind of the teacher to be brought more thoroughly to bear upon the 
pupil than the monitorial plan allows, so that the teacher has more effect 
in forming the habits of thought and the character of the children, and 
in assimilating them in every way to his own will and model. We are 
informed that, in Prussia, the ** spectator is surprised to find that the 
simultaneous answers instantaneously given to questions which have 
never been asked before, are generally not merely correct, but are given 
in the same words by the whole class ; so that a well-practised class 
appears almost to have one mind.*'* It would seem from this, that the 
simultaneous method is at least tolerably adapted to the political meri- 
dian of some Continental states, whatever opinion we may form, one way 
or the other, as to its general or comparative merit. 

In some of our best schools for public instruction, in England, the 
simultaneous plan has been adopted to some extent in connexion with 
the monitorial, each being employed according to circumstances. This 
mixed method appears to have met with considerable favour in schools, 
which are in the main monitorial, as it is calculated for more varied 
adaptation to the wants of the children. Some kinds of instruction 
moral and religious, for example, which may be best given by the master, 
and do not so much require the subdivision of the scholars into small 
groups, are imparted to a large number of children simultaneously. In 
this way synthetical or didactic teaching, in which consequences are 
unfolded from given data, is applied for some purposes ; while for other 
purposes, and more commonly, the analytical mode of teaching by 
monitors is retained, in which knowledge is conveyed by reducing it to 
all the fragments of which it is composed. Lessons adapted to both 
these methods have been published by the British and Foreign School 
Society, f 



♦ See Report of Dr. Kay on the Training of Pauper Children, 
t See Mr. Dunn's " Principles of Teaching," in which examples of these 
lessons are given. 
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Whatever may be the respective merits which experience may award 
to different forms of teaching, or to their combination, in diverse circum- 
stances or adaptations, and whichever form may be adopted in schools 
for boys and for girls ; the aim and spirit, the kindly moral discipline 
which is the glory of the Infant School system, should still continue to 
be a marked and predominant feature in the conduct of this more 
advanced stage of education for the people. The elements we have 
now to do with are of a more matured growth ; the mental powers are 
necessarily more defined ; the sense of right and wrong has generaUy 
attained some distinctness, badly as it may often have been tutored at 
home, and without the corrective influence of previous attendance at an 
Infant School. Moral and religious training, so far as circumstances, 
especially sects and parties, can be properly adjusted to its being 
carried on, must still be kept in view as indispensable to the counter- 
action of the worst effects of popular ignorance. 

The absence or deficiency of moral aim has often, in a considerable 
degree, characterized education among us, whether elementary or 
advanced, general or professional, education for the rich perhaps even 
more than education for the poor. In its higher forms, education has 
been regarded almost entirely as a passport to society, a means of 
shining in its ranks, or of obtaining distinctions for personal advantage 
or the gratification of ambition. Mere talent has been idolized — all 
else little thought of. A kind of headlong impulse has been given to 
intellectual development, while the moral nature of man has met with 
little direct practical cultivation ; or has, at all events, been treated chiefly 
in the way of prohibition or coercion. Whatever, in this state of things, 
may be regarded, in some circumstances, as unavoidable, in consequence 
of the impossibility of adjusting religious differences, it is certain that 
more elevated aims should be attempted, wherever it occurs that they 
lie fisdrly and fully within our power. * 

* ** We do not speak of a speculative and purely intellectual inculcation of 
morality. We do not say that the education which is obtained in boarding- 
schools entirely neglects to instruct us what we ought to do, and what we 
oug^t to avoid. . . . But this instruction is extremely imperfect Many 
actions are recommended as good which are indifferent, or really bad. Many 
motives are assigned to good actions which are either insufiicient or vicious. 
. . . The impressions we receive do not extend to our will — we are not 
taught to practise the good which we are taught to comprehend : — in a word the 
great thing which education neglects, is the formation of character and morals. 
• . . What we condemn in it is precisely, that it does not make the formation 
of our moral habits a special object, because it does not subject the will, as it 
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"The end of leaming," says our great poet, " is to repair the ruins 
of our first parents, hy regaining to know God aright ; and out of that 
knowledge to love him, to imitate him, to be like him as we may the 
nearest, by possessing our souls of true virtue, which, being united 
to the heavenly grace of faith, makes up the highest perfection.'** 
** Virtue," says the prince of our philosophers, " direct virtue, is the 
hard and valuable part to be aimed at in education. All other con- 
siderations should give way and be postponed to this. Learning must 
be had, but as subservient only to greater qualities. Under whose care 
soever a child is put, this is certain, it should be one who, knowing 
how much virtue and a well- tempered soul is to be preferred to any 
sort of learning, makes it his chief business to form the mind of his 
scholars, and give them a right disposition,*'! " How preposterous is 
the most diligent study, and the highest knowledge,** says the admir- 
able Leigh ton, " when we neglect that of ourselves ! The Roman phi- 
losopher, ridiculing the grammarians of his time, observes that they 
enquired narrowly into the misfortunes of Ulysses, but were quite 
ignorant of their own. The sentiments of a wise and pious man are 
quite different, and I wish you may adopt them. It is his principal 
are to be thoroughly acquainted with himself." j; 

Whatever invincible obstacles present themselves to the union of 
religion with secular instruction in our seats of higher education, it 
seems now very extensively, if not generally, agreed that no system of 
education for the people ought to be contemplated for a moment but 
one which, in some way or other ^ provides for moral training and reli- 
gious instruction. This idea was the basis of Sir James 6raham*s Bill, 
though the way in which it proposed to effect the object caused its failure. 
If we are to lay the foundation for national virtue and true greatness, 
this aspect of popular instruction must be kept in distinct view. "We 
say again — the aim at least should be high, whether we of this genera- 
tion succeed or not in much realising the results. In the day-school, 

does the understanding, to regular exercise, and does not reduce virtue to a 
science, like knowledge, — ^by the practice of virtuous activities, habits of self- 
examination, and a real religious discipline, as distinct from committing to 
memory unexplained forms, and practising external observances." — ^Professor 
T. Taylor's Lecture on **The Education of All Classes in England.** 

* Milton : '* Of Education ; to Master Samuel Hartlib.*' 

f Locke : ** Thoughts Concerning Education," § 70. 

% ** Exhortations to the Candidates for the Degree of Master of Arts in the 
University of Edinburgh ;** by B. Leighton D.D., Principal : afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow. Exhort viii 
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honesty, justice, mutual good-will, and the whole law ^* written in the 
heart," should he constantly inculcated ; moral and religious obligation, 
not custom, or hare self-interest and mere expediency, should be made 
the ruling standard of action ; selfishness, passion, vulgarity, rudeness, 
profaneness, and other evils, should be prudently held up to reproba- 
tion : and all this by one who can teach with the authority of character. 
Such teachers, alone, therefore, should be employed, as can and do 
thoroughly sympathize in these aims. We may add, that it seems 
desirable in a free state, like ours, that no youth should go out into the 
world, whatever his station in society, without having been taught some- 
thing of his natural rights and duties as a citizen ; though of course all 
political and party feeling should be, here, kept quite out of sight. 
The children are now more capable than in the earlier stage of their 
training, of understanding Christianity, as distinguished from the law 
of nature, whether the religious instruction be given by the school- 
master, or separately by the minister of religion. Of all polemics, 
however, there should he an entire absence; because they require a 
matured judgment. A human being is to be trained up, amidst a 
thousand obstacles and adverse influences, to perform the duties of life. 

In the department of education which is more expressly intellecttml, 
the object should he to make that which is taught, well-understood, 
and well-mastered. Thoroughness and accuracy are here the first con- 
sideration, as being essential to mental discipline, as having a decidedly 
beneficial moral tendency, and as being ultimately most conducive to 
extent of information. Every teacher, therefore, should keep constantly 
in view the grand principle, so strenuously advocated by Jacotot, that 
what is leamedf is to be learned thoroughhf ; for it follows that what- 
ever he teaches, he must teach thoroughly. In the best examples of 
teaching in connexion with the British and Foreign Scjiool Society, such 
hranches as the following are taught to more or less extent : reading, 
writing, arithmetic, mental arithmetic, English grammar, derivations of 
words, botany, history, geography, drawing, the elements of geometry, 
laying off maps and charts, a]:chitecture, experimental mechanics, 
lessons on various kinds of machines, manufactured articles, minerals, 
earths, etc. : also a wide range of instruction in morals and religion. 

An interesting account is given in the Second Publication of the 
Central Society of Education, of a visit paid to the school in the 
Borough Road,* on occasion of an extensive examination, some parts 

* By T. Coates, Esq.: p. 331. 
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of which involved the drawing of maps from memory ; sketching the 
outline of the common pump and of the air pump, with minute descrip- 
tions ; the conversion of the common into the forcing pump, with ex- 
planation of the mode of action and application ; the principle of the 
Torricellian experiment, and that of the syphon ; the principle in some 
of the mechanical powers, with the ratio of the power to the weight ; 
the analysis of a plant from the root to the pollen, with the uses of the 
parts ; the tracing of the progress of vegetation from the bud to the 
seed, and to the flower again ; analysis and explanation of Greek and 
Latin botanical terms; immediate replies to questions in involution, 
without slate or paper, by mental arithmetic ; knowledge of some 
memorable events in English history, with their estimated causes; 
some acquaintance with the outlines of architecture ; tracing on a map 
the journeys of St. Paul ; a knowledge of some of the principles of 
morals ; and an explanation of the meaning of certain Scripture-terms. 
The evolutions practised at the opening and the closing of school for 
the day were rapidly performed ; and two or three simple melodies were 
sung in parts. The examiner stated, as the result of the whole, his 
conviction that the things taught in the school were such as are likely 
to be useful to the boys, and were taught thoroughly and efficiently ; 
that they were ** well-understood, and singularly well-retained. All 
this is done not only without corporal punishment, but apparently 
without any punishment, certainly without harshness. The boys 
flocked about the master, and were uniformly cheerful, open, and 
respectful in their demeanour.** Surely this testimony to the working 
of the public day-school system, when conducted ably and in the right 
spirit, shows how great a benefit popular education may be made to 
society, even though too often daily counteracted, in some very impor- 
tant respects, at home. 

We have equally favorable testimony respecting the Battersea Village 
School, in connexion with the Training Establishment at that place, 
belonging now to the National Society. From a Report published in 
1844, we learn that the " quickness of apprehension and extent of 
knowledge shown by the lower classes** were ** very noticeable ;** and 
that the upper classes were remarkable for their knowledge of geography 
and their skill in arithmetic ; but especially for their " religious know- 
ledge and attainments.'* In this school, besides the other branches, all 
were taught arithmetic according to the Pestalozzian method; and all 
except the lowest class were exercised in writing on copy-books, in 
geography, etymology, and vocal music from Mr. HuUah's tables. 
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Grammar and history were taught to the three upper classes, and the 
first class practised drawing from models.* In the day-school for the 
practice of the normal pupils of St. Mark's College, at Chelsea, also in 
connexion with the Church of England, besides religious instruction 
and church history, the children are taught grammar ; geography ; his- 
tory of England and Scotland ; maps ; arithmetic ; some etymology ; 
algebra ; Euclid ; Joyce's dialogues on natural philosophy ; and some 
other subjects. 

The Report f of the Rev. H. Moseley, inspector of the Midland Dis- 
trict, contains the following important remarks: ** The experience of 
the Battersea Village School, the Lower School at Greenwich Hospital, 
the Chester Model School, and the Practising School of St. Mark's 
College, has shown that the science of mechanics, under one of its 
simplest, but perhaps its most useful practical forms, is capable of 
being introduced with entire success into the business of elementary 
instruction." " I have in my view the possibility of providing, by the 
aid of a greater number of adult teachers, such an organization of 
schools as shall bring every child during two hours of every day 
under the direct instruction of a master capable of teaching, together 
with those other subjects which are proper to elementary instruction, 
the first principles of practical science." '* It is the separation from 
labour of that science or knowledge which is proper to every form of it, 
that consists the degrading distinction of a class of the community (in 
the language of the manufacturing districts) as * hands.' " ** It is my 
opinion that no expedient of secular instruction would be found so 
effectual to elevate the character of the labouring man, morally and 
intellectually, as to educate him with a knowledge of those great prin- 
ciples of scientific truth which admit of an application to his own 
calling." " Elementary education Either recommends itself under this 
practical form, from the consideration, that, whilst as a discipline of the 
mind it claims a place second to no other, the most timid educationist 
will scarcely be able to extract from it the elements of danger. That 
a mechanic should know the principles of mechanics, and that an agri- 
cultural labourer should be acquainted with the nature of agriculture — 
in short, that every man should know his own business — can be fraught 
with no peril to the interests of religion, or of the state." 

If it should hereafter be found, in a very improved state of the whole 
economy of public instruction, that the attendance of children can be 

* Mr. Allen's Report, dated Aug. 1843. t 1846. 
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calculated on for the requisite number of years, the elements of Latin, 
if not Greek, and some of the modem languages, French and German 
for instance, might be taught to a selection of the scholars. Parents 
belonging to a class above the labouring poor, but who might still not be 
able well to afford the expense of educating their children at a regular 
grammar-school, though wishing them to have the benefit of knowing 
something more of the nature of language than the mother-tongue 
alone can impart, might thus send them | to the elementary schools. 
This would be, so far forth, embracing in the general scheme an ap- 
proximation to the idea of the Mittel or Burger (intermediate or citizen) 
schools of Prussia; which are designed for those who require to be 
more highly instructed than the working classes, though they do not 
obtain a strictly academical education. It is a fieict that, already, chil- 
dren of a more respectable order of the middle classes are sometimes 
found in the British schools, very much for the valid reason that, as 
their parents believe, they make more satisfactory progress in some 
of these than they do in private schools. Such parents might be 
induced to avail themselves more frequently of British or other 
elementary schools, if their children could there be efficiently taught 
the first rudiments of the classical tongues, in addition to the usual 
branches; and such an admixture of grades in society among the 
pupils might, in a well-conducted school, be likely to have a happy 
effect on the character of the rising population. 

In an enlarged plan of instruction for a class of more advanced 
pupils, it might be useful to direct their attention to some elementary 
views of the operation of their own mental* faculties. This would much 
tend to strengthen the power of reflection, and would prove a new kind 
of discipline for the mind. There is enough already established and 
admitted in relation to the laws to which mind is subject, to form the 
basis of a moderate course of this kind, and it might, in judicious hands, 
be rendered of great value. 

As to the physical well-being of the population, so far as it may 
depend on knowledge in the individual — no young person, surely, 
ought to be allowed to grow up to the age of fourteen, without having 
paid some attention to the general conditions on which bodily health 
usually depends ; and, with a view to this end, the elder scholars should be 
taught something of the structure of the human frame. No one, for 
example, who has once been made acquainted with the functions of the 
lungs, and of the blood, could fail to have before the mind a clear and 
impressive view of the importance of good air and ventilation. The 
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office of the skin admits of a similar remark, in relation to cleanliness. 
Other examples might be brought forward. Females, especially, who 
are by nature the first trainers of the human race, ought to possess 
this kind of knowledge. Nor would any study be more calculated to 
lead the minds of the pupils, under a devout and judicious teacher, to 
an impressive conviction of the existence of an intelligent and design- 
ing First Cause ; and to admiration of the divine wisdom and goodness. 
It would also, in addition to a general enlargement of the mind, tend 
to guard it against the absurd prejudices which we sometimes find 
prevailing among the poorer classes respecting medical men : some 
condemning '* doctors'* and *' doctors' stuff** altogether; while others 
are a prey to the most ridiculous pretensions of quacks and im- 
postors. 

It scarcely needs be added that, in the girls* schools, the same 
general principles of instruction and discipline should be employed as 
in the schools for boys ; such modifications excepted as are appro- 
priate to the employments of the female sex. Competent female 
teachers should be set over these schools, and not men, as in Prussia. 
Female superintendence of girls better suits our English ideas ; and 
experience proves that it may be made to answer well. Nor is it a 
slight consideration that, as education extends, this honorable employ- 
ment will be widely thrown open to deserving women. 

On the importance of giving to the female part of the population an 
educational discipline, in infant and juvenile schools, it is unnecessary to 
dwell. The time is gone by when it was thought just, and wise, and 
safe, to allow woman to grow up in ignorance. She, also, must be 
regenerated by a moral and intellectual training, that she may fulfil 
her vocation as the minister of good to the world. The character of 
woman — ^the idea of virtue to which she gives currenc]^ will be widely 
that of society. Woman must be educated, in order that she may, 
by her intelligence and principle, be better prepared to resist the dan- 
gers to which she is exposed. She must know how to soften man's 
harshness and subdue his selfishness ; which she can do by her own 
weapons of gentle address, condescension, and disarming persuasive- 
ness. She must be such as to retain and direct man's affections. 
She ought to know how, with calmness and fortitude, to bear the trials 
and the petty vexations inseparable from household management and 
domestic life. She must be qualified to keep house with thrift 
and economy. She has to make home agreeable to the husband, and 
thus preserve him from wandering abroad in search of comfort and 
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happiness. She must concern herself for the physical and moral good 
of the children : their health and soundness depend first upon her 
care ; and their minds are insensibly formed by her spirit and her 
example. Woman's province is, to influence humanity, from childhood, 
to good and worthy deeds : and as she is man's inferior in physical 
strength, and in point of formal rank in the creation, her intelligence 
and her goodness must enable her to be man's equal, and even his 
guide and guardian angel. If man, only, were educated, and not 
woman, much of the finest sympathies of mind would be lost ; woman 
would degenerate into the slave of man, and man would be only an 
enlightened despot: woman would be always dragging society down 
towards her own inferior level, instead of inspiring a chivalrous 
homage and a purifying affection, harmonizing with what is good 
and great. 

But who are those who are to be intrusted with the arduous charge 
of training the rising population to good habits and to knowledge ? The 
German maxim ** as is the Master so is the School^* if important in 
regard to secular instruction, must be still more momentous when the 
aim of education extends to the moral interests of the children ; and it 
may be said to deserve engraving as a golden aphorism on every insti- 
tution for the training of teachers. It is to Normal Schools that we 
must look for the instruments that are one day to purify the stream of 
society at its source. The schoolmaster, there trained, should not only 
be able to teach; he should have some claim to be a philanthropist. 
Cicero said that an orator, to be effective, ought to be a *' good man : " 
how much more, then, an educator of infancy and childhood — one who 
is to give a bent to all future life — to mark out the channel in which it 
is to run its course ! 

The true Teacher would desire to set before himself the example of 
the great masters of early education : he will not be incapable of sym- 
pathy with their zeal, benevolence, and singleness of purpose. Lan- 
caster, before he was eighteen years old, entered with heart and soul 
into the instruction of ninety poor children, in a room fitted up at his 
own expense. Oberlin, the poor pastor of Waldbach, the first public 
infant-educator, by his zealous and self-denying labours regenerated 
the valleys of the Ban de la Roche, once containing an ignorant and 
wretched population, whose only schoolmaster was the man who had 
taken care of their pigs. * Wilderspin exhibited the like self-devotion 

* Pastor Stouber, Oberlia*s predecessor, found an infirm old man \ymg on a 
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to infant-training, and laboured more abundantly than any other in 
the founding and perfecting of Infant-Schools. His " Early Dis- 
cipline Illustrated *' * contains very interesting examples of success in 
what he made his principal object, the cultivation of the moral and 
religious sentiments, in the infant-mind, by means of love ; in which 
labour he was assisted by his wife, who fell a sacrifice to her devoted 
exertions as a teacher. Festalozzi, also, to whom the cause of early 
education owes so large a share of the impulse which has sustained 
it, was an eminent example of ardour and energy in the same work. 
He was distinguished by his rejection of the old plan of verbal teach- 
ing, adopting as his own the motto " Things not Words : ** and so great 
was his zeal in the pursuit of infant-teaching, that at one time he 
became an assistant in a dameschooL He also appears to have 
possessed, in a remarkable degree, the enviable talent of reigning over 
the young mind by love. Again ; every teacher must also have read of the 
zeal with which Fellenberg has devoted his wealth and influence to the 
interests of education, physical, intellectual, and moral, at Hofwyl.f 

If the great Educationists, living or dead, have shared the common 
fate of humanity in not being perfect models, let us at least profit by the 
spirit they have so generally manifested, and by the study of their 
leading ideas. Certain it is, that if at this moment all deficiency of 
outward means for universally educating the people were supplied, and 
every school were filled with scholars as soon as opened, a grand desi- 
deratum would still be wanting — an adequate phalanx of thoroughly com- 
petent teachers. It may sometimes occur, almost with pain, to the 

bed, in a miserable cottage, surrounded with a crowd of wild^noisy children with- 
out occupation; when the following dialogue took place between him and M. 
Stoaber : What do you teach the children ? — Nothing, Sir. — Nothing I how is 
that ?-> Because I know nothing myself. — Why then were you instituted school- 
master ? — Why, Sir, I had been taking care of the Waldbach pigs for a great 
number of years, and when I got too old and infirm for that employment they 
sent me here to take care of the children. — Memoirs of Oberlin, Philadelphia, 
1830, p. 10. 

The character and spirit of Oberlin appear to have done something in his 
neighbourhood towards subduing prejudices generally fiital to all approach. An 
Englishman who was travelling in the Steinthal enquired of his postilion whether 
he knew Oberlin ? '* Oh yes," was the reply, ** and have often heard him preach.** 
Mais vous Stes Oatholique, n*est-ce pas ? Oui, nous sommes Catholiques, nous 
autres k Schirmeck ; n^anmoins cela n*emp^che pas d*entendre quelquefois le 
bon pasteur de Waldbach. Ibid, 
* pp. 22. 183. 
t See Sketches of Hofwyl, by the Rev. W. C. Woodbridge. 
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reflective mind, to contrast the rapid execution of mecliaBical labours 
with the slow growth of mental acquisition and improvement. We see, 
about our own metropolis, whole streets rising up, completed, and 
tenantable, which, a few months ago, were bare fields : but how much 
time does it take to have made a real stride in any one science or 
desirable mental qualification, or in any kind of intellectual labour! 
When the right individuals have been selected from the mass of society, 
they have still to be trained as Teachers by a process which, if ever we 
should arrive at an educational system worthy of the national greatness 
which is our boast, must be a process, not of months, as it often 
has been, but of years. We say the " right individuals " — for while 
adequate knowledge of the subjects they are to teach, an intelligent 
acquaintance with the young mind, skill in teaching, and expertness in 
routine, are to be acquired; this is not all. There should be, as 
a groundwork, sufficient health, and voice, and figure ; a certain moral 
elevation of mind, based on motives drawn from religion; genuine 
philanthropy ; a decided predilection for the employ ; no want of 
patience and self-command, of dignity and firmness. Intellectual 
qualifications are essential, but they will not suffice alone. Nor wiU 
even general excellence of character added to them, always avail. 
Teachers have sometimes been found, with fair qualifications in other 
respects, but without the art of governing: they could not inspire a 
large number of boys with the idea of authority, and therefore could 
not manage them.* The teacher should have the sort of command 
which Virgil, in the Aeneid,t assigns to dignity of character in a 
popular tumult, comparing it with Neptune's authority over the sea ; 
his showing himself above the waters, being sufficient at once to quell 
all the commotion raised by Aeolus. 

It is earnestly to be desired that the increased educational movement 
which has been going on for the past few years, should lead to the 
elevation of the teacher in the estimation of society, by the improve- 



* The author knows an instance in which a master came from the Normal 
School, as qualified for his work : in three days, the boys were throwing books 
at him in the schooL 

Salzmann, an eminent teacher, goes so far as to say : **If trouble arise in 
my school, I examine myself, and generally find that I am the cause of it — that 
either my body is out of order, or some unpleasant event has affected my spirits, 
or I am wearied out with excessive labour." — Principles of Teaching, by 
H, Dunn. 

t Lib. 1. 
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ment both of his qualification and his reward. During the brightest 
era of Greece, the instructor of youth was invested with whatever 
dignity philosophy could bestow. But while, among ourselves, the 
Tutor and the Governess, in wealthy families, have not unfrequently been 
viewed as little more than a kind of upper servants ; it was to be 
expected that the ordinary schoolmaster (such as he has been) should 
often have found himself nearly on a level in social rank with his 
poor employers. Ill-requited for his toil, and generally sustaining 
but an equivocal position in society, it is no wonder that he should 
often have been so far below "the height of this great argument*' 
which he professes to deal with, in fashioning the mind of the human 
race in its early development. Even when the private schoolmaster 
has been able to make his profession lucrative, this has frequentiy 
arisen rather from adventitious circumstances^ than from any real skill 
and science in education. The time, we trust, is passing away for 
" school-keeping" to be the last resort of those in whose hands all other 
trades have failed. Strange that while, in other professidhs, men are 
not held competent unless they have had a training expressly for the 
object — ^in this alone we find the anomaly of taking qualification for 
granted without proof! The divine of almost all sects, the medical 
practitioner, the lawyer, have each an appropriate training : but, in the 
case of an employment which yields to none in public and private 
importance, society has often connived at a total want of express 
preparation, and with great loss and injury to its interests. Hence the 
indispensible necessity of Normal Schools, in which the elementary 
teacher is to learn and to practise what he is afterwards to carry into 
operation in the local school. Into the minutiae of the organization of 
Normal Schools, the qualifications of those who are to have the direc- 
tion, and the like, it is not our intention to enter : a few details respect- 
ing their internal economy must suffice. 

In the Normal Infant School Establishment of the Home and Colo- 
nial Society in Gray*s Inn Road, female teachers are trained, belonging 
botii to the Church of England and to the Dissenters. Three courses 
of instruction are given, each of which has two distinct objects : the 
Principles and Practice of early education ; and the General Improve- 
ment of the normal pupils 

The First Course on the principles and practice of early teaching, 
includes conversational lessons in the art of questioning children ; and 
gallery lessons, as to the subjects taught, and the manner of treating 
them. The subjects here referred ^o, are those which are appropriate to 
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the first aud second Preparatory Schools for the younger infants ; and 
are such as form, ohjects, pictures of common things, the human hody, 
animals, colour, numher, models of common utensils, manual exercises, 
moral and religious instruction. The Teachers are also instructed in 
the method of teaching to read : in forming an analysis of the model 
lessons, and drawing up lessons in a similar way on other subjects : 
on the best method of eliciting ideas from children, and fixing them 
in the mind : in sketching lessons developing the notion of qualities : 
on the different methods of giving lessons, with adaptation to particular 
subjects : in the text-book entitled " Practical Remarks," by Dr. and 
Miss Mayo : on the characters of young children, and the use we are 
to make of their natural inclinations : on the bodily exercises in the 
school and the play-ground. 

The First Course on general improvement, includes instruction to the 
normal pupils in the Bible and Biblical geography : natural history : 
spelling and grammar : arithmetic and form : writing : Wilhelm's 
method of teaching singing : marching, and the like, under a drill Ser- 
jeant : lessons on objects. 

The Second Course on principles and practice, comprises examinations 
and critical remarks on the sketches of the ordinary lessons : formation of 
analyses of model lessons, and writing out lessons fully : further lessons 
from " Practical Remarks :** lessons on Miss Hamilton's " Letters on 
Education :** on the method of teaching to read : the art of questioning, 
and of explaining words : on practical acquaintance with children's 
characters : anecdotes of occurrences in the school, with a view to 
useful comments: the aims which regulate the choice of subjects 
taught to infants : the graduated course of instruction : * the criticism 
of lessons : rewards and punishments : Pestalozzi and his system. 

The Second Course for the general improvement of the pupils, is on 
the same subjects as the first, except that drawing is added, and reading 
omitted. 

The Third Course on principles and practice is on the school-room 
and its apparatus : the opening and organization of a school : admission 
and first treatment of children : attendance, and payment : subjects 
of lessons, and division of time : government of the school : exercises : 
the physical state of the children — cleanliness — neatness — ^health: 
assistant teachers and monitors : conduct towards parents : conduct 
towards patrons and visitors : on the best method of raising and filling 

* See " Useful Hints for Teachers." 
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a school : the means by which teachers may carry on their own im- 
provement : examinations public and private : on the general conduct 
of teachers as public characters : further lessons on the school courses ; 
on Miss Hamilton's " Letters ;*' on the criticism of lessons ; and on 
school-occurrences : principles and plans of education : the circum- 
stances which render a teacher happy in his school : the Bible our 
guide in the treatment of children : the conditions on which the pro- 
gress of a child depends. * 

The Third Course for the general improvement of the norma] pupils, 
enlarges and extends the former topics under this head. 

With respect to Normal Institutions for the Teachers of day-schools 
for boys and for girls — there is no want of materials for forming almost 
the beau ideal of these seminaries, from the principles and methods 
adopted in such institutions as those of Prussia and Holland, the Train* 
ing School at Battersea, that of the Borough Road, St. Mark's College 
at Chelsea, and the Glasgow Normal School. Whatever circumstances 
adverse to rationa] freedom, or otherwise injurious, may tend to impair 
the just effect of national education in Prussia, under an arbitrary 
government and a military system, no candid inquirer, whatever his 
opinion respecting the general question of government-interference or 
the voluntary principle, can fail to admire the forethought and the 
comprehensive aim which mark the whole internal arrangements for 
public instruction, and particularly those of the Normal Schools. 

In Prussia, these institutions are generally conducted in towns of mode- 
rate size, which are considered more conducive to the moral interests and 
studious habits of the normal pupils: country places, however, are avoided 
as not furnishing the requisite libraries, museums, and other advantages. 
No primary Normal School is to admit more than seventy pupils. 
The usual age of admission is from sixteen to eighteen years ; and candi- 
dates must give evidence that they have diligently employed their time 
during the interval from the period of leaving the Elementary School. 
The normal course lasts three years, unless previous advantages render 
two sufficient. The pupils are finally examined, and receive a testi- 
monial according to their merits : the first class being certificated as 
" distinguished ; *' the second as " very good, " or " nearly good, " 
as the case may be : and the third class as ** sufficiently instructed, " 

The Normal pupils are taught as follows : in the German language 

* The Author received the above details, in manuscript, by private favor. 
An official Report of this excellent Institution, by Mr. Tremenheere, has since 
been published. 
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and literature : geography physical and political, especially that of 
Prussia: the philosophical principles of arithmetic, and its practice 
both by figures and mentally : the processes of algebra mentally as far 
as simple equations ; the doctrines of proportion and progression ; 
the binomial theorem ; equations of the second degree : geometry : 
experimental natural philosophy, with the simplest possible apparatus 
to teach the pupils to explain many of the phenomena of nature by 
means of common domestic utensils ; any pupils showing a special 
turn for natural philosophy are instructed in the making of instruments : 
linear drawing : history, in its most important events, and their bearing 
on the condition of mankind; the history of Prussia in particular: 
natural history ; an extensive course of which is given on the three 
kingdoms of nature, with the use of scientific collections in some of the 
branches : singing and music (the situation of schoolmaster being 
often united with that of organist to a church) : some knowledge of the 
human animal structure ; with reference to information as to what is 
conducive or hurtful to the health, together with the most approved 
remedies : psychology ; a short course being given, in which the chief 
phenomena of mind are pointed out and explained. Beligion, also, 
occupies a conspicuous place in the Prussian Normal Schools. The 
Bible is read with the pupils, partly as a religious exercise, and 
partly with a view to teach them how to explain it to children; 
and they are required to be able '* to quote passages of Scripture in 
support of the Christian doctrines.'* The most prominent events in 
ecclesiastical history also form an object of study. Where there 
are not distinct establishments for Protestants and Catholics, the 
religious instruction is given apart. The law of 1819, states that " the 
chief aim of the Primary Normal Schools should be to form men both 
in body and in mind ; and to imbue the pupils with the sentiment of 
religion, and with that zeal and love for the duty of a schoolmaster, 
which are so closely allied to religion."* 

The Normal School system, in our own country, has had to contend 
with the disadvantages consequent on the slow growth of our zeal for 
popular education, the depressed position and the scanty pay of the 
ordinary schoolmaster, and other circumstances some of which are imme- 
diately connected with our industrial condition. The British and Foreign 
School Society deserves nobly of the public for what it has done, under 
all discouragements, in persevering to uphold the principle of ** Schools 

* Cousin. 
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for all,** without any human creed or catechism. It has, of late years, 
greatly extended its normal course of training, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culty it has had to contend with in retaining the pupils under instruction 
for any reasonahle length of time, in consequence of the unsettled and 
uninviting state of our whole educational economy. Instances have some- 
times occurred, in which they have scarcely remained three months. 
Some who have previously been quite unaccustomed to mental pursuits 
have suffered in their health, from the close application and confinement 
necessary on account of the shortness of their stay, which was not 
sufficient for perfecting them even in the routine of teaching, to say 
nothing of their own personal improvement. It is not to be wondered 
at that the continuance of such schoolmasters in the profession is, as 
we learn, little to be depended on — as little as it is desirable, either for 
their own sakes, or for the sake of the community. With such a 
miserable preparation for forming the mind of the rising race, have we 
contented ourselves in time past ! — and to these low aims and demands 
has the British Society, against its convictions, been obliged often to 
accomodate itseK. Recently, the Society has offered to maintain the 
most promising candidates free of cost after the first six months, in 
order to induce them to remain in training at least a year. Ex- 
perience is said to have proved that persons under eighteen or twenty 
years of age are not, in the present state of national education among 
us, so eligible as those who are of riper years, whose presumed 
greater steadiness of purpose may aid them to do more towards their 
preparation : hence candidates are now preferred between the ages of 
twenty and thirty. 

The Training School at Batter sea, now connected with the National 
Society, was established by Dr. Kay and Mr. Tuffhell on the principle 
of a longer normal course, conducted on improved methods based upon 
a comparison of continental and other schools ; the whole period of pre- 
paration being three years, as in Prussia, and the design as follows : 
first to educate a preparatory class of students and pupils ; secondly a 
class of candidates ; thirdly a class of scholars. Pupils of the first 
class, if approved at the end of the first year, to become candidates for 
the training school: the candidates who make due progress, to ad- 
vance, at the end of the second year, to the rank of scholar : and the 
scholars, if approved at the end of the third year, to receive the certifi- 
cate of master.* This design presented a higher aim, as to pul^lic 

* See Report on the Training of Pauper Children : 1841. 

H 
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day-school education, than any that had preceded it, in England, for 
supplying a well-trained class of teachers. The Government-Report 
published in 1844, contains a lengthened detail of examinations of the 
normal pupils by questions in the following branches : religious in- 
struction ; arithmetic, fractional and decimal ; algebra to quadratic 
equations ; geometry ; elements of trigonometry ; some of the pro- 
perties of the conic sections ; mensuration ; mechanics ; hydrosta- 
tics ; pneumatics ; the steam-engine ; geography ; the use of the 
globes ; elements of chemistry ; grammar ; English history. The 
pupils are also instructed in ** music." 

From a Report published in the same year, we learn that, in St. 
Mark*s College, at Chelsea, the weekly routine of study for the normal 
pupils embraces, among other objects : English ; Latin ; arithmetic ; 
algebra ; Euclid ; trigonometry ; mechanics ; geography ; history 
ancient, English, biblical, and ecclesiastical; drawing; music; and 
lectures on astronomy, geology, and the use of the globes. 

We are aware that, under any circumstances which may affect 
the external economy of our popular education, its improvement in 
quality must be the work of time. Whether the present relations of 
our concurrent systems remain unchanged or not, that improvement 
will be gradual : this may also be the case with the advance of the 
school-master's remuneration, and of his status in society * — all may 
proceed step by step and slowly, each thing to be desired having a 
reciprocal influence on every other ; and if improvement be destined 
to be slow, we hope it will be sure. We know that there is sometimes 
an impatience even of setting forth high aims, though they are justified 
by what has actually been done, in secular or intellectual education 
at the least ; for this all will admit. If it be said that England is not 
Prussia — granted : but those who are the most afraid of everything 
Prussian, are not the last to pronounce on the power of the voluntary 
principle to achieve the entire work of educating the people. When 
we consider what England is, and what our public mind has done, and 
is doing, in other respects, for the good of mankind, we ought not to 
despair of rivalling, by some means, even Prussia, in the work of 
popular education — nay, with our freedom, we ought to make our 
eflTorts in this work tell with greater moral force on the population. 
Let our aims, then, we repeat it, be equal to the cause and the crisis. 



* See an excellent Essay entitled : ** The Social Position of Educators ;" 
by John Lalor Esq, A. B., Trin. Coll., Dublin. 
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When the educator shall be such as an improved and satisfactory con- 
dition of the whole economy of public education would make him, it 
will not be visionary to expect him to do something towards advancing 
education as a science. Those who have hitherto done anything in 
this way have been practical men : they have been schoolmasters. 
Is it not then to the future schoolmaster, the practical man of the 
coming age, that we should look for the further development of scien- 
tific principles ? Having well studied in the Normal School, he should, 
in the course of his practical life, be able to advance the arts of method, 
of teaching, and of discipline.* He should aid in building up a system 
to which the philosophy of mind shall bear a relation somewhat analo- 
gous to that which philology bears to the use of language, or mathe- 
matics to natural philosophy. The school-teacher who is to come, 
may aid in redeeming psychology and metaphysics from castle-building 
in the air, by always studying humanity on the terra firma of the infant 
and the juvenile school, and seeking to turn all observations of nature to 
practical account. In order to contribute a due share towards a 
science of intellectual and moral discipline founded on the laws of 
mind, the teacher must not cease to be the student of human nature. 
At the Normal School he should have laid the foundation of a philoso- 
phical acquaintance with what is known and ascertained of the facts of 
man's sensitive, intellectual, and moral being, amidst all the various 
theories that may have been founded on those facts : and he should 
apply, extend, and improve this knowledge, in connexion with the 
mass of materials which he has to deal with in the pursuit of his 
profession.t 

Among the means of improving education as an art, it has been 
suggested that every institution in which teachers are trained should 
have an infant as well as a juvenile school attached to it. Every 
teacher might then begin his practice in the profession by dealing with 
the infant mind, the most important and promising object of psycholo- 
gical study. The most enlightened normal pupil, the one best pre- 
pared by a previous philosophical education, might well be proud of 
the advantage of performing his novitiate as a teacher of infants ; by 
no means omitting attention to the preparatory classes, consisting of 
those not older than two and three years. From the time that philoso- 
phy emerged from the mysticism of the East, and became psychological 

* The methodik, didaktik, and p'adagogik of the Germans, 
t See Appendix B. 

H 2 
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in Greece, if not earlier, the origin of our ideas has not ceased to he 
an interesting question. The limit to he assigned to experience, on the 
one hand, and to intuitive principles, on the other, has been a subject 
which has given rise to different and conflicting schools. It is obvious 
that this controversy might have some important light thrown on it, 
if we could know what passes in the infant-mind in the earliest dawn- 
ings of reason. At best, only an imperfect knowledge of this can he 
hoped for: but we are not sure that something might not still be 
learned, by comparison of the studies of a number of thoroughly accom- 
plished observers and trainers of infancy. We know that there are 
revelations of the infant-mind, fitted to show such intuitive principles, 
and nascent associations, too early for any observer but the parent or 
the nurse. Would, then, that the parent, or the nurse, were in a con- 
dition to understand the precious opportunity which the first years of 
infancy afford, for decyphering some of those hieroglyphics of human 
nature, which have given rise to theories as opposed* as those occa- 
sioned by the Egyptian monuments. In attempting to analyse our 
mental phenomena, at any age when we are capable of so doing, we 
do it under the spell of associations which have become incorporated 
with our intellectual life ; and we are apt to mistake the actual analysis 
for an exposition of the origin of our ideas. If we could exactly know 
the process by which mind developes itself in early infancy, and what 
principles this development involves, we should at once solve the 
problem which still lies, partially at least, disputed between the em- 
pirical and the transcendental schools. We should know, somewhat 
better than we now sometimes seem to do — ^when we are setting our- 
selves to analyse and explain that which may be final and ultimate 
among the facts of psychology ; or, on the other hand — ^when we are pro- 
nouncing a result of experience to be an d priori element. No observer 
can know all that is going on in the development of the infant suscepti- 
bilities and powers, and direct oral testimony is precluded ; but we are 



* For instance : the belief of mankind in the necessity of causation, was 
ascribed by Hume to association. Kant held this belief to involve a '* sjmthetic 
judgment a priori ;" that is, to arise by a law of the mind, independent of expe- 
rience, though operating on occasion of it Hume's assertion of the undoubted 
fact that reckon cannot prove the necessity of cattsation, was the germ of the 
Kantian philosophy. " Ich gestehe frei * die Erinnerung des David Hume war 
eben dasjenige was mir vor vielen Jahren zuerst den dogmatischen Schlummer 
unterbrach, und meinen Untersuchungen im Felde der speculativen Philosophie 
eine ganzo andere Richtung gab : u. s. f. Kant : Proleg. Einleitung, 
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of opinion that there is still a field of study, here, for the philosophical 
parent, and infant-teacher, which has not as yet been fully explored 
and exhausted. It might be well, too, if a race of accomplished stu- 
dents of infiEincy, or any other persons, would teach us (whatever school 
we may happen to belong to, whether English or Continental) — when we 
are mistaking a jargon of words for truth, a new set of phrases for a 
juster system, and are only mystifying men's minds under the appear- 
ance of profundity : — when we are imagining that we have solved a 
great problem in metaphysics, whereas we have only turned a period ; 
perhaps have used terms without definite meaning, or possibly with 
some half-dozen meanings, without saying which : — errors these, some 
of which may attach more or less to all systems, not excepting the 
transcendental^ old or new. 

Not that it can be doubted that all systems, of all schools, English, 
Scottish, Grerman, or Eclectic, furnish most valuable instruction. They 
all instruct, not only where they may most coalesce, but, also, and much 
more, where they most differ ; for their differences — nay, their very 
errors and vagaries, may generally be traced to some important principle 
which they bring prominently to light, though it may be set in view from 
the wrong point, or overstrained, or too exclusively pursued. We are 
far from wishing to be understood as depreciating the ingenuity, the 
acuteness, the power of abstract thought, and the talent for developing 
a principle, which have been so eminently exhibited in some of the 
foreign schools of philosophy, especially the German. We see, in these 
schools, rich materials which have been undeservedly neglected by our 
own metaphysicians. But if our English or Scottish philosophers have 
too much contented themselves (according to the usual charge brought 
against them by the continental schools) with timidly confining them- 
selves to a kind of ** experimental " cruise along the shore of specula- 
tion, it certainly would appear that some of our neighbours have pre- 
ferred the course of the aeronaut ; and, while aspiring to a flight some- 
what too transcendental for mortals, have unfortunately lost themselves 
in the clouds : 



Expertus vacanm Daedalus aera, 
Pennis non homini datis : 



and what is more — while claiming to scan truth which is " dark with 
excessive brightness," and to reduce it within the sphere of their sub- 
jective idealism, they have plunged themselves, from their sublime ele- 
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Tation, into the depths of mhsui^ty, to say nothing more ;* having 
shared the late of Icarus, who melted his wings hy ventnring too near 
the sun, and fell headlong into the sea. 

Where speculation has run so wild as it sometimes has, in Germany, 
we need not wonder if it has occasionally heen so profound as not only 
to hewilder ordinary humanity, hut eren philosophers themselves. A 
talented and somewhat facetious German writer, on the history of philo- 
sophy, says : " He (Fichte) has altogether peculiar notions respecting 
intelligibility. When Reinhold was of the same opinion with him, 
Fichte declared that nobody understood him better than Reinhold. But 
when the latter afterwards deviated firom him, Fichte declared that 
Reinhold had never understood him. When he differed from Kant, he 
announced in print that Kant did not understand himself. I am here 
touching on the comic side of our philosophers. They are always com- 
plaining of not being understood. When Hegel lay on his death-bed 
he said : ' only one man has understood me ;* but immediately after- 
wards he added, with chagrin : ' nor did he understand me neither.' "t 

* Appendix C. 

t ** Er (Fichte) hat iiber VerstaDdnissganx eigne GriUen. Als Reinhold mit 
ihm gleicher Meinung war, "erklart«? Fichte, dass ihn niemand besser Terstehe 
als Reinhold. Als dieser aber spater von ihm abwich, erklarte Fichte er 
babe ihn nie verstanden. Als er mit Kant differeoiirte, Hess er droeken : Kant 
rerstehe sich selber nicht Ich beruhre bier die komische Seite nnserer Fhi- 
losophen. Sie klagen bestaodig uber Nichtverstandenwerden. Als Hegel 
fiof dem Todtbette lag, sagte er, * nor einer hat mieh verstanden ;' aber glekh 
daranf fiigte er TerdriessUcb hinxu : * and der hat mich anch nicht ver- 
standeD.'" 

Dtr Salon, Ton H. Heiae : Zweiter Band. S. 2S0. Hambnig, 1834. 
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POPULAR EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

It is to be regretted that in taking the decennial census of the popu- 
lation, in 1841, provision should not have been made for recording the 
number of persons, up to fifteen years of age, who were under instruc- 
tion in all kinds of schools, or at home by tutors and governesses ; and 
how long their instruction had continued : also of those, up to the same 
age, who, though not actually in the course of instruction, had been 
instructed, and for what length of time. If the papers left at every 
house, to be filled up with population-returns, had also been made to 
include particulars, such as the above, respecting the children of each 
family, we should have had, so far, a consolidation of returns of popu- 
lation and education into one : and although a separate school-censtts 
would still be necessary, much additional important information might 
have been obtained, independently of the advantage of a double census 
of scholars, arrived at in different ways. A comprehensive plan of this 
kind has lately been drawn up by M. Quetelet, in reference to the 
statistics of Belgium. Had such a plan been in operation among our- 
selves, in 1841, some of our controversies respecting the amount of 
education in the country, might have been brought within a narrower 
compass. 

The latest general statistics which we possess of the amount of edu- 
cation, in England and Wales, are those which are familiarly known by 
the name of " Lord Kerry's Eeturns ; " having been obtained, in 
1833, pursuant to a vote of the House of Commons, in May of that 
year, on the motion of the late Earl. The results of the enumerations 
are given, in the Parliamentary Document, by way of " Summary,'* in 
the following Table ; the several items of which correspond with the 
directions sent out to the parish-overseers by Lord Melbourne : 
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SUMMARY OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 1833. 



1. Invant Schools 

Number of Children at C Males 

such Schools. Ag^s from < Females 

Two to Seven years .... (Sex not specified 



2. Daily Schools 

Number of Children at i Males 

such Schools. Ages from < Females 

Four to Fourteen years. . ( Sex not spedfied 

Schools 

Total of Children under Daily Instruction 



8. Sunday Schools 

In which are Children ^ ^^^^^^ '""' 
f Sex not specified 



Schools. Scholan. 



Totals. 



2,985 



35,986 



38,971 



16,828 



29,543) 
31,069 V 
28,3933 



549,729) 
434,810% 
203,403) 



634,638) 
637,101 V 
277,151 \ 



• • 89,005 



1,187,942 



1,276,947 



1,548,890 



4. Maintbnance of Schools .* 



SCBOOLf. 


By 

Endowment. 


By 

Subscription. 


By Payments Sabscriptionand Fay- 
from Scholars. ment from Scholars. 




Schools. 


Scholars. 


Schools. 


Scholars. 


Schools. 


Scholars. 


Schools. 


Scholars. 


Infant .. 
Daily .. 
Sunday . . 


30 

4,076 

571 


1,450 

152,314 

39,533 


197 

2,632 

15,244 


13,081 

165,436 

1,423,377 


2,350 

26,791 

101 


40,721 

691,728 

5,718 


408 

2,487 

912 


33,753 

178,464 
80,262 


Totals. 


4,677 


193,297 


18,073 


1,601,894 


29,242 


738,167 


3,807 


292,479 



5. Betjgious Distinction : 










Schools. 


Scholars. 


Schools established by 
Dissenters 


Infant Schools 

Daily Schools 

Sunday Schools 


58 

867 

6,247 


JSrH''*'^ 




750,107 



6. Schools established since the year 1818; or, more properly speaking, 

the Increase of Schools since 1818 : 

Infant and other Daily Schools. . 19,645, containing.. 671,243 Scholars. 
Sunday Schools 1 1,285, „ 1,123,397 Scholars. 

Lending Libbabibs of Books attached to Schools in England and Wales, 

are 2,464. 

In these Returns, aU schools where the children were said to leave 
school when, or before seven years old, were entered as *' In£mt Schools.*' 
Other " Daily Schools," included Colleges, (except those at Oxford and 
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Cambridge,) Grammar Schools, Boarding Schools, Proprietary Schools, 
National and Lancasterian Schools, and Preparatory Schools of every 
description, where the children remained under instruction beyond seven 
years of age. It is not professed that Infant and Daily Schools were 
"accurately discriminated;** but wherever the children attending the 
latter remained after they were seven years of age, they were entered as 
'* daily scholars, though they might have been admitted at the early age 
of two or three years. '* Thus all schools of a mixed character were 
considered as " Daily Schools, '* and " duplicate entry of the same 
children was avoided. *' These Returns also included Sunday Schools ; 
and Sunday-scholars, children and adults. 

The infant scholars enumerated, were ** from two to seven years of 
age ; ** and the other daily scholars enumerated, were " from four to 
fourteen years of age :** four being the age at which the daily scho- 
lars usually entered, and fourteen that at which they usuaUy quitted the 
school. But the instances are very numerous, throughout the ''Ab- 
stract,** of schools in which the scholars remained " beyond fourteen 
years of age.** Indeed, this is well known to be the practice in many 
of the superior schools of various kinds. We may, therefore, consider 
the Eeturns as inclusive of daily scholars up to at least fifteen years 
of age. 

In order, then, to have a just idea of ** Lord Kerry's Returns,** 
so far as Day-School education, in England and Wales, is concerned, 
we must remember that they come before us professing to be an Enu- 
meration of the scholars^ between two and at least fifteen years of age, 
belonging to all sorts of schools, whatever, which were taught daily, 
near the close of the year 1833. They range, therefore, over a period 
of full thirteen years of life ; and the part of the population with which 
they should be compared is the part who were from two to fifteen years 
of age. 

In dealing with these Returns, we must of course take into account 
what the population was at the time when they were made. The in- 
structions respecting them were not dated, at the Home Office, till 
" August 1833." We may, therefore, probably, reckon an interval of 
about two years and a-half, from the census of May, 1831, to the 
time when the Returns were completed.* 

By the census of 1831, the population of England and Wales, 

* It is presumed that the Returns were actually made before the end of the 
year; as it was directed, in the government-circular, that they should be 
** signed this day of 1833," by the overseers. 
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amounted to 13,897,187 souls ; having increased at the annual rate of 
nearly one and a-half per cent* during the ten years from 1821, when 
the population was 11,978,875. 

The increase, however, did not go on at the ahove annual rate, from 
1831 to 1841. t Indeed there was a diminution in the increase per 
cent, from 1821 to 1841. For England and Wales, jointly, the decen- 
nial increases, during the intervals between 18X1, 1821, 1831, and 
1841, respectively, were 18, 16, and 14.5 per cent; as may be seen 
by comparing the population for these years ; which was 10,150,615 ; 
11,978,875; 13,897,187; and 15,911,757 ; respectively. 

If we make a proportionate allowance of diminution in the annual 
rate of increase during the interval, above named, of two years and 
a-half, as compared with the whole decennial period from 1831 to 
1841 ; the population of England and Wales, in November, 1833, or 
about the time when the Returns may be supposed to have been made, 
would amount to 14,417,110 souls. t 

There was no enumeration of ages, in the census of 1831, to help 
us on to those of 1833. As, therefore, we have arrived at the probable 
amount of the population, at the time of the Returns, by comparing 
the population, and the annual rate of increase, in 1831, and 
1841, respectively ; so we may compare the age-proportions given in 
the censuses of 1821 and 1841, in order to obtain approximately 
those of 1833. 

In 1821, out of the whole population of England and Wales, there 

M T /I ^ 1 X log 13897187 — log 11978875 , , ^,,^,, 

♦ Log (I + --)= -^ jQ ^ = log 1.014965 

— = .014965 ; or within kss than .00004 of 1.5 per cent ; or one in 66} nearly ; 
the annual rate of increase from 1821 to 1831. 

t Log 15911757— logl3897187 , , ^,«,«, . , 1 ^,„^„, , ,.«, 

' — ^ — -* =log 1.013631. And — =.013631, or 1.3631 

10 P 

per cent, or one in 73J nearly ; the annual rate of increase from 1831 to 1841. 
There was, therefore, a diminution in the annual rate of increase, from 1831 to 
1841, of .001334, or .1334 per cent 

There seems no doubt that the excess of emigration, from 1831 to 1841, as 
compared with the previous ten years, amply accounts for the ^parently dimi- 
nished rate of increase from 1831 to 1841. — See Returns of the Emigration 
Board. 

X Taking |th of the above diminution, or .000167, as the medium for the 
first fourth of the ten years from 1831 to 1841, and subtracting it from .014965, 
we shall have .014798 : hence 

Log 13897187-1-^ log 1.014798=log 14417110. 
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was an enumeration of 10,530,671 persons, according to age. Of this 
latter number, there were: under five years of age 1,566,268 : from 
five to ten, 1,376,315 : from ten to fifteen 1,172,979: hence, the whole 
number of persons enumerated, under fifteen years of age, amounted 
to 4,115,562. 

The proportions of these numbers, in each of the quinquennial 
periods, to the whole number enumerated, of all ages, will be the pro- 
portions, in the same periods, to the entire population, or 11,978,875. 
It appears, then, that, in 1821, there were : under five years of age, 
14.873 per cent of the whole population : from five to ten, 13.07 per 
cent : from ten to fifteen, 11. 139 per cent : the total under fifteen years 
of age, being 39.082 per cent. 

In June 1841, the whole population amounted to 15,911,757 souls; 
a]lofwhom, excepting 51,896, were enumerated according to age.* 
Of the 15,859,861 so enumerated, 5,723,746 were under fifteen years 
of age, as follows : 



to 1 year ..427,601 

1 to 2 427,966 

2 to 3 435,413 

3 to 4 408,332 

4 to 5 399,840 



Total Oto 5; 2,099,152 



5 to 6 years ..470,109 

6 to 7 370.403 

7 to 8 362,762 

8 to 9 369,072 

9 to 10 326,086 



Total 5 to 10; 1,898,432 



10 to 11 years 523,359 

11 to 12 ....270,015 

12 to 13 343,928 

13 to 14 ....284,648 

14 to 15 304,212 



Total 10 tol 5; 1,726,162 



Hence, the entire number in England and Wales, in 1841: under five 
years, was 2,106,079 ; or 13.236 per cent, of the whole population : 
from five to ten, there were 1,904,637 ; or 11.97 per cent. : from ten 
to fifteen, there were 1,731,836; or 10.884 per cent, : and the total 
number under fifteen years of age, was 5,742,552 ; amounting to 
36.09 per cent of the whole population.t 

There was evidently, therefore, a diminution per cent, as follows, from 



* The ages of 46,880 persons were not specified in the Returns. In addition, 
the greater part of the ages of 5016 persons, ascertained to have been travelling, 
in England, during the night of the 6th of June, 1841, and who were reckoned 
into the entire population, were not specified ; and such of their ages as were 
given, were in decennial periods. Hence the above number, 51,896. 

t As 51,896 is .3265 per cent of 15,895,861, (the part of the population 
enumerated according to age, in the census of 1841,) we may obtain, approxi- 
mately, the corrected results, if required, by adding this per centage in each 
case. Thus 1898432 X 1.003265 == 1904630 = the whole number, (very nearly), 
between five and'ten years of age, in 1841 ; and so of the rest, including the 
ages intermediate to the quinquennial. 
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1 82 1 to 1 841 , in the proportion of the whole numher under fifteen years of 
age, and of the numhers in each of the quinquennial periods, to the 
entire population :* 



1821. 

to 5 years 14.873 

5 to 10 13.07 

10 to 15 11.139 



Total under 15 . . ...39.082 



1841. 



13.236 
11.97 

10.884, 



•per cent. 
• »» 



36.09 



n 



If we suppose this diminution of nearly three per cent, on the whole 
number under fifteen years of age to have been gradual, and allow 
for it proportionately to the space of time between the census of 
May, 1821, and Lord Kerry's Returns, we shall obtain the following 
results, for the closing part of the year 1833 ; the population amount- 
ing at that time, as above, to 14,417,110 souls :f 

Under 5 years .... 1 3.85 per cent ;{ or 1,996,770 
From 5 to 10 ... . 12.382 „ „ 1,785,127 

10 to 15 ....10.98 „ „ 1,582,999 



Total under 15 ; 37.212 



t» 



»» 



» 



5,364,896 



Having no actual enumerations, in 1821, of the intermediate ages, 
between the quinquennial periods, if we take as our guide the propor- 
tions which the numbers who were of these intermediate ages, bore to 
the whole number of persons enumerated, under fifteen years of age, in 
the census of 1841, we shall have as follows, for the year 1833: 



* The statistical fact that, in 1841, the children were fewer, in proportion to 
the whole population, than in 1821, by about three per cent, is remarkable. 
Some would ascribe it to a diminished proportion of births to the population ; 
others mainly to an increased duration of life. The Begistrar-GeneraPs late 
Beports throw important light on this question, by showing that, during six 
years, from 1839 to 1844, both inclu8i?e, the average increase of births over 
those of each preceding year, was 12,829 ; while the average excess of the 
births over the deaths, in those years, was 169,581. — Beports. 

f The population at the time of the Betums, is estimated, in the govern- 
ment document, at 14,400,000, which appears to be not far from the truth. The 
population from five to fifteen years of age is given as 24 per cent. : it was, as is 
shovm, probably nearer 23.36. In 1841, it was rather more than 22.85 ; having 
diminished since 1821; when it was nearly 24.21. 

X Beckoning 12^ years as the interval, or {ths of the whole bi-decennial 
period ; and subtracting this proportion of the differences of the above per 
eentages, from the several percentages of 182 1, respectively, for each quin- 
quennial period, the results are obtained. 
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From 2 to 5 years 21.727 percent;* or 1,165,631 

» 4 to 5 „ 6.986 „ „ „ „ 374,792 

„ 5 to 7 „ 14.685 „ ,. „ „ 787,835 

„ 10 to 12 „ 13.861 „ „ „ „ 743,628 

„ 14 to 15 „ 5.315 „ „ „ „ 285,144 

From these results, as compared with the table entitled " Summary 
of England and Wales/*t it appears that, of 1,953,466 children then 
existing, from two to seven years of age, (the usual ages of entering 
and leaving the schools,) there were, belonging to the schools termed 
"Infant Schools," 89,005, or 4.556 per cent; or one in rather less 
than twenty-two of all the children between the ages of two and seven 
years. 

Of 3,457,774, who were between the ages of four and fourteen, (the 
usual ages of entering and leaving the school,) there were, belonging 
to the schools termed "Daily Schools," 1,187,942, or 34.36 per cent. ; 
or one in about two and nine-tenths of all the population between four 
and fourteen years. 

We have no means of knowing how the children from four to seven 
years of age were distributed between the " Infant" and the " Daily" 
Schools : we know, however, that they were not reckoned twice over, 
in the Returns, as the schools in which they were distributed, were 
classified separately. 

Again: it would appear that out of 4,248,613 persons, the whole 
number between the ages of two and fourteen years, there were, belong- 
ing to "Infant" and "Daily" schools, 1,276,947, or about 30.056 
per cent. ; or nearly one in three and one-third of that part of the 
population which was between the ages of two and fourteen years. 

But this result would not take into account the fact, exhibited in the 
local Returns, that many scholars who were returned with the rest, 
did not quit school at the age of fourteen. Add to this, that, in 
speaking of integer ages, it is usual to date from the last birth-day. 
Thus persons would commonly be called " fourteen years of age," who 
were somewhere between fourteen and fifteen. This is the case in the 
" Enumeration- Abstract," in the Government Tables. 

We may, therefore, (neglecting the still smaller proportion who might 

* The above are the per centages which these intermediate ages, as enu- 
merated in 1841, were, of the enumerated part of the population then under 
fifteen years of age ; or of 5,723,746. Of this number, there were, from two to 
five, 1,243,585 ; from four to five, 399,840 ; from fi?e to seven, 840,512 : from 
ten to twelve, 793,374; and from fourteen to fifteen, 304,212. 

t Page 104. 
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yet remain in some kinds of schools even to a later period,) consider 
the above number, or 1,187,942, as representing the whole education 
of the country, in Juvenile or "Daily Schools,** of scholars above four 
and under fifteen years of age. If, then, we take that part of the 
population, who were above four, and under fifteen years of age, or 
3,742,918, we shall find that there were belonging to " Daily Schools,*' 
31.74 per cent, nearly, or one in about three and one-seventh of the 
portion of the population above four, and under fifteen years. 

In like manner, the total number of persons from two to fifteen 
years of age, was 4,533,757; of whom 1,276,947, were returned as 
belonging to all sorts of schools that were taught daily ; amounting to 
nearly 28.165 per cent ; or one in three and one-sixth of the total 
number of persons between the ages of two and fifteen. 

Again: it appears that, the entire School-Education of England 
and Wales, from two years old and upwards, being represented by 
1,276,947 ; and the population, at the time of the Eeturns, being 
14,417,110 souls: there were 8.857 per cent of the population, or 
one in eleven and three-tenthsy professedly receiving instruction of 
some sort, in schools that were taught daily. 

The children and adults, in Sunday-Schools, amounted to 1,548,890, 
being nearly 10.743 per cent of the population ; or about one in nine 
and three tenths. 

Recent controversy respecting the amount and deficiency of education, 
in England and Wales, has principally related to education in Day 
Schools, of scholars between the ages of five and fifteen years. Now 
from the inquiries of the Manchester Statistical Society, instituted as a 
sequel to Lord Kerry's Returns, it appears that the number of scholars 
under five years of age, in the Juvenile or " Daily " schools, was, in 
part, counterbalanced by the number of scholars above five years of age, 
in the schools termed " Infant Schools." If we deduct one sixteenth 
part of 1,187,942, for the children who were under five years of age, 
in the " Daily Schools ; " and then add to the remainder nine sixteenths 
of 89,005, for the children above five years of age, in the " Infant 
Schools ;" we have for the result, 1,163,763, as the number of scholars, 
belonging to schools taught daily, between the ages of five and fifteen 
years.* 

♦ In 1835 and 1836, the proportion of children under Jive years, m ** Daily 
Schools/* was not more than : in Liverpool ^ ; in York^ ; in Salford^; 
the latter being the largest proportion. 
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Now the number of persons between the ages of five and fifteen 
years, in 1833, about the timeVhen the Returns were made, amounted, 
as above, to 3,368,126. Hence, we arrive at the result, that, accord- 
ing to these Returns, there were, at the time, in England and Wales, 
belonging to schools taught daily, one in two and nine-tenths^ or more 
than ONE-THIRD of the whole of that part of the population who were 
between the ages of five and fifteen years. 

The entire number, from two years old and upwards, belonging to 
schools taught daily, amounted to one in three and one-sixth of 
the population between the ages of two and fifteen years : or rather more 
than ONE IN eleven and one fourth of the total population. 

The Sunday Scholars were ten in ninety-three^ or full one in nine 
AND ONE FOURTH of the total population. 

The advance in the provision for popular education, from 1818 to 
1833, was very considerable. The Returns of 1818, gave as follows: 
Infant, and all other Daily Scholars, in England, 644,282 ; in Wales, 
30,601 , total, 674,883 : Sunday scholars, in England, 452,817 ; in 
Wales, 24,408 : total, 477,225. 

The Returns of 1833, gave as follows : Infant and all other Daily 
Scholars, in England, 1,222,137 ; in Wales,! 54,8 10 : total 1,276,947: 
Sunday scholars, in England, 1,375,719 ; in Wales, 173,171 : total 
1,548,890. 

The comparison of these returns shows an increase, from 1818 to 
1833, as follows : Increase in infant and all other daily scholars, in 
England, 577,855; in Wales 24,209: total increase, 602,064: — 
increase in Sunday scholars, in England, 922,902 ; in Wales, 148,763 : 
Total increase, 1,071,665. 

Hence, it appears that, in 1818, the scholars in Infant and all other 
Daily Schools, were 5.65 per cent., or one in rather less than seven- 
teen of the whole population; which was then about 11,398,167.* 

Again : the proportion above five years of age, in " Infant Schools," was: in 
Salford ii ; in York 4 ; in Liverpool ^-^ ; the latter being the smallest. 

The scholars, in 1833, may then be computed as foUows : Above five 

years of age, in Day Schools 1187942 X 15 = 1 1 13696. Ahoye five years, in 

16 
Infant Schools, 89005 X 9 = 50067. Total scholars from five to fifteen years 

16 
of age 1163763. 

• The population being 10,150,615, in 1811 ; and 11,978,875, in 1821 ; 

having increased 1.18011 times. 

Log 10150615 + 7 ^^ ^'q = log 11398167. 
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This would show an advance, during the interval of fifteen years, from 
1818 to 1833, of about 3.2 per cent, in the amount of daily instruction, 
or in the provision made for it, relatively to the population. Also, in 
1818, the Sunday scholars were about 4.187 per cent., or rather more 
than one in twenty-four of the whole population ; showing an increase 
in Sunday scholars, between 1818, and 1833, of about six and a-half 
per cent., relatively to the population.* 

It has been uniformly admitted by statisticians, that, whatever 
amount of error the Eetums of 1833 may involve, it is probably on the 
side of omission. They were superintended by Mr. Bickman, who 
obtained so much credit for his management of the population-returns. 
It is to be regretted, however, that no instructions were given by the 
government, to distinguish between the average attendance of scholars, 
and the number on the books : but whenever the average attendance 
was denoted, this number was preferred, in making up the *' Summary," 
to the number on the roll ; though this distinction was not generally 
pointed out by the school-masters. Whatever general estimate we may 
form of the difference between the number on the books and the average 
attendance, it is a difference which, at all events, cannot affect the ques- 
tion of the actual existing amount of schoolr-^ovisUm. It is even stated, 
in the parliamentary document, that this difference ** cannot be very 
considerable,'* in the case of 1833 : so far as late years are concerned, 
however, experience has proved to the contrary. Inspectors, and others, 
inform us that it sometimes amounts to as much as one-third of the 
whole number, or even more, varying with circumstances. 

That, in many cases, the government-circulars, were not received, 
so that schools of different sorts were overlooked, was afterwards 
made so evident, that the impression appears to have become 
general that the returns of 1833 exhibited a moderate view of 

• A comparison, however, of the Education Returns of 1818 and those of 
1833, exhibits some error, or some unexpUuDed discrepancy between them. 
The *< Summary of England and Wales," for 1833 (see page 104) states the 
increase of all kinds of daily scholars as 67 1,243 : and of Sunday scholars 
1,123,397. This would make the daily scholars, in 1818, to be 605,704 ; which 
amount is 69,000 scholars less than were returned in 1818 :— and the Sun- 
day scholars, in 1818, would be 425,493, or upwards of 50,000 Sunday 
scholars less than was given in the Returns of 1818. The Supplementary 
Returns of 1818, still further increased the amount of daily scholars, by about 
26,000 ; and of Sunday scholars, by about 1 7,000 scholars. It should, however, 
be remembered, that the Returns of 1833, are in nowise based on those of 1818 ; 
being the result of actual enumeration. 
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the external school-provision which then existed, for the population 
above two and under fifteen years of age. The documents, themselves, 
acknowledged some defect in the Eeturns, particularly in regard to 
daily private schools and scholars: also in regard to Sunday-schools 
and scholars, in consequence of daily schools not having always been 
returned as also Sunday-schools when they were such. 

That these Returns did not exceed the truth, as to the existing nume- 
rical amount of education in England and Wales, appeared probable 
from the fact, that the private circulars which Lord Brougham had 
previously sent out, in 1828, and which produced a return from 487 
parishes, taken promiscuously, showed an increase more than two-fold, 
in ten years, from 1818, in the actual number of children educated in 
those parishes. Any view that can be taken of the Returns of 1818, 
added to the consideration of the interval from 1828 to 1833, might 
justify the Returns for this latter year, as being, in all likelihood, 
under and not above the truth. 

But the inquiries of the Manchester Statistical Society, which were 
set on foot in the year 1834, and were continued during several years, 
with an express view " to examine the returns made to the govern- 
ment pursuant to the motion of the Earl of Kerry,** * put at rest the 
question, so far as the Society's investigations extended ; and con- 
vinced all statists and competent judges, that there was the greatest 
reason for believing that these Returns presented, to say the least, no over- 
strained estimate of the existing numerical state of popular education. 
This appears from the evidence which the Society bring forward in their 
Reports: stating in 1837, that the government Return had "been 
found, in every instance where an examination has been made by the 
Manchester Statistical Society, to be extremely defective ; **t and that 
"every fresh inquiry confirms the opinion early expressed by the com- 
mittee, f* to that effect. This testimony is given in connexion with 
statements which show that the ** Society did not neglect to take into 
account, as far as possible, all the circumstances, either connected with 
the government Returns, or that might have transpired in the interval, 
likely to affect their own results.** 

In the township of Manchester, the population of which was 142,000, 
in 1831, they found that, by some error, three schools had been returned 

* Report of the Manchester Statistical Society, 1836. 
t Repi>rt of the above Society, read at the Statistical Section of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, held at Liverpool, in 1837. 
X Report respecting York : 1837. 

I 
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which never existed, while three others had heen doubly returned : but, 
on the other hand, 187 existing schools had been altogether omitted; 
so that there was a deficiency to the extent of 181 schoda, and the 
balance on the side of deficiency amounted to 8,646 scholars. In 
Chorlton-on-Medlock, with a population of 20,500, the deficiency was 
forty schools, and 837 scholars. In Hulme, with a population of 9,600, 
the deficiency was fourteen schools, and 864 scholars. In Salford, the 
deficiency, after deducting for increase during the interval, was 3,600. 
In Liverpool, after similar deduction, the deficiency was 13,500.* The 
above deficiencies, together, amounted to 27,447. 

In the Report on the city of York, the Society state that " the gross 
amount of error actually detected, in the towns of Manchester, Salford, 
Bury, Liverpool, and York, amounted to 34,000 scholars, and the real 
error is probably considerably more.'* 

In the year, 1838, the same Society selected the purely agricul- 
tural county of Rutland as an object for their inquiries : and here they 
considered the Government-Return to have been " made more accu- 
rately than in any other place previously examined " by them. The 
Returns of 1833, gave 2,800 daily scholars of all kinds, or rather 
more than one in seven of a population, then amounting, it is likely, to 
19,900.t In 1838, the Society returned 2,964 daily scholars, or 
about one in seven of a population increased probably to 20,700.t 

In 1838, the Statistical Society of Birmingham made an elaborate 
educational survey of their own town. In a population which was 
146,986, in 1831, and which may be reckoned to have been 156,840, 
at the close of 1833, the Government return of daily schools was 182, 
with 7,343 scholars, being one in twenty-one and three-tenths of the 
population. On a surface not wholly coincident with the former 
population, and which was probably 173,000 1| in 1838, the Society 
found 577 daily schools with 14,480 scholars, or one in twelve of the 
population. 

The town of Birmingham, therefore, may be regarded as another 

* Report on Liverpool, 1836. 

t The population was 19,385, in 1831, and 21,302, in 1841. 

% Estimated by the Society at 20,000. See Journal of the London Statis- 
tical Society, October, 1839. 

II Estimated by the Society at 180,000. Lend. Statist. Journal: April, 1840. 
The population of Birmingham increased between 1831 and 1841, from 146,986 
to 190,542, within the same limits; the annual increase being, therefore, .02629, 
or more than 2\ per cent. The Society's survey was restricted to the borough; 
which excluded Saltley, and the manor of Aston. 
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etample in which, after due allowance for the interval of five years, it 
appears that the returns of 1833 can hardly fail to have been within 
the limit of the truth. It is to be regretted that other counties besides 
Rutland, though their extent rendered the task of a private survey for- 
midable, were not put to a similar test, within the same period of time. 
The county of Eutland, at all events, was regarded by the Society as 
still sustaining the principle that the returns of 1833 were not charge- 
able with extravagant representation. 

It is unnecessary to our purpose, to dwell further on the details of 
Lord Kerry's returns, as clearly set forth in the valuable publications 
of the Manchester Statistical Society : suffice it to say, that, so far as 
England is concerned, if not "Wales likewise, it has scarcely, to the 
author's knowledge, been disputed that these returns, as a whole, pre- 
sent by no means an excessive, but rather a moderate view of the 
external school-provision existing in the year 1833, and of the number 
of scholars then regarded as belonging to schools of all kinds, that 
were taught daily, and who were from two to fourteen or fifteen years 
of age.* 

We shall now direct our attention to the question of the external 
MEANS, and the amount, of education. This question may be 
viewed quite apart from that of the quality of the instruction given ; 
which, however vital an element in the general inquiry, is obviously 
a distinct consideration. Again; the external means, in respect to 
school provision, are not, in themselves, an index of the number 
of the scholars, either on the roll, or taken at an average of attend- 
ance : though this latter amount indicates, of course, the minimum 
of external means, or educational-provision. Nor must the question 
of quantity, either as relates to the external means, or the numerical 
amount of education, be confounded with the question of deficiency/. 
Quantity and deficiency are not correlatives, until it is determined from 
what age, and how long, children and youth ought to be, or may reason- 
ably be expected to be, at school. 

It is evident, then, that the question relating to qtiantity involves 
tliree separate points : the number of names on the books of a school, 
which show the number of those who, at a given time, professedly 
belong to it, is one consideration ; the actual average attendance, from 
day to day, throughout the year, is another ; and the school-provision, 

* The author is aware of only one instance of the opinions that these Be- 
Cums were, generally, excessive. It occurs in a letter in the Morning Chronicle 
of August 27th, 1846. See Note A, Appendix, 

I 2 
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or the number that can be accommodated, is a third consideration. All 
this is evidently applicable, both to particular schools, and to the whole 
taken together. No little mystification and error has sometimes arisen, 
we apprehend, from confounding, or not rightly appreciating, these 
distinct considerations, and from mixing them up with other questions. 

It is much to be desired that, all future statistical enquiries should 
include the above three points, in reference of all sorts of schools : the 
average number of attendants ; the number on the roll ; and the 
capacity of the school-buildings 

The absence of any general school-return later than the year 1833, 
precludes anything farther than an indirect estimate of the present 
amount of educational provision, and of actual education, in the 
country, as a whole : though, in some instances, we possess elaborated 
local statistics ; for which we are indebted to the public-spirited efforts 
of Statistical or other Societies, and of private individuals. 

Having already referred to the important publications of the Man- 
chester Statistical Society, as furnishing some test of the returns of 
1833, we may again revert to their evidence respecting the amount of 
scholars in certain localities, at nearly the same period of time. It is 
to be regretted that the ascertaining of the average number of 
attendants in the day-schools of all kinds, does not appear to have 
entered into their general plan, though they have given returns of the 
average attendance in the Sunday Schools. 

The aggregate population of Manchester, Salford, Bury, Liverpool, 
and York, calculated for the times when the educational surveys were 
made by the society, in each locality, respectively, in the years 1834 
1835, and 1836, was estimated by them at 533,000 souls;* of 

* The population of these five towns underwent no diminution in the rate of 
increase between 1821 and 1831, as the whole population of England and Wales did. 
(Seep. 106). From 1831 to 1841, these five populations increased, within the same 

limits, as follows: Manchester from 176,998 to 228,157 ; hence -, or the annual 

increase = .02571 or 2.571 per cent : Salford from 50,810 to 68,026 ; or 2.96 
per cent. : Bury from 15,086 to 20,710 j or 3.219 per cent : York from 25,359 
to 28,842 ; or, 1.296 per cent : Liverpool from 189,242 to 264,298 ; or 3.397 
per cent, annually. 

The populations, within the limits investigated by the Society, were, in 1831 
as follows: Manchester 187,022; Salford 60,810; Bury 17,960 ; Liverpool 
204,815; York 25,359. 

By the usual methods, therefore, the population, within the limits investigated 
by the Society, would, at the times, in the several years, when the investigations 
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whom they reckoned that one-fourth, or 133,250 were between the 
ages of five and fifteen years. The total daily (excluding evening) 
scholars enumerated amounted to 60,773 ; of which number, 43,797 
belonged to day (exclusively of dame and infant) schools. The daily 
scholars, aged from five to fifteen, were 51,048. 

We may accept the Society's actual enumerations ; but their esti- 
mate of the proportion of the population between five and fifteen years 
of age requires correction. A comparison of the censuses of 1821 and 
1841, makes it evident that the number 133,250 between these ages, 
in a population of 533,000, is taken too great. By that census, there 
were 4,675 less than this number, in 1841, at Manchester, Salford, 
Bury, Liverpool, and York, in an aggregate population of 632,222 ; of 
whom 128,575 (or 20.377 per cent.) were from five to fifteen years of 
age.* It is probable that, at the close of the year 1835, there were 
about 21 J per cent, of the population of the five towns between these 
ages : this would give 114,600 out of a population of 533,000.t 

At this period, the population of England and Wales was not less than 
14,840,000 souls : of whom 3,445,850 would be from five to fifteen 
years of age; as appears on comparing the censuses of 1821 and 
1841. J Now one fourth of this population is 3,710,000. The 
difference is 264,150. It appears, therefore, by the new light which 
the census of 1841 threw upon the subject, that assuming one-fourth of 

took place, be nearly as follows : Manchester (1834) 203,166 : Salford (1835) 
57,940 : Bury (1835) 20,387 : York (1836) 27,218 : Liverpool (1836) 242,045. 
Total 550,756 souls. 

The Society's estimate was : Manchester 200,000 ; Salford 55,000 ; Bury 
20,000 ; Liverpool 230,000 ; York 28,000: Total 533,000. 

* The ages of 631,195 were specified ; and the above per centage, or 128,368 
were between these ages : 128,575 are the same per centage of 632,222. The 
limits of the Society's labours were not, in every instance, precisely those occu- 
pied by the respective populations which form this aggregate ; we must, there- 
fore, assume that the proportion was nearly the same throughout the same town. 
There were, in 1841, between the ages of 5 and 15 : at Manchester 20.669 per 
cent, of the population ; at Salford 21.19 ; at Bury 23.59 ; at York 19.81; at 
Liverpool 19.719 per cent 

t In a population of 435,988, in the hundred of Salford, in York, and in 
Liverpool, in the year 1821, not less than 25 jl per cent were from 5 to 15 years 
of age. Supposing the bi-decennial diminution to 20.377 per cent, as above, for 
the aggregate population of the five towns, to have been gradual ; there would 
be, at the end of the year 1835, a diminution of about four per cent in the 
proportion of the population between the two ages. 

X On the principles stated in pages 106, 107, 108. 
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the population as the numher between five and fifteen years of age, 
as has sometimes been done in late controversies on popular education, 
would create an error of excess to the amount of 264,150 in the general 
estimate for the above year ; or, in other words, that the proportion 
of one-fourth applied to the whole population, about the time of the 
principal surveys of the Manchester Statistical Society, as the number 
from five to fifteen years of age, represents upwards of a quarter 
of a million more persons, between these ages, as requiring to be 
provided with the means of education, than was reaUy the case. 

The adoption of the same proportion for the year 1846, when the 
population was 17,026,026,* would cause a similar error of excess, 
in the estimate, to the amount of at least 365,379; f representing the 
number between five and fifteen years of age, to be educated in our 
country, as upwards of one-third of a million greater than the truth: 

To return to the aggregate population of Manchester, Salford, Bury, 
York, and Liverpool: the Society's Return of 60,773 scholars, as 
belonging to daily (excluding evening) schools, exhibited a propor- 
tion of nearly one in eight and seven-tenths of a population of 533,000 : 
or, of the more probable population of 550,756,t the proportion would 
be one in nine. 

Again : assuming the population to have been 533,000, in the five 
towns; as the proportion of 21.5 per cent., at the time, would give 
114,600 persons, from five to fifteen years of age ; and as, from the 
tables of the Society, it appears that the scholars between these ages, 
belonging to schools taught daily, (excluding evening schools,) 
amounted to 51,048 ; the proportion of daily scholars from five to 
fifteen years of age, was one in two and a-half of that part of the 
population who were between these ages ; or if we take 550,756 as 
the more probable amount of the aggregate population, the number of 
persons from five to fifteen years of age would be about 118,412, of 
whom one in two and three-tenths were daily scholars. 

To advert again to the county of Rutland. In 1838, the Man- 
chester Statistical Society returned, as we have seen, 2,964 scholars 

• Log 15911757 + 5 log 1.013631 =5 log 17026026. 

f Assuming that the proportion between five and fifteen years remained as 
in 1841 ; though it may possibly even have gone on somewhat further to 
diminish, not having reached its minimum. lu 1841, there were 22.854 per 
cent, of the population between the ages of five and fifteen. This amounts to 
3,891,127 for the population ofl 84 6 : onefourthof this population is 4,256,506 ; 
the difierence being 365,379. 

X See note pages 1 16« 117. 
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in all kinds of day-schools, or about one in seven of the population. 
Of these scholars, 2,436 were from five to fifteen years of age : or 
nearly one half of the population between these ages, which was pro- 
bably about 4,900.* 

In 1838, the Birmingham Statistical Society instituted an educa- 
tional census of that town ; the population of which was calculated to 
be 180,000 souls; probably a fuU estimate; and which would give, 
for 14,480 day scholars of all kinds, a ratio of one in twelve and 
two-fifths of the whole. The scholars, from five to fifteen years of 
age, were 11,344, being rather more than one in three and a-half of 
the whole number of persons between these ages.f 

In the same manner, in 1841, the Bristol Statistical Society made 
an educational survey of that city, the population of which, by the 
census, was 122,296, of whom 25,391 were between five and fifteen 
years of age. The day scholars amounted to 14,694 ; of whom, 
10,070 were between five and fifteen years of age.J The day scholars, 

• Estimated by the Society at 5,000. In 1841, the number was 5,054. 

t Estimated by the Society at 45,000; but ouly 40,219 were enumerated in 
1841 ; or 21.9 per cent of a population of 182,922. 

The Clergy of Birmingham have recently issued the Report of an educational 
census of that borough, made with a more especial view to the establishment of 
Infant Schools. The Report is as follows : " population 200,000 ; persons be- 
tween two and fifteen years of age 32,000 ; of whom, probably, 10,000 between 
the ages of two and seven, and 15,000 between the ages of seven and fifteen, 
ate in circumstances to require aid in providing for their education." Of these 
15,000, ** educational provision has been made for 7,749 in daily schools, a 
proportion, comparatively speaking, satisfactory, when it is considered how large 
a number of these are necessarily occupied either at home, in domestic service, 
or in the workshop.*' For the above 10,000 children between the ages of two 
and seven, provision has been made " by the Church of England for 2,260 ; and 
by other religious bodies, so far as could be ascertained, for 530." — See Patriot, 
Nov. 16, 1846. 

The population of the borough of Birmingham, however, must, in November 
1846, have been 210,000 souls ; fur it was 182,922 in 1841; and, according 
to that census, a population of 146,986 had increased to 190,542 between 
1831 and 1841, within the same limits^ though not exactly those of the 
borough. The estimate of the amount of the population between two and 
fifteen years of age, as 32,000, is certainly incorrect : for the census of 1841, 
nearly five years and a half earlier, gave 40,219 souls between the ages of five 
and fifteen only. 

X The number returned was 10,730 ; but this included the evening scholars 
between the two ages, whose number is not distinguished in the account The 
whole number of evening scholars was 660 ; w):iich are deducted, above, leaving 
a minimum estimate. See Statistical Journal, July 1841. 
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of all kinds were therefore about one in eight and three^tenths of 
the whole population ; and the portion of them from five to fifteen 
years of age, was nearly two-fifths of the .population between these 
ages. 

The Statistical Society of London, has not fsdled to enter on the same 
oareer ; having undertaken the arduous enterprise of making an edu- 
cational census extending to a population estimated by them to be 
about 800,000 souls, resident in the Metropolis. In 1843, what re- 
mained of the contemplated survey was postponed, in consequence, 
of certain ''parochial and ecclesiastical" arrangements, in some of the 
localities, not having been completed. 

This census is the more interesting, because it relates to a larger 
population than is to be found collected, elsewhere, in an equal space ; 
and because its aim was directed, especially, though not exclusively, 
to the ^^ private schools for the working classes;" which schools have 
been sometimes overlooked in the estimates that have been made of 
the existing means for the education of these classes. 

The above-named population includes the City of London ; the City 
of Westminster ; the Borough 'of Finsbury, exclusively of the suburb 
north of the Regent's Canal; the Borough of Marylebone, exclu- 
sively of the suburb north of the New Road; and the lower parts 
of the Tower Hamlets, or the Whitechapel and Wapping Districts, 
comprising the parishes of St. Mary Whitechapel, St. George in the 
East, St. John, Wapping, and St. Paul, Shadwell. — ^Bethnal Green, 
Spitalfields, and Shoreditch, were postponed. 

The Society report 1,154 private Schools for the working classes: 
of which 646 were dame schools, with 10,212 scholars ; and 508 were 
common day schools, with 12,721 scholars. Schools, however sup- 
ported, if established by public or private contribution, are termed, in 
this return, ** charity schools :** under which name are therefore, 
included, Endowed, National, and British Schools ; Infant Schools, as 
distinguished from Darae Schools ; and Schools in workhouses and 
prisons. The charity schools were in number, 280 ; of which 65 were 
infant schools, with 9,114 scholars; and 215 day schools, with 29,714 
scholars. The diocesan and commercial schools, under the superin- 
tendance of the Church, as also Christ's Hospital, St. Paul's School, 
and the others of the same class, not being schools for the poor, were 
not included in the survey. The inspection, however, extended to 290 
** middling day schools, (for the children of shopkeepers), containing 
9,096 scholars ; but of thesd, as well as of the Sunday schools visited, 
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the enumeration does not profess to be complete, the main object being 
the schools for the working classes. 

It appears, then, as may be seen in detail in the following Table, 
that the scholars, of the working classes, in day schools of all sorts, 
amomited to 22,933 in private schools, and 38,828 in charity schools : 
total 61,761 scholars of the working classes only, in a population 
which, in 1841, was 800,559; being 7.715 per cent, nearly, or fiill 
one in thirteen of this entire population.* 



PBIVATB SCHOOLS. 





Popalation. 
1841. 


Dame 
Schools. 


Scholars. 


Day 
Schools. 


Scholars. 


London 

Westminster .... 

Finsbury 

Marylebone .... 
East District .... 


129,251 
229,647 
200,661 
150,000 
91,000 


84 
130 
180 

77 
175 


1,415 
1,820 
2,693 
1,378 
2,906 


80 

129 

137 

97 

65 


1,996 
2,923 
9,416 
2,305 
2,081 


Totals .... 


800,559 


646 


10,212 


508 


12,721 



CHARITY SCHOOLS. 



London . . 
Westminster 
li^sbury . . 
Marylebone . 
East District 

Totals . 



In&nt 
Schools. 


Scholars. 


Day 
Schools. 


13 


1,930 


46 


17 


2,273 


55 


15 


2,293 


60 


12 


1,626 


22 


8 


992 


32 


65 


9,114 


215 



Scholars. 

7.400 
5,606 
6,359 
4,937 
5,412 

29,714 
9,114 

38,828 
12,721 
10,212 

Total working-class daily scholars 61,761 



With regard to the Manufacturing Districts of some of the northern 
parts of England, the question of fact, as to the means and appliances 

* See Statistical Journal, August 1849. The enumeration for Charity Schools 
here g^ven, is 35,928 ; which is clearly an oversight in the addition : it should 
be, as above, 38,828. 

It is proper to remark, that the surveys were made for different parts of the 
metropolis, at the following periods, which are in the local order of the Table: 
1841; 1837-8; 1839; 1842; 1843. Hence the populations, excepting that of the City 
of London, were not exactly those of 1841. Probably the Society's estimate of 
the population, as surveyed, is above, rather than below the truth. 
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of instruction, became mixed up, in 1843, with the question relating 
to theories of national education. The Report, published in that year, 
by the Commissioners of Inquiry into the physical and moral concUtion 
of children and young persons employed in the Mining and Mann- 
facturing districts, stated that, while the means of instruction were 
nowhere co-extensive with the wants of the people, in some parts, the 
schools actually in existence were insufficient for the education of 
one-third of the population ; and that, in trading and manufacturing 
districts, scarcely more than half the children employed had been 
receiving instruction in Day and Sunday schools. 

These statements gave rise to the collection of evidence, having for 
its object to show that the educational state of the principal manu- 
facturing districts of England, as to quantity ^ at all events, (especially 
the extent of the external means of instruction,) was not altogether so 
deplorable as the above-named Report, and Lord Ashley's speech in 
the House of Commons, in that year, would seem to represent. 

During the period when Sir James Graham's Factories' Education 
Bill was before Parliament, an inquiry was set on foot* with a view to 
procure statistical information respecting the existing amount of intel- 
lectual and religious instruction, in the manufacturing districts of 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Cheshire : a single parish in Derbyshire 
was also included in the inquiry. Great pains appear to have been 
taken to insure that these Returns should not proceed on the principle 
of "making out a case," or drawing "a flattering portrait;" but 
should ascertain " the exact truth ;" and when the schedules were 
completed, they were " attested by the signatures of magistrates, 
ministers of religion, and other persons of respectability." Though a 
particular object was in view — that of doing justice to the manu- 
facturing districts in the matter of popular education, it does not appear 
that any reasonable donbt can be entertained of the perfect fairness 
with which the whole process of inquiry was elaborated, in order to 
insure an approximation as near as possible to the truth. According 
to the express statements of the local committees, however, the sche- 
dules were deficient, in consequence of the difficulty often attaching 
to the discovery of private schools, in the case of a census not made by 
authority ; and the Actuary employed was of opinion that five per cent, 
might safely be added to the number of Day scholars of all kinds. f 

♦ By Mr. Edward Baines jun. of Leeds.— See his two letters to Sir Robert 
Peel : 1843. 

f This census, made over so wide a field by means of the public-spirited 
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These Returns range over a surface the whole population of which 
amounted, in 1841, to 2,208,771 souls : of whom 844,563 were in 
part of Yorkshire ; 1,224,708 in part of Lancashire ; 126,401 in 
part of Cheshire ; and 13,099 in the parish that was investigated, in 
Derbyshire. 

At the time when the Returns were made, in 1843, it is probable 
that the above local populations, respectively, would have become not 
less than as follows : — in Yorkshire 873,282 ; in Lancashire 
1,279,988; in Cheshire 130,725; in the portion of Derbyshire 
13,780:* and the above aggregate population would have become 
2,297,775 souls. We shall first take the Returns as they stand, 
without the subsequent, and more probable correction oifive per cent, 
additional. 

The numbers returned for the manufacturing districts of Yorkshire 
were as follows : — Scholars in Dame and Infant schools 17,785 ; in 
Private Schools 30,365 ; in Factory Schools 4,680 ; in Public Schools 
26,288 : Total of Day Scholars 79,118 ; or very nearly one in eleven 
of the population of 873,282, in 1843. The Sunday Scholars were 
159,528 ; or one in Jive and a half oi the same population. 

Now, i(i 1841, according to the census, as many as 24.1 per cent, of 
the whole number of persons in the West Riding of Yorkshire whose 
ages were specified, were between five and fifteen years of age.f This 

eflbrts of on individual, justly entitles Mr. Edward Baines to the gratitude of 
his fellow-countrymen, especially in the districts in question. The Returns 
were drawn out ** by an accountant and statistician (Mr. T. Plint) long accus- 
tomed to such inquiries/* and were finally submitted to the parties from whom 
they had been received. Mr. Plint states : ** The revision has satis6ed me that 
ten per cent, is scarcely too large an addition to be made to the number of 
Bcholars in the Day-schools. But as the Returns are now [July, 1843] some- 
what more complete than when first published, and as it is desirable rather to 
be too low than too high in our estimate, I recommend that the number of 
Day-scholars shall be regarded as only five per cent, below the truth." — Mr. 
&ines's JFirst Letter to Sir Robert Peel. 1843. 

* These increases appear from the usual logarithmic method, as above, ap- 
plied to the data furnished by the decennial censuses of the population of the 
West Riding (Yorkshire), of Lancashire, of Cheshire, etc., respectively. The 
approximations are probably not beyond the truth, as manufacturing districts 
are compared with their counties. In Mr. Raines's Tables, the population of 
1841 is taken ; no allowance being made for the two years. 

t The population of the West Riding, in 1841, was 1,154, 101. The ages 
of 1,151, 353 persons were enumerated ; of whom 277,665 were found between 
fire and fifteen years ; or 24.1 per cent. 
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per centage, gives 210,460 for the number between these ages, in a 
population of 873,282, in 1843, included in Mr. Baines's Returns. 
Further ; if we take 84 per cent.* as the probable proportion which 
the scholars between five and fifteen years of age, in all kinds of day 
schools, were of the whole number of scholars in these schools, which 
number, as here returned, was 79,118; we have, as the number of 
daily scholars between five and fifteen years of age, in the parts of 
Yorkshire that were examined, 66,459, or one in three and one-sixth of 
that part of the population who were between these ages. 

In the manufacturing districts of Lancashire, the numbers returned 
were as follows : Scholars in Dame and Infant Schools, 16,646; in 
Private Schools, 45,482; in Factory Schools, 1,696; in Public Schools, 
57,631 : Total of Day Scholars, 121,455 ; or nearly one in ten and a 
halfoi the population of 1,279,988, in 1843. The Sunday Scholars 
were 218,412; or nearly one in five and seven eighths of this 
population. 

The census of 1841 gave for the number between five and fifteen 
years of age, in Lancashire, 22.694 per cent, of the population whose 
ages were specified, f This proportion makes it appear that 290,480 
persons were between five and fifteen years of age, in 1843, in tfie popula- 
tion of 1,279,988, included in the inquiry. Again: taking, as before, 84 
per cent of the scholars in all kinds of day schools, who, in the parts 
of Lancashire to which the inquiry related, were 121,455 ; we obtain 
102,022, as the number of daily scholars between five and fifteen years 
of age ; or one in two and five sixths of that part of the population 
subjected to the inquiry, who were between these ages. 

In the manufacturing districts of Cheshire, the numbers were : 
Scholars in Dame and Infant Schools, 2,308 ; in Private Schools, 3,761 ; 
in Factory Schools, 58 ; in Public Schools, 2,643 : Total of Day scholars, 
8,770 ; or one in fourteen and nine tenths of the population of 130,725, 
in 1843. The Sunday Scholars amounted to 27,420; or one in four 
and three fourths of the same population. 

By the census of 1841, 2.367 per cent, of the whole number of 
persons enumerated, in Cheshire, were between the ages of five and 

* Probably this is not too high an estimate. According to the Manchester 
Statistical Society's Enumerations, the proportion in the city of York was 84.45 ; 
in Liverpool 84.14 ; in Salford 84.26 ; in Manchester 84.26 per cent 

t The population of Lancashire, in 1841, was 1,667,054 souls: of whom the 
ages of 1,664,706 were specified, 377,793 being between the ages of five and 
fifteen years ; or 22.694 per cent. 
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fifteen years.* Hence we may probably reckon, that, in 1843, the 
persons between these ages, in the above population of 130,725, 
amounted to 30,943. If we take 84 per cent, of 8,770, the scholars 
in all kinds of day-schools, we have 7,367 as the number of daily 
scholars, from five to fifteen years of age ; or one in four and one fifth 
of the population examined, between these ages. 

In the portion that was investigated of the parish of Glossop, in 
Derbyshire, the returns were: — in Dame and Infant Schools 531 
scholars ; in Private Schools 578 ; in Factory Schools ; in Public 
Schools 140 : Total of daily scholars 1,249 ; or one in eleven of the 
population of 13,780, in 1843. The Sunday scholars were 3,171; 
or one in four and one third of the population. 

Of this population, probably 23 per cent.,t nearly, or 3,170 were 
between the ages of five and fifteen years. Of the 1,249 day scholars, 
84 per cent., as before, or 1,049, would be between the above ages ; 
amounting to one-third of the population between five and fifteen years 
of age. 

It appears, therefore, from these Returns, that, in point of the ratio 
of the scholars in all daily schools to the population, in 1843, the 
manufacturing districts of Lancashire had the advantage over all the 
rest ; the" proportion being, (as above), one in ten and a half of the 
population ; in the corresponding districts of Yorkshire, it was one in 
eleven : in the portion of Derbyshire, one in eleven : in the districts of 
Cheshire one in fourteen and nine-tenths. 

Also, in regard to the part of the population instructed daily, 
between the ages of five and fifteen years, Lancashire appears to have 
beea foremost, in 1843 : for, in the districts which came under inquiry 
in this county, it is probable (as above), that one in every two and five 
sixths of the persons from five to fifteen years of age were daily 
scholars : in the district of Derbyshire one in three : in the Yorkshire 
districts, one in three and one-sixth : in those of Cheshire, one in four 
and one-fifth. 

In respect of the proportion of Sunday scholars to the population, 
the districts stood in the following order : The townships of Glossop, 

• The population of Cheshire, in 1841, was 395,660. The number who 
were enumerated according to age, was 394,224 ; of whom, 93,806 were 
between the ages of five and fifteen years ; or 23.67 per cent. 

t This population (part of Glossop) was 13,099, in 1841. The whole 
parish increased, between 1831, and 1841, from 18,080 to 22,898. The town- 
ship of Glossop, with a population of 3,548, had about 820 persons between the 
ages of five and fifteen ; or 23 per cent, nearly. 
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in Derbysbire, ome in fomr and wmt third ; the Cheshire districts, one 
in four and three-fourths ; those of YorUbiiCy ome m five and a half; 
and those of Lancashire, one in five and seven riytttf. 

Again : the entire number of scholars belonging to aQ kinds of day 
schools, in the manoiactaring districts of Yorkshire, Lancashire, and 
Cheshire,* and in part of the parish of Glossop, in Derbyshire; 
amounted, in 1843, according to Mr. Baines's Returns, to 210,599; 
being fully one in eleven (10.91) of the aggregate population of 
2,297,775^ the probable amount, in 1843. 

Also, according to the actual proportions, above given, of the persons . 
between five and fifteen years of age, to the entire number enumerated, 
in the several counties, respectively, in 1841 ; it would appear that the 
whole number, from five to fifteen years, in all the above districts, 
amounted, in 1843, to 535,053; or rather more than 23^ per cent. 
(2S.2S5) of the aggregate population. Also, the total of scholars 
between five and fifteen years of age, as above-calculated for each of 
the districts, amounted to 176,897; being 84 per cent., as before, of 
all the scholars, (210,592); and being nearly one in three of 535,053, 
the whole number of persons between the ages of five and fifteen 

years, t 

The total number of Sunday scholars, in all these districts, was 
408,531 ; or one in five and five-eighths of the aggregate population of 
2,297,775 souls. These Sunday scholars were instructed by 65,971 
gratuitous teachers. 

But, according to the decided claim of the originator and the 
conductors of this census, there seems evidence that five per cent, may 
be added to the aggregate number of Day Scholars in these districts, 
in 1843. This addition distributed over the whole Returns would 
produce, on the above principles, nearly the following results : 

In the manufacturing districts of Yorkshire : Day Scholars of all 
kinds 83,074 ; or one in ten and a half of the population of 
873,282 : Scholars between five and fifteen years of age 69,781 ; or 

* AccordiDg to the attestation of Mr. Flint, ** the whole of the manuiacta- 
ring portions of Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Cheshire," were included in this 
census. Mr. Flint, in connexion with the statement that fi?e per cent should 
be added to the daily scholars, adds that ** the Returns mast be oonwdered as 
a very near approximation." — Mr. Baines*s First Letter to Sir Robert Peel, 
1843. 

t The above and the following estimates, are wholly exclusive of evening 
scholars. 
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ONE-THIRD of the entire number of persons between these ages, in 
the same population. 

In the manufacturing districts of Lancashire : Daily Scholars 
127,528 ; or one in ten of the population of 1,279,988 : Scholars 
between the ages of five and fifteen years, 107,123 ; or one in two 
AND SEVEN TENTHS of the part of this population who were between 
these ages. 

In the corresponding districts of Cheshire ; Daily Scholars 9,208 
or ONE IN fourteen AND ONE-FIFTH of the population of 130,725 : 
Scholars from five to fifteen years of age 7,735 ; or one in four of 
the population between these ages. 

At Glossop, in Derbyshire: Daily Scholars, 1,311; or about 
ONE in TEN AND a HALF of the population of 13,780 ; Scholars from 
five to fifteen years of age 1,101 ; one in two and nine-tenths 
of the population between these ages. 

It appears, therefore, that in the manufacturing districts of York- 
shire, Lancashire, and Cheshire, and in the above place in 
Derbyshire, in the year 1843, the Scholars belonging to Day Schools 
of all kinds would amount to 221,122 ; being fully one in ten and 
A-HALF (10.4) of the aggregate population of 2,297,775 souls. 

And the Scholars, in these Schools, from five to fifteen years of 
age, would amount to 185,740 ; or one in two and nine-tenths 
of the whole number of persons between these ages. 

It may, here, be interesting, again to refer to the general Returns of 
1833, for the purpose of viewing them in connexion with these partial 
Returns of 1843.* 

If we endeavour to adjust the population, approximately,t to what 
it is likely to have been, in the several counties, at the time when 
the Returns of 1833 were completed; we shall, on comparing the 
results with the Parliamentary document, have as follows : In the 
whole West Riding of Yorkshire, 73,932 daily scholars ; or one in 
thirteen and four fifths of the population of 1,018,273; Sunday 

* It is evident, however, that this comparison, as being between whole 
counties and their manufacturing districts, must not be regarded as so strict 
as when the population is of the same kind throughout 

t ByLog^ = logP + a 1^^^ 

71 

Between 1831 and 1841, the population of the West Riding had increased 
from 976,350 to 1,154,101 ; that of Lancashire from 1,336,854 to 1,667,054, 
and that of Cheshire from 334,391 to 395,660 : Total, from 2,647,595, in 1831; 
10 3,216,815, in 1841. 
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Scholars 140,491 ; or one in seven undone fifth. In the whole of 
Lancashire there were 97,534 daily scholars ; or one in fourteen and 
ahalfoi the population of 1,412,684: Sunday Scholars 198,777 ; or 
one in seven and one tenth. In the whole of Cheshire, were 32,199 
daily Scholars ; or one in ten and four fifths of the population of 
348,755: Sunday Scholars 5^y^72\ or one in six and one eighth. 
The total daily* Scholars were 203,665 ; or one in thirteen and three- 
fifths of the aggregate population of 2,779,712: Total Sunday 
Scholars 396,240 ; or one in seven of the same population. 

Again : adjusting, as hefore, the population of the Manufacturing 
Districts to which Mr. Baines's Returns of 1843 relate ; if we take 
the revised numhers,t there were, as above : In the districts of 
Yorkshire 83,074 daily scholars ; or one in ten and a half of the 
population of 873,282 : Sunday scholars 159,528 ; or full one in 
five and a half In the districts of Lancashire, were 127,528 daily 
scholars; or nearly one in ten of the population of 1,279,988 : Sunday 
scholars 218,412 ; or one in five and six-sevenths. In the districts 
of Cheshire, were 9,208 daily scholars ; or one in fourteen and one fifth 
of the population of 130,725. Sunday scholars 27)420; or one in 

• It will be observed that the term "daily** is used in contradistinction 
to evening as well as Sunday Scholars. It is always so used in these pages. 

t The five per cent, of daily scholars being added. 

The small part of Derbyshire, at Glossop, is omitted in this comparison of 
the Returns of 1833, and 1843. The daily scholars (revised) returned for 
1843, at Glossop, were 1,311 ; or one in ten and a half of the population (1843), 
of 13,780 : Sunday scholars 3,171 ; or one in four and one third. 

If the scholars at Glossop be included, the total of daUy scholars, according 
to Mr. Raines's finally revised Heuxtna, for the districts in Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Cheshire, and Derbyshire, amounted to 221,122 ; being, as above, at least one 
in ten and a-hcdf of the aggregate population of 2,297,775, corrected to 1843. 

According to the Returns, withoat the addition of five per cent., the total of 
daily scholars amounted to at least one in eleven of the same population. 

The Sunday scholars, were 408,531 ; or one in five and five-eighths of the 
SRme population. 

Mr. Raines states his Returns as follows : the population of 1841 being 
adopted : 

"The number of Day-Scholars is 210,592, for a population of 2,208,771 ; 
being one in every ten and a half of the population." 

With the addition of five per cent : **onetn every ten qf the population are 
taught in Dag Schools" 

*• Sunday schools have been provided in which one in every five and tuny-fifths 
of the population are enrolled on the 6oo^."— Two Letters to Sir Robert Peel, 
Bart, by Edward Raines, junior : 1843. Letter I. 
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/otir and seven-ninths. The total daily scholars were 219,810 ; or 
one in ten and two-fifths of the aggregate population of 2,283,995 : 
Sunday scholars 405,360 or nearly one in five and five-eighths of the 
same population. 

These results may he exhihited in the following tahular form : 



1833. 

Yorkshire, West Biding . 

Lancashire 

Cheshire 

Total 
1843. 



Daily Scholars. 

1 in 18| 
1 in 14^ 
1 in 10| 

1 in 13J 



Daily Scholars. 

Manufacturing Farts of Yorkshire 1 in 10^ 

of Lancashire I in 10 
of Cheshire 1 in 14J 



»» 
»» 






Sandaj Scholars. 

1 in 1\ 
1 in 1^ 
1 in 6i 

1 in 7 

Sandaj Scholars. 

1 in 5i 
1 in 5f 
1 in d 



Total 



1 in lOj , I in 5| 



Population. 

1,018,273 

1,412,684 

348,755 

2,779,712 

Popxilation. 

873,282 

1,279,988 

130,725 

2,283,995 



It is evident, therefore, from the ahove Tahle, that, in 1843, the 
numerical amount of education, in Daily Schools, was greater in pro- 
portion to the population, in the manufacturing districts of Yorkshire 
and Lancashire, than it was in the whole West Riding, and in the whole 
of Lancashire, respectively, in 1833. The Yorkshire districts, as com- 
pared with the West Riding, showed an advance of more than two and 
a quarter per cent. In the Lancashire districts, as compared with the 
county, the advance, during the interval, was full three per cent. The 
districts of Cheshire, however, as compared with the county, presented 
a deficiency amounting to more than two per cent. 

Of Sunday scholars, there were, in the manufacturing districts, in 
1843, as compared with their respective counties, in 1833, as follows : 
in the Yorkshire districts full four per cent more than in the West 
Riding ; in the Lancashire districts three per cent more than in the 
county ; in the Cheshire districts, four and a half per cent more than 
in the county. Cheshire, therefore, had the largest proportion of 
Sunday scholars, in 1843, though the smallest of daily scholars.* 

Again ; the total number of Sunday scholars in the manufacturing 
districts of Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Cheshire, in 1843, was greater 
than the total number in the respective counties,! in 1833, by upwards 
of three and a half per cent ; and the total number of daily scholars 
was greater by upwards of two and quarter per cent. 



* It is said, however, that there has been a considerable increase of public 
schools, in Cheshire, since 1843. 

f The We&t Riding being here regarded as a county. 

K 
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According to the census of 1821, as many as 25,75 per cent of the 
aggregate population of the West Biding (Yorkshire), Lancashire, and 
Cheshire, were hetween the ages of five and fifteen years.* In 1841, 
the proportion was only 23.324 per cent. Hence, it is likely, that 
when the returns of 1833 were made, there were, in these counties 
24.23 per cent,t or 673,524 persons, hetween five and fifteen years of 
age, in the existing population of 2,779,712. Now, according to Lord 
Kerry's Returns, the daily scholars of all kinds, in the West Riding, 
Lancashire, and Cheshire, amounted, in 1833, to 203,665. Of these, 
if we take 84 per cent, J there were 171,079 between five and fifteen 
years of age,|| or fuU one in four (3.93) of the whole of that part of 
of the population who were hetween these ages. 

Again: if we take, for 1843, the proportion above-mentioned, 
(attained by actual enumeration, in 1841,) of 23.324 per cent of the 
population, as the number between five and fifteen years, it will appear 
that there were, in 1843, between these ages, 532,719 persons, in the 
existing aggregate population of 2,283,995, in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of the West Riding, Lancashire, and Cheshire. Now the daily 
scholars of all kinds, according to Mr. Baines's final Returns were 
221,122. If we take 64 per cent of this latter number, as the pro- 
portion which the daily scholars between five and fifteen years of 

• In 1821, out of 1,846;044 persons enumerated, by age, in these oounties, 
475,484 were from five to fifteen years old ; or 25.75 per cent 

In 1841, out of 3,210,283 persons enumerated, by age, in the same counties, 
784,764 were between the two ages ; or 23.324 per cent 

t On the principle of gradual diminution : see page 108. 

% According to the enumeration of the Manchester Statistical Society, the 
proportion of daily scholars between five and fifteen years of age, to the whole 
number of daily scholars, at the time of the surveys, was as follows : 

Daily Scholars. From 5 to 15 yea. s. 

Manchester 18,661 15,722 or 84.26 per cent 

Salford 6,015 5,068 „ 84.26 „ 

Bury 2.474 1,954 „ 78.98 ^ 

Jiiverpool 28.916 24,329 „ 84.14 „ 

York 4.707 3,975 „ 84.45 „ 

Total 60,773 51,048 

^ ^ 51048X100 «„^^ „ 1. J 1 ,. 1 1. 

And at\'"7-> "^ 83.99. Hence the daily schobirs between the two ages, 
60/ 7o 

were 84 per cent, very nearly, of the whole number : and it will be remembered 

that the aggregate population of the manufacturing districts of the West Biding, 

Lancashire, and Cheshire, forms the bulk of the county populations : it was, in 

1841, considerably more than two-thirds of the whole. 

II The scholars between these ages, were not actually enumerated in 183^. 
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age were of the total number of daily scholars ; it will follow that the 
scholars between these ages amounted to 185,742, or one in two and 
seven eighths of the whole of that part of the population who were 
between these ages. 

It appears, therefore, that, in 1843, the number of daily scholart 
from five to fifteen years of age, in the manufacturing districts of 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Cheshire, was greater in proportion to the 
population, than the number of daily scholars between the same ages, 
in the aggregate county populations of 1833, by full nine per cent. 

It may be interesting, here, to institute a comparison between the 
number of " infant" and ** daily" scholars, as given in the several 
Returns that have been examined. 

In the general Returns of 1833, the " infant " scholars amounted 
to 89,005, and the " daily" scholars to 1,187,942 : total 1,276,947. 

The same Returns gave for the West Riding, Lancashire, and 
Cheshire, in 1833, ** infant" scholars 13,438; "daily" scholars 
190,227 : total 203,665. 

The Manchester Statistical Society, in the years 1834, 1835, and 
1836, returned, in the aggregate population of Manchester, Salf<»:d, 
Bury, Liverpool, and York: "dame and infant" scholars 16,976: 
other "day" scholars 43,797: total 60,773. 

Mr. Raines's final Returns,* for the manufacturing districts of 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Cheshire, gave "dame and infant" 
scholars 38,576; other "day" scholars 181,234: total 219,810. 

We have, therefore, the following results, exhibiting the per centage, 
nearly, which the infant scholars, and the other daily scholars, re^ec- 
tively, were of the whole number of daily (exclusively of evening) 
scholars : — 



Inikatand Dame Saholan 

England and Wales, 1833 7 per cent. . . 

West Riding, Lancashire, and ) ^ . 
Cheshire, 1833. ^ * " 



Manchester, Salford, Bury, ) «« 
Liverpool, & York. 1834-5-6. f ' *** 



Manufacturing districts of 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, and ^ . 17§ 
Cheshire, 1848.t 



»> 



♦» 



Other Day Soholan. 
93 per cent. 



93} „ 
72 „ 



82| 



*i 



* Includang five per cent on 36,739 ; and 172,604. 

t This Table is merely given as an approximation to the truth, withia 1 4o 
i percent. 
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Hence, it will be seen that the proportion of scholars in the junior 
schools, was rather less in 1833, and the proportion of scholars in 
the senior schools rather greater, in the West Riding, Lancashire, 
and Cheshire, than it was in the whole country, at the same period : 
also that in Manchester, Salford, Bury, Liverpool, and York, in 
1834-5-6, the proportion in the junior schools was much greater, and 
in the senior schools much less, than in the two former cases : and in 
the manufacturing districts, in 1843, the proportion in the junior 
schools was less than in the live towns, and in the day schools greater. 
It will, however, be remembered that these variations must not be 
considered as a sure criterion* of the proportion of scholars between 
five and fifteen yeaxs; which has been shown, in many cases, by actual 
enumeration. 

It may, here, be remarked that, in estimating the amount of edu- 
cation, some would desire to omit from the account all cognizance 
of children in infant schools, though they may be above five years of 
age. The idea appears to be, that it is only in day schools (proper) 
that the instruction of chDdren above this age can be efficient. 
We possess, however, repeated testimonies tending to show that the 
infant school system, as distinguished from that of dame schools, is 
superior to that which often prevails in common day schools, not to 
add National or British. Whoever has much visited infant schools, 
must be convinced that they may be more efficient for children from 
five to seven or eight years of age, than either public or private day 
schools ; in which the children must often be mingled with boys or 
girls of twice their own age. The Manchester Statistical Society 
frequently bear very favourable testimony respecting infant schools ;t 
and these schools have continued to increase in public estimation. 

♦ In the above five towns, with 28 per cent in junior schools, and 72 per 
cent, in senior schools (day schools proper), 84 per cent of the whole number 
of daily scholars were between five and fifteen. 

In Rutlandshire, with 22^ per cent in junior schools, and 77| per cent of 
day scholars, (proper), 82 J per cent, nearly, of the whole number of scholars 
were between five and fifteen. 

f *' Their design and management (in Manchester) are excellent, and their 
general utility likely to be very great In all these points, they form a striking 
contrast to the Dame and Common Day Schools." — Report on Manchester 
(2nd edition, 1837) page 12. 

" The system pursued is admirably adapted to awaken the metital powers, 
1^ to instil a moral and religions principle : in this the Infant Schools form a 
striking contrast with the Dame and Common Schools, and even with those 
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Wliy, then, if we are to adhere at all to the limits of five and fifteen 
years as the school-period, should we exclude from the number whom 
we agree to take into the account as instructed between these ages, 
children above five years of age in infant schools (proper), when we 
enumerate all children who are found in day or juvenile schools ? In 
the past state of education among us, there have been not a few chil- 
dren under five years of age in day schools. 

We have still some important, and more recent partial statistics. 
In March 1846, the "West Kent Educational Association," instituted 
an inquiry into the state of education in that district ; the popula- 
tion of which, in 1841, was 336,179 ; and was estimated as being 
356,916,* in 1846. The returns were given as follows : 

Daily Schools 241, of which there were : National 122 ; British 
23 : Endowed 45 ; Private Individual 29 ; Various 22. Scholars : 
Public 25,785 ; the latter being rather more than 62^ per cent of 
the whole : Private 15,462 ; being somewhat less than 37 J per cent 
of the total number, which amounted to 41,247. Hence rather more 
than one in fourteen of the population of 356,916 were in public 
schools ; very nearly one in twenty-three were in private schools ; and 
the daily scholars amounted to at least one in every eight and three 
fourths of the population, f 

These statistics, in which the public schools appear to have been an 
especial object of attention, would have been additionally valuable if 

Schools where the system of teaching is so mechanical, as in most of the Schools 
conducted upon the plans of Bell and Lancaster/' ** A good deal of emulation 
exists amongst the teachers of these schools, the effect of which is very appa- 
rent in the admirable way in which they are conducted." — Report on Salford ; 
page 14. 

" The (infant) schools are rapidly increasing their numbers ; and will it is 
hoped, be speedily followed by other establishments upon a similar principle."— 
Report on Bury : page 1 1. 

** It is greatly to be wished that this early training were followed up by more 
systematic moral instruction in those schools which are attended by children of 
more advanced age. — Report on Liverpool : page 34. 

♦ It was probably 359,642 ; the annual incieuse, during the ten years; 
being .01358 ; but as the Union of Hoo, on the boundary of East and West 
Kent, with a population of 2,626, in 1841, was not returned in the Tables, the 
above estimate (356,916) may be regarded as near the truth. 

t Renort of the West Kent Educational Association, 1846. It is stated in 
the Report that the numbers are those on the books, at the time of the inquiry ; 
and that the average daily attendance does not exceed '* three-fourths*' of the 
number on the books. This is ascribed to " the harvest, hop-picking, holidays 
and other causes." 
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they had distinguished the day scholars (proper) from the dame and 
infant scholars ; and if the limits of age, in each class of schools, had 
been indicated : * the distinction between public and private scholars, 
however, is important. 

In the absence of actual enumerations, in respect to the above- 
named particulars, we may perhaps derive some analogies from the 
county of Rutland. This county, like Kent, is agricultural. In 
1838, the daily scholars between five and fifteen years of age, in 
Rutland, amounted to 82.18 per cent of the whole number of daily 
scholars ; and 67.71 per cent of this same number, were day scholars 
(proper) between these ages. Now the proportion of the population of 
West Kent who were between five and fifteen, in 1841, was 23.08 per 
cent ; which, would give 82,376 as the number of persons between 
these ages, in West Kent, in 1846. Again ; the daily scholars, here, 
were 41,247. Of these, 82.18 per cent amounts to 33,897 ; so that 
we should have, on the books, in daily schools, one in two and three^ 
sevenths of the population between the ages of five and fifteen yean. 
Also 67.71 per cent of 41,247, gives 27,928 as the number of day 
scholars (proper) between these ages ; or rather more than one-third 
of the population within the same limits of age. If we knew the 
amount of infant (excluding dame) scholars, above five years of age, 
we ought to add them to the day scholars, as receiving, to all intents 
and purposes, virtually, a day-school education. 

In February, 1847, educational statistics were published of seventy- 
five PLACES in thirty-three counties, in £ngland :t two or more 
places (with one exception J) being in each county. § The places 
are chiefly towns in agricultural districts ; the population, in 1841, 
varying from 50,131, (Preston, Lancashire,) to 318, (Moulton, 
Cheshire). A few villages were also included. • 

The aggregate population of these seventy-five places, in 1841, 
was 322,512; and the returns are as follows ; " Number of Schools 
1,329: Daily Scholars 52,390; being one in six and one-sixth of 

* The same remark applies to the retoros from Thirr j Three Ck>unties, which 
follow. 

t Letter to the Protestant D'ssenters of England and Wales, by The Rev. 
Robert Ainslie, Secretary of the Congregational Board of Education. Febru- 
ary 1, 1847. 

X Frome, alone, was rpturned in Somerset 

§ The counties from which no retnrn appears were Bedford, Essex, Hon- 
tingdon, Middlesex, Hutland, Westmoreland, and Worcester. 
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the population :'* or, allowing for the prohable increase to 336,000, 
in 1844, one in six and two-fifths,* 

The scholars here in question belong to town populations, in agrieul- 
taral districts. In such towns, there are likely to be &cilities for 
school-provision and attendance greater than in rural places ; and, at 
the same time, there is not so much demand for children's labour 
as in manufacturing districts. We may, perhaps, assume that the 
proportion of scholars from five to fifteen years of age, might be 
equal to that of Manchester, Salford, Bury, Liverpool, and York ; in 
which places, as we have already seen, the average amount was 84 per 
cent. This per centage of 52,390, would give 44,008 for the 
number of daily scholars between the above ages, in these seventy -five 
places. The proportion of persons between these ages, in the whole 
country, was 22.85 per cent, in 1841. If we apply this ratio to the 
population of 336,000, we obtain 76,776 ; of which number, 44,00^ 
is full four-sevenths — ^the proportion of daily scholars from ^e lo 
fifteen years old, to the whole population between these ages : being 
considerably more than one hall 

Again, in Manchester, Salford, Bury, Liverpool, and York the 
aggregate number of Scholars in day Schools (proper), between five 
and fifteen years, was 92.7 per cent of all the day scholars 
(proper) ; and was 66.8 per cent of all the daily Scholars. f Now 
66.8 per cent of 52,390 amounts to 34,996, the number oi day 
Scholars between five and fifteen years of age, exclusively of dame, 
infant, and evening Scholars. The result is, that of the entire number 

* The annual rate for the whole country being .013631, between 1831, and 
1841 ; which would give about 336,000 for this aggregate population, in 1844, 
when the returns were made. 

f We may obtain from .the Manchester Tables, as follows ; excluding dame, 
tafuit, and evening Scholars : 



Day Scbolan (proper) 

Manchester . . 13,290 
Salford . . . 4,099 
Bury .... 1,391 
Liverpool . . . 21,471 
York .... 3,546 


Day 


S.'holan from 6 to 15 year*. 

12,190 

3,760 

1,253 
20,130 

3,273 



Totals 43,797 40,606 

Hence 92.7 per cent of the Day Scholars (proper) were between 5 and 15; and 
they amounted to 66.8 per cent of the whole number (60,773) of </ati^ Scholars. 
It may be observed that the Manchester Report (seeond ediUon 1837,) does not 
giva the number between the ages ; but refers to the analogy of Salford as ** a 
correct basis" for Manchester : hence the number 12,190. 
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of persons between five and fifteen years (76,776) in the seventy-five 
places about 45| per cent, or one in two and one Jifth, belonged 
to day (proper) or juvenile schools. We are not informed what 
was the amount of infant scholars, in these seventy-five places : if we 
knew this, (as distinguished from that of dame scholars,) and the pro- 
portion of infant scholars who were beyond their fifth year, we should 
be entitled, as in the former case, to add them to the scholars in day 
or juvenile schools, as receiving a day-school education, in every 
important sense, at least as much as their equals in age who might be 
actually in day or juvenile schools.* 

Of the present general amount of education in the whole country, 
we have as yet no knowledge by actual enumeration. Any estimate, 
therefore, of this aggregate number of the instructed, must be put forth 
as empirical. £ven the attempt to calculate the sum of school-accom-' 
modation must be founded, partly at least, on imperfect data. Conse- 
quently, what follows can only claim to be regarded as exhibiting some 
tentative methods leading towards approximation. 

Let us first inquire into the probable Accommodation for Public 
Scholars. We may view this subject in several ways. 

According to the Returns of 1833, the scholars reported as belonging 
to all kinds of Daily Schools, in England and Wales, amounted to 

* We have no general statistics of the present state of infant schools (pro- 
per) ; but they must have greatly increased within the last fifteen or sixteen 
years. In the localities of the Manchester Society's surveys, the number of 
Scholars in infant Schools, above Jive years of age, was only 1,818, or three per 
cent of 60.773 daily Scholars of all ages. There were in infant Schools, above 
five years of age, in Manchester 404 ; in Salford 232 ; in Bury 51 ; in Liver- 
pool 887 ; in York 244. Dame Schools, as already remarked, are not here 
taken into account. 

With respect to Mr. AinsUe's Table, (Letter to the Protestant Dissenters 
of England and Wales), it must be admitted that the proportion of daily 
scholars is very high. In some places, it is as much as about one in three of 
the population of 1844, or 33.3 per cent. Now 30.694 per cent is the ratio 
which the population between 2 and 15 years of age was of the whole popula- 
tion, in 1841 ; See pages 107, 108 ; so that, in some places, if the ttatistics are 
correct, a larger number than that of all the persons from 2 to 15 years of age 
must have been in schools. Probably that number, in these places, might be 
increased by older scholars, as well as by children from the neighbourhood not 
reckoned in the population. The Table, however, as a whole, if it has any 
tolerable degree of correctness, is a very important one ; as expressly present- 
ing a selection of instances showing what proportion of a population may be 
found in schools, in England. 
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1,276,947, for whose education provision was said to have been made 
as follows : 



Infont 


By Endowment. 


Sobeoription. 
.... 13,081. 


Day 




.... 165,436 < 






Totals . . 


• • • • Io3«7o4 • • 


178.517 







Payment. 
. 40,721, 
.691,728, 



732,449 



Sabscription 
and Payment. 

.... 33,753 

.... 178,464 



212,217 



In the Parliamentary document, the following remarks occur in 
connection with this Summary : " In calculating the number of Free 
Schools and Scholars, those Schools which are partly supported by 
subscription in aid of payment by the parents of the children, (such 
payment seldom exceeding Id. or 2d. weekly,) may perhaps be con- 
sidered Free Schools ; as well as those which are endowed, or entirely 
maintained by subscription. Reference to the General Abstract* will 
show that the majority of National and Lancasterian Schools are 
maintained in this manner ; and that of 1,276,947 children under daily 
instruction, 544,498 are at Free Schools,** 

This number results from the Table, thus : 

Scholars by Endowment 153,764 

„ Subscription 178,517 

„ Payment and Subscription combined ..212,217 



Total 544,498 

The above, therefore, is the number of children returned, in 1833, as 
having education provided for them either wholly or in i^9it gratuitouslf^, 
by means of private benevolence, or (in the sense of the Parliamentary 
documents above quoted) as Free Scholars. If What provision of this 
kind has smce been made ? 



* Containing the details for each place. 

t It would be instructive to compare the number of "Free Scholars" in this 
sense, with the number (in the same sense) which existed in 1818. There is, 
however, in the Tables of 1818, no distinction as to the maintenance of Schools 
excepting tl^t of being ** endowed** or unendowed; ** nor any distinction of the 
Scholars but by the terms " Pai/" and ** Free" 

The total number of " Free" Scholars was 327,334 ; and the total number of 
*' Pai^* Scholars 347,549 : but the Tables do not distinguish those who paid 
wholly for their education (in private Schools,) from those who paid for it only 
in part (as now in many public Schools.) 

The number of National and British Scholars, in 1818, was returned as 
150,642, under the head of *' New Schools." 
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In the yen 1833, when the Betorns were procured, the ^st public 

grant for education was also made, amounting to £20,000 ; and the same 
sum was annually voted by Parliament till 1839. From this year 
to 1842', hoth inclusive^ the annual grants were £30,000. In 1843, 
and 1844, the sum was £40,000 for each year. In 1845, the grant 
amounted to £75,000. Thus the total sum voted for the establishment 
of Schools, in aid of voluntary Societies, from 1833 till 1846, was 
£395,000. The amount of these grants furnishes the means of 
estimating the greater part of the accommodation that has been 
provided, during this interval, for public Scholars, or those whose 
education is wholly or in part gratuitous. 

On the principle of £120 being the average sum allotted for each 
School-building, Dr. Hook, in 1846, estimated that the number " erected, 
or in course of erection, in England and Wales, with aid from the 
Parliamentary grant since 1833, is 3,291, if the whole grants be 
applied to this object ; but on this subject the minutes do not con- 
tain information." ** These Schools,** he adds, ** would probably 
accomodate 493,650 Scholars, according to the average ratio of the 
number of children to the grants of money observed in the minutes.'* 
Dr. Hook further supposes that, on " a liberal estimate,** 1,300 
elementary Schools (the results of unaided private benevolence) must 
be added to the 3,291 Schools built with public aid; and the propor- 
tionate number of Scholars accommodated since 1833 may perhaps be 
raised to 600,000, or 650,000.*** 

Assuming that all the School accommodation existing in' 1833 for 
544,498 public Scholars still remains, there must, according to this 
account of the subsequent provision (600,000, or 650,000,) have been, 
in 1846: 

Accommodation for Public Scholars, (lower estimate) ........ 1,144,498 



»» it »» 



(higher estimate) 1,194,498 



Again : if we consider the statements ofiEk^iaUy made by Groveinment, 
we are entitled to conclude that, with the aid of the £395,Q|pO granted 
to voluntary societies from 1833 up to the Session of 1846, accommo- 
dation would be provided for about 443,400 public Scholars, on the 
completion of aU the School-buildings towards which grants had been 

* Letter to the Buhop of St. David's, by W. F. Hook, D.D., Vicaur of Leeds : 
pp. 8, 9. 
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made.* If we add to this number, provision for the instruction of 
50,000 Pauper Children in 600 or 700 Workhouse Schools, in England 
and Wales ; also accommodation (on Dr. Hook's lower estimate) for 
about 106,000 Scholars, exclusively on the voluntary principle : — ^we 
shall have as follows : 

Aocommodatioa, since 1833, with aid firom Grants .... 443,000 

wholly voluntary 106,000 

for Pauper Children in Workhouses . 50,000 






599,000 
Provision up to 1833 544,498 

Total Provision for Public Scholars, in 1846 1,143,498 



If we suppose the wholly voluntary provision to have been for 
1 56,000, t between 1833 and 1846, the other data being as before, 
we shall have : 

Total Provision for Public Scholars, in 1846 1,193,498 

Again ; if we take the estimate that provision has been made, since 
1833, for 600,000 public scholars by grants and voluntary contri- 

* The Lord President of the Council stated (Feb. 5. 1847) that the Parlia- 
mentary grants, since the year 1833, had amounted to £490,000, in aid of 
school-provision, when completed, for 550,000 scholars : that 3,500 schools had 
invited inspection, which give accommodation for 150,000 additional scholars, but 
which had been established without aid from Government : that the present pro* 
vision, therefore, would when completed, be for 700,000 Scholars.— See Lord 
Lansdowne's Speech, Feb. 5. 1847. 

From this statement respecting the provision corresponding to the entire 
grant, it is evident that 443,400 is about the number corresponding to jS395,000. 

f This is Dr. Hook's higher estimate, nearly, of the number provided for 
since 1833, without aid from Parliament. Accommodation for 150,000 was stated 
by the President of the Council to be provided in 3,500 schools built wholly 
without government aid, but which have applied for inspection. It may be a 
question whether the official statement necessarily implied that aU these 8,500 
schools had been erected since 1833. 

It may here be added, that the last annual Beport of the Wesleyan Com- 
mittee (May 1846) returns 34,285 children receiving daily insfamction in 370 
schools, under the visitation of an " inspector" appointed by the Committee, 
from the Wesleyan body. The Wesleyans have projected 700 daily schools, 
to be raised in seven years. 

The Congregational, or Independent Dissenters, according to the Report of 
May, 1846, had provided, since 1843, for 25,552 daily scholars, in 147 schools, 
almost all of which are strictly and by name "British Schools." 

The Baptists have acted in immediate connexion with the British and Foreign 
School Society. See Mr. Ainslie^s Letter to the Protestant Dissenters, 1847. 
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buttons; and add to this the provision for Workhouse Schools, we 

have: 

By grants, etc., from 1833 to 1846 600,000 

For children in Workhouses .... . . 50,000 

Provision existing in 1833 544,498 

Total Provision for Public Scholars, 1846 . . 1,194.498* 



Or, if we take the higher estimate of 650,000, the amount will be 
Total Provision for Public Scholars, 1846 1,244,498 

Another view may be given as follows : 

Provision to 1833 544,498 

With aid from grants since 1833 (Dr. Hook's estimate) 493,650 

For children in Workhouses 50,000 

In Schools erected without the aid of grants f 1 12,000 

Total Provision for Public Scholars, in 1846 1,200,148 



A comparison of the above several estimates, would perhaps entitle 
us to assume 1,200,000, as a possible representation of the Accommo- 
dation for Public Scholars of all kinds, in 1846. 

It may be thought that some deduction should be made for smaller 
public schools provided by private benevolence, and which have been 
superseded in their localities by the rise of larger establishments, such 
as National or British schools ; so that the amount of accommodation, 
in 1846, would be so much less than it would have been if every 
school which has offered instruction wholly or in part gratuitous, either 
before or since 1833, were still in operation. That cases of schools of 
the kind in question being given up have occurred, there can be no 
doubt ; J but to what extent must, we apprehend, be mere conjecture. 

As a very important counterbalance, however, to cases of the extinc- 

* This result, though differently derived, is the same as a former one, in 
consequence of the number of pauper children (50,000), happening to be the 
difference between Dr. Hook's two estimates. jgT 

t This item is so estimated in the ** Companion to the Almanii^ 1847 ; in 
which work the number of actual public scholars (not the mere provision for 
them) is estimated at 1,200,000. 

J It is even stated that, between 1818 and 1833, " some of the Endowed 
Schools had been illegally converted into National Schools ;" (Companion to 
the Almanac, 1847, p. 6) ; but the question would not thereby be affected, as 
the state of things in 1833 is assumed. 
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tion of Public Schools, it should be remembered that the number 
544,498, which, in the above approximate estimates, is taken for the 
school-accommodation provided wholly or in part gratuitously, existing 
in 1833, was in all probability the sign of a much larger amount. 
This number was, in fact, a return of scholars, not of the capacity of 
schools. We are prepared, indeed, to admit the probability that the 
actual average number of attendants was below this figure : *— how 
much we know not ; but we are informed in the parliamentary docu- 
ment that the schoolmasters did not, generally, in filling up the papers, 
distinguish between the average attendance and the number on the 
books. When they did so, the former number was recorded. We 
must, therefore, make the probability of the case our exponent of the 
true character of the Returns of 1833. The schoolmasters were to 
state the " number of scholars in the school." The interpretation 
put on this somewhat vague direction would be made at the discretion 
of the master. Probably the Returns, as a whole, were a medium 
somewhere between the average attendance and the number on the 
books. And when we consider that the average attendance is often not 
more than from two-thirds to three-fourths of the number on the books,t 
and that many schools will accommodate a considerably larger number 
than that on the books, it is likely that the number 544,498 by no 
means reach the full amount of public-school accommodation, in 1833. 

On the whole, it would not seem an extravagant estimate of the 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION, either actually provided or in course 
of immediate progress, in 1846, for Daily Scholars of various kinds, 
instructed wholly or in part gratuitously — ^to say that it might amount 
to appliance for 1,200,000. 

With respect to the actual aggregate amount of Public Scholars, 
it does not appear that we have as yet, in the absence of general sta- 
tistics, any basis of calculation that can be indisputably depended on. 

* In the present pages, the scholars returned in 1833, are frequently desig- 
nated as those ** belonging to" schools of various kinds — a description in 
which a oat^Stn Tagueness is designedly preserved, for the reasons here stated. 

Many of oar educational statistics of daily schools, have omitted, in a similar 
manner, to inform us whether the return is of average attendance, or of scholars 
on the bgoks. This is the case both with the Reports of the Manchester Statis- 
tical Society, and the Returns of Mr. Baines. 

f In 35 schools indiscriminately taken among those inspected, in 1846, by 
Mr. Bellairs, in 8 western counties, the aggregate number on the books was 
2,785, that of average attendants 1,922. 
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It is well known that greater difficulty is often found in filling a school 
after it has heen raised, than even in obtaining the money necessary 
for the erection ; and that in some places there is rather a redundancy 

« 

than a deficiency of school-provision, whatever deficiency may exist in 
other quarters : still we have estimates of the number of daily public 
scholars which must not be withheld ; and which, if correct^ wonld 
prove that the estimate which has been suggested above, must fSdl 
considerably below the truth as an approximation to the public-school 
provision of 1846. 

The National School Society, in 1846, reported 10,509 daily schools 
with 911,834 scholars. This amount is questioned by Dr. Hook, but 
is strenuously defended by Mr. Burgess.* The scholars connected 
vrith the British and Foreign School Society were estimated, in the 
same year, at 200,000. f We ought also to add all scholars not included 
with the above, taught in endowed, charity, pauper, and some other 
schools. Assuming these data, the Public Scholars could not amount 
to less than from 1,100,000 to 1,200,000. 

Again, as we have already seen,| the number of Public Scholars^ ia 
1846, has been estimated as high as 1,200,000. 

Finally ; the estimate formed by Mr. Burgess of the daily schdacs 
belonging to the Public Schools under the influence of the Established 
Chuich, is thus expressed : *' My belief is, that the result of the inquiry 
now making with as much accuracy as can be had of fallible men, will 
show that there are, at this time, 1,100,000 daily scholars, at least, in 
connexion with the Established Church." § If to this amount we add, 
as before, 200,000 in British Schools, omitting all addition for any 
other schools, whatever, the number of Public Scholars, in 1846, would 
be no less than 1,300,000. 

To whatever extent the estimate of 1,100,000 scholars in connexion 

* ** When all due allowance is made, we shall still have a residue sufficiently 
large to justify the National Society's estimate.** Letter to the Rev. W. F. 
Hook, D.D. by the Bev. B. Burgess, KD., Honorary Secretary to the London 
Diocesan Board of Education ; 1846 : page 5. 

f " The Secretary, Mr. Dunn, informs me that he sopposes tab number of 
scholars, in coonexion with the British and Foreign School Society, to be about 
200,000, in England and Wales." Mr. Balnea's Fourth Letter to Lord John 
Russell ; August, 1846. * 

t Page 140, Note f- 

§ Letter to the Rev. Dr. Hook, (1846), p. 6. This anatement does Boi at «1I 
inclnde private daily scholars, but refers to " daily scholars of the poor." 
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with the Established Church, may include scholars in endowed, and 
charity, as well as other schools, it would, if correct, imply that there 
must be accommodation in the schools to which these 1,300,000 scholars 
belong, for not less than a million and a half: and this without any 
addition for Dissenting public schools of all kinds, not in immediate 
connexion with the British and Foreign School Society, 

A general census of education, alone, however, can settle the question 
of numbers. Of the amount of A€c;pmmodation, in Public Schools, 
we have more means of forming some estimate ; and it has appeared 
above, that, in 1846, provision may have been made or may be in 
progress for at least 1,200,000. According to what we know of late 
years in regard to school-statistics, we should not be entitled to say 
that this accommodation actually represented more than one million 
of recorded public scholars belonging to all kinds of daily schools. 

But what estimate are we to form of the number of daily PrivtUe 
Scholars, in 1846, or such as defray the whole expense of their educa- 
tion, deriving no assistance from endowment or subscription ? It is 
evident that while, in the case of private scholars, accommodation 
and actual attendance are not so widely different in amount as in the 
case of public scholars, we are less able to rely on the permanence of 
private than of public schools. We have not, however, any tangible 
means of estimating their relative numbers. We have no such clue to 
some result as we have seen is furnished in the case of public schools. 

From the Eetunis of 1833, how-ever, we find that, out of the aggre- 
gate of daily scholars, amounting to 1,276,947, the proportion in pri- 
vate schools was 57.36 per cent, or 732,449 ; the remaining 544,498, 
or 42.64 per cent, being in public schools. We have seen that, 
granting the public provision existing in 1833 to remain, the accom- 
modation either actual or in progress for this class of scholars may 
now be double of what it was at that period : and there can be litde 
doubt, notwithstanding the want of public schools which still exists in 
many places, that, on the whole, the proportion of public scholars to the 
entire number of the instructed has considerably increased. The dame 
and common day schools, can hardly fail to be superseded to the extent 
in which wml-conducted Infant and Day Schools on the National or 
British system are multiplied. 

From the enumerations of the Manchester Statistical Society, in the 
years 1834-5-6, we derive the following exceedingly variable propor- 
tions of private daily scholars to the whole number : in Manchester 
and Salford, the private scholars were 75.3 per cent ; in Bury 73.6 ; in 
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lirerpool 53.2 ; in York 42.7 per cent : and the a g g i e gnte amount of 
private scholars for the fire tovns was 62.4 per cent of the whole. 
Mr. Raines's Retoms, of 1843, do not fomish the means of forming an 
estimate, as the children in injEmt schools assisted hy the public are 
not distingoished from those in dame schools. All we csn say is that 
the infant scholars, in the above five towns, varied from /bvr to nme per 
cent of the whole number of daily scholars. If we mi^t take a rough 
medium of six per cent as representing the proportion of infuit schohirs 
in the manu£Kturing districts, the whole number of public scholars, 
there, would amount, according to Mr. Baines*s Tables, to about 47.2 
per cent of all the daily instructed : consequently there would be nearly 
53 per cent of private scholars. In West Kent, in 1S46, the private 
scholars, as returned, were only 37.5 per cent of the whole. 

If^ on a comparison of the above iacts, various as are the pro- 
portions which they exhibit, we could feel ourselves entitled to sup- 
pose that the ratio of private to public scholars throughout the country 
may have decreased, since 1833, from 57.36 to 50 per cent, then ac- 
cording to the above estimate of public scholars, the private scholars 
would also amount, in 1846, to about 1,000,000. 

The advance of education among the poor would naturally tend to 
react upon the classes above them, and so to increase the amount of 
private scholars. But even if the latter only maintained the same 
ratio to the population, in 1846, which they had exhibited in 1833, 
they would amount, in 1846, to 865,000. Unless, however, we are to 
suppose that education has been thus stationary in the middle and 
superior classes, this estimate must be too low. 

On another supposition : — ^let us ask what would be the result if 
popular education had increased numerically in the same proportion 
from 1833 to 1846, as it did frt>m 1818 to 1833 ? In the latter 
year, the scholars said to belong to all sorts of daily schools were 
returned as 1,276,947. Even this number did not include the chil- 
dren who received a ^OTne-education, of whom there must have been 
many in the superior grades of society ; but it showed an increase on 
the 674,883 scholars of 1818, which, carried forward propoitionately to 
1846, would make the scholars of that year amount to 2,0§1,635.* If, 
therefore, we subtract the estimated public scholars of 1846 from this 
amount, the remainder would be 1,091,635, for the scholars in all 
kinds of private schools. 

♦ 1276947X1.89X13 

^ ^^ - = 2091635 
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Again : let us assume the hypothesis that daily education has increased 
on the population in the same ratio since 1833, as it did hefore, from 
1818. The increase hetween these two dates was from nearly six per 
cent to nearly nine per cent of the population. Adding the increase 
due (on this supposition) to 1846, we should have ahout 11.6 per cent 
of the population of 17,026,024, or ahout 1,975,000 daily scholars : 
and deducting, as hefore, for the supposed puhlic scholars, there would 
remain 975,000 as the numher of private scholars. 

It may he worth while to compare the ahove results ¥rith another, 
derived from recent examples of populations of different kinds, manu- 
facturing, country- town, and rural. The aggregate population of the 
Manufacturing Districts, the places in Thirty-Three Counties, and West 
Kent, amounted, as above stated, to 2,977,000; and the whole numher 
of daily scholars returned was 314,759. The Cambridgeshire Edu- 
cational Association have recently estimated that, in a population of 
164,509 souls in that county, there are 14,936 daily scholars. The 
Essex Association for the same object report that they have investi- 
gated a population of 309,000, of whom they calculate that ahout 
38,000 are daily scholars. If we add together these estimates, we 
find 367,695 daily scholars in a population of 3,450,509 souls ; or, 
one in nine and one fourth, nearly. If, therefore, we were entitled to 
regard this aggregate population as a fair specimen of the whole 
country, in 1846, when tl\e population was 17,026,024,* we should 
then have 1,840,650 scholars belonging to all kinds of daily schools ; 
and subtracting as before, the public scholars, there would remain 
840,650 private scholars. 

A medium between these several conjectural estimates would give 
about 954,000 private scholars, irrespectively of the children and 
youth who receive their education at home, and of those private scholars 
who are Instructed daily in evening schools.f On the whole, we should 

* This namber is irrespective of emigration, which subtracted from the 
population of Great Britain and Ireland, in 1845, upwards of 90,000 : but, 
at present, the greater part of the emigrants from England are said to be con- 
stantly replaced by the immigration of natives of Ireland and Scotland. 

t Nothing has, hitherto, been said in these pages, of evenm^ schools, public or 
private. We have repeated testimonies, however, to their comparative efficiency. 
** Of this class of schools there are 86 in the borough (of Manchester). They are 
generally more effective than other schools, as none attend them who do not 
wish to learn. These schools are principally kept by masters of Day Schools, 
and the terms for instruction are often higher than in the Day Schools.'' — Report 
^ the Manchester Statietieai Society^ 1834. ^ The .evening schools are, in their 
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be inclined to suppose that the aggregate number of children and youth 
who may fairly be reckoned as scholars belonging to the various appli- 
ances for daily private instruction, amounted, in 1846, to hardly less 
than 1,000,000.* 

The Private-School Accommodation must have been greater than the 
number of scholars, though the difference would be much less than in 
the case of public schools. If the Private Schools were so full as to 
leave room for only an additional tenth part, the above number of 
scholars would indicate accommodation for l,100,000.t 

Also, a medium between the above suppositions respecting the number 
of daily scholars, public and private, amounts to about 1,970^000, no 
addition being made for those instructed at home, or in evening schools.} 

way, amongst the most useful existing. The progress of the scholars is unu- 
sually rapid." — Report on Bury, 1835. Evening schools, therefore, are not to 
be overlooked as adding to the aggregate number of the daily instracted. Even 
the ** Bagged Schools,'* one of the most recent efforts of benevolence, have 
begun to form another item in the general amount of intellectual and moral 
training. Already, 2,500 children have come under their influence, who were 
previously almost certain of becoming a pest to society. 

* ^ Looking at the increase of our population, especially of the middle 
classes, can we put this number of daily paying scholars at less than a million ?" 
Companion to the Almanac^ 1847. The argument stated in connexion with this 
query is, that, in 1833, there was an increase in daily paying scholars of ^ nearly 
400,000 over the numbers of 1818." The total number of " pay" scholars of 
1818 is stated in the government-tables as 347,549 ; and the number '*by 
payment," in 1833, was returned as 732,449 : the increase therefore appears to 
have been 384,900. If we suppose the same numerical increase in private 
scholars to take place during ihe fifteen years succeeding 1833, the proportionate 
increase up to 1846 would be 333,580 ; which would make the private scholars 
of 1846 amount to 1,067,029. This mode of forming some estimate of the 
private scholars occurred to the author ; but there seemed some doubt whether 
the term **pay scholars," in 1818, meant exactly the same thing as ** scholars 
by payment," in 1833. Were the *• pay scholars" as distinguished from the 
*< free" scholars* in 1818, such as paid a//, or paid any thing ? See page 137, 
Note t. 

t In 1833, the number of daily scholars wholly ** by payment" was 732,449, 
in 29,141 schools, being an average of about 25 to eadi school. 

X The evening scholars (nearly divided between public and private) in the 
county of Rutland, in 1838, added about ^th part to the ** daily" scholars. 
This low proportion would add between 50,000 and 60,000, to l,970,OOa The 
evening scholars (chiefly private) in Manchester, Salford, Buiy, Liverpool, and 
York, at the time of the surveys, were to the << daily" scholars, in the proportit^n 
of one to ten andgnefomih, amounUng to 5,901 ; the daily scholars being 60,773 
(See page 130, Note %)* We have no means of estimating the children who 
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On a comparison, therefore, of these various assumptions, they appear 
to lead somewhere near the following conclusions : 

Daily School accommodation (if equally distributed) for 
2,300,000; or full one in seven and a half of the population of 
1846. 

Total number of daily scholars nominally belonging to schools of 
all kinds, 2,000,000 ; or not much less than one in every eight and 
a-half of the same population. 

Average Attendance of Daily Scholars, 1,700,000 ; or nearly 
one in ten of the population.* 

Private School Accommodation for 1,100,000, and upwards. 

Private Scholars, or those who are not indebted to endowments 
or subscription for the provision made for their education, but who pay 
wholly for it, in all kinds of daily private schools, or are instructed 
at home, 1,000,000. 

Public-School Accommodation, existing, or in immediate pre- 
paration, probably for 1,200,000. 

Public Scholars, or those on the lists, in Endowed, Charity, 
National, British, Denominational, Workhouse, Prison, or other Schools, 

receive their education at home : the number of ^rls, more especially, must be 
considerable, for many families much below even the extensive sense of the term 
^* gentry t^ as used in court guides and directories, think it economical to employ 
a governess. 

* Three- tenths of the Public Scholars on the books being deducted. 

As the causes which mainly produce the difference between the list for the 
week or month, and die average attendance, exist in a less degree in the case 
of most private scholars, no deduction is made for them. Here, the books must 
much more nearly represent the attendance from day to day. 

In 194 public schools inspected by Mr. Bellairs in the counties of Devon, 
Dorset, Oxford, Somerset, Gloucester, Worcester and Monmouth, and some 
schools in Cornwall, there were 14,314 scholars in average attendance, being 
less than ^ths of the number on the books, which was 20,657. The populations 
were variously composed of *' small farmers, tradesmen, miners, fishermen, and 
agricultural labourers." — Report, 1845. 

In 441 schools in the Northern District, Mr. Watkins reported not more than 
Jths (7i-tenth8) of the number on thebooks in average attendance; and speaks as 
though this return probably somewhat exceeded the truth. — Report, 1846. 

Mr. Watkins found that the average attendance, as compared with the 
number on the books, did not differ much in manufacturing and agricultural 
districts ;beiog in the former ^ (7j-tenths), and in the latter § (6| tenths). 

It would appear, therefore, that 1,000,000 public scholars on the books can 
hardly be reckoned to have yielded, hitherto, much more than 700,000 actual 
average attendants, from day to day. 
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in which the instruction is either wholly or in part gratuitous; 
1,000,000. 

Actual Average Attendance of Public Scholars, from day to 
day, 700,000. ♦ 

Again : if we suppose that as in the case of Manchester, Salford, 
and other places, 84 per cent of all the daily scholars in the country are 
between five and fifteen years of age ; it follows that of the General 
Amount of 1,700,000 scholars in attendance, in 1846, there were 
1,428,000 between the two ages ; or somewhat more than one in two 
and three-fourths of 3,891,127, the number between the two ages 
in the entire population.t 

But the Public Scholars are chiefly drawn from the poorer classes, 
who probably form some two-thirds of the whole, or 11,350,700; of 
whom 2,594,000 would be between five and fifteen years of age, in 
1846 : so that the supposed 700,000 actual average attendants of this 
class of scholars would iall short of one in three and a half of the 
poorer population between the two ages ; j; who can rarely command 
efficient private schooling. 

In our suppositions respecting Public-School Accommodation, how- 
ever, the grant of £100,000 in the Parliamentary Session of 1846 was 
njot included. On the principle that the average distribution of the grant 
was £120 towards each school to contain 150 children, the whole sum 
would aid provision for nearly 125,000 scholars ; raising the amount 
of Accommodation for Public Scholars, either actually provided, or in 
immediate progress, at the beginning of the year 1847, to upwards of 
1,300,000. 

We should, however, compare this estimate with the statement of 
the Lord President of the Council, which was that the Parliamentary 
grants, from 1833 to 1846 (inclusive) amounted to £490,000; that 

* That is -Jj of the number on the public-school books, (see note*, page 147), 
and^of the public accommodation. In the Midland District, in 176 schools 
inspected by Mr. Moseley, the school -rooms were reported as being ifths (||) full, 
being barely t^ths QK).— Minutes of CouncU, 1845. 

In 50 schools in the Northern District, inspected by Mr. Watkins, the average 
attendance did not reach \ (|]) of the accommodaiion, and varied to ) (||). — 
Report, 1845. 

The ratio sometimes varies to not less thaii } (|f ). Probably J^ (D) is as 
high a medium as can be reckoned on to represent what hca been, in the average 
attendance of public scholars as compared with the accommodation. 

t See page 108. 

X Compare pages 108 and 153. 
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the school-houses erected, or in progress, towards which grants had 
been made, would, when all were completed, accommodate 550,000 
scholars ; that there were, in addition, 3,500 schools which had not 
received grants, though they had " applied to be subject to inspection," 
and which furnished accommodation for 150,000 scholars.* It does 
not appear certain whether all these scholars had been provided for 
since the year 1833, though the affirmative would agree very well with 
Dr. Hook's estimate. On the other hand, it must be supposed, from 
what we know of the aversion which, of late years, has been exten- 
sively felt to all recognition of government in matters relating to th6 
education of the people, that there are a great number of schools which 
have not only been established entirely on the voluntary principle, but 
which have also not applied to be subject to inspection by government. 
It should, also, be remembered that the number 544,498 was returned 
as that of public scholars^ in 1833 : the school-accommodation must 
have been greater. Again ; we must add the provision indicated by 
50,000 pauper children in Workhouse-schools. On the whole, it 
would appear that one million three hundred thousand may 
not be beyond the entire amount of Public-school Accommoda- 
tion, either actually provided, or in progress, at the beginning of the 
year 1847. 

Of the number of Sunday Scholars, in England and Wales, we 
have no recent general statistics. In 1818, they were about 494,000.t 
In 1833, the Return was 1,548,890 ; so that the increase was upwards 
of a million. Mr. Baines estimated the number, in 1846, to be at 
least TWO millions, j; In a Report of the National School Society, in 

* The Lord President stated that the provision, when completed, would be 
for 700,000 ; from which number he proposed to deduct 200,000 : so that it 
would appear that the actual provision already made is for 500,000. Some, 
however, have thought that what was intended was that the actual scholars 
amounted to 500,000, provided for since 1833. 

t The Return was 477,225 : bnt the Supplementary Returns added about 
17,000. See page 111; and Note to page 112. 

]: ** It will be below the truth if I say that we have now 20,000 Sunday 
Schools, containing at least two millions of Scholars under the gratuitous 
instruction of more than 300,000 gratuitous Teachers." (5th Letter to Lord 
John Russell, 1846.) According to the report of the Sunday Sohool Union, in 
May, 1846, there were in the metropolis, within a radius of five miles firom 
the General Post Office, 479 Sunday Schools, with 93,826 Scholars, and 9,228 
Teachers. ** ECalf the children attend in the morning, and more than two-thirds 
in the afternoon.'* This enumeration is exclusive of the Schools not conducted 
on the principles of the Sunday School Union. 
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1832, it was stated that out of 740,000 Church Scholars of various 
kinds 330,000 were exclusively Sunday Scholars. We have no 
distinction in the Tables of 1833, by which to determine, generally, 
how many of the Sunday Scholars were also daily Scholars : but it 
appears that, in the " Schools established by Dissenters,'' there were 
750,107 Sunday Scholars, and only 51,822 daily Scholars ; so that, 
in these Schools, it would seem that there were 698,285 who were 
Sunday Scholars exclusively. If, therefore, the religious denominations 
then kept to their own Schools, there would be, in 1833, full a miUian 
of Sunday Scholars not attending daily schools. If there was a total of 
two millions of Sunday Scholars, in 1846, the number has increased, 
since 18^3, by upwards of 450,000. The above proportion would give 
1,290,000 Sunday Scholars not registered in daily schools, in 1846, and 
the total number of schqlars belonging either to daily or Sunday Schools, 
or both, in England and Wales, would then be about 3,290,000 : but the 
progressive increase in those who attend both day and Sunday Schools, 
renders this estimate of Sunday Scholars exclusively, improbable.* 



We must now speak of the deficiency In the amount, and in the 
external means of daily education, if equally distributed. 

Some think it reasonable to suppose that all children might be under 
instruction from 5 to 12-J years of age, a proportion amounting to 
rather less than one mfive and a half oi the population, according to 
the census of 1841. There would then be 3,072,346 children in daOy 
Schools, in 1846.t If, therefore, the hooks^ the attendance^ and the 
accommodation^ stood, respectively, at 2,000,000 ; 1,700,000 ; and 

* The estimate in the ''Companion to the Almanac," 1847, however, is that 
there are at least '* three millions and a half of children under instruction in 
England and Wales, including Sunday Scholars. 

In Manchester, Salford, Bury, Liyerpool, and York, when the Manchester 
Statistical Society made their inquiries, the number of Scholars attending 
Sunday Schools, exclusively, varied from about 54 per cent '(in Manchester,) 
to Hi per cent, (in Liverpool) of the total number attending any SchooL 

t See pages 107, 108. 

The estimate that all children should be under instruction from 5 to 12j 
years, is that of the "Companion to the Almanac'' for 1847. The number 
" we ought now to be educating" (1846,) is stated to be 2,957,575 ; which is 
less Uy 114,771 than the result which we arrive at above. 
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2,300,000: in that year, the general deficiency on the books was 
1,072,346 ; in attendance 1,372,346; and in accommodation 772,346. 

Dr. Hook, Mr. Moseley, and others, are of opinion that there ought 
to be, in every disirictt school^provision for the proportion of one in six 
of the population.* If so, in 1846, there should have been 2,837,670 
in daily schools. On the above suppositions, therefore, the general 
DEFICIENCY of scholars on the books was 837>000 ; in attendance 
1,137,000 ; and in accommodation 537,600. 

Again, the space between 6 and 12 years has been proposed as the 
average school period. f The number in daily Schools ought then to 
be 2,385,000 ; which would amount to rather more than one in seven 
and one-fourth of the population : deficiency of scholars on the books 
385,000 ; in attendance 685,000 ; in accommodation 85,000. 

One in eighty more especially in large towns, was the estimate of the 
Parliamentary Committee, in 1837. This ratio gives 2,128,250: 
deficiency on the books 128,000 ; in attendance 428,250 ; but the 
school accommodation, if equally distributed, would be adequate. 

Others have thought that one in nine of the population is as large a 
number as can be expected to be found in daily schools, in the present 
industrial circumstances of the country. On this principle 1,891,780 
would represent the whole amount of infant and juvenile education 
required in 1846. Now, from .what has been said above, it would 
appear that there were, then, not less than two millions of scholars, 
public and private, having a place on the books in all kinds of school& 
taught daily, including those in evening schools, and those who receive 
their education at home ; and that of these about 1,700,000 might be 
in daily attendance. Hence, the theory of one in nine would seem t^ 
be more than realised on the books; the deficiency in attendance 
would be about 192,000 ; but the school^accommodation would be ample, 
if equally distributed. 

The theory of about one in nine of the population, has been blended 
with the opinion that five years should be the average of school atten- 
dance. The substance of Mr. Baines's views on this point may be 
stated as follows : The number of persons from 5 to 15 years of age, 
in 1841, was 3,624,595. Five years schooling is as much as can be 

• Dr, Hook's Letter. — Mr. Moseley's Report, in Minutes of Council, 1845 ; 
page 22. 

t ** Equity without Compromise ;" by E. Swaine ; who, however estimates 
the deficiency, either of attending Schdars or of School-provision, at 
" 680,304," or at the least "500,000:" page 14. See also pp. 107, 108, above. 
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expected, on the average, for the whole population, under present eir«* 
cumstances. Hence 1,812,292, or half of the above, should have 
schools provided for them. Add 125,000 for the increase of the 
population, of school-age, since 1841, and the result is 1,937,292, 
the number requiring school-accommodation, in 1846. Again: for the 
accommodation provided since 1833, reckon 600,000. Add this number 
to 1,276,947, the return of daily Scholars in that year ; and we obtain 
1,876,947 as the existing school-accommodation. Subtract this latter 
number from 1,937,292, and the remainder is 61,345, being the "pre- 
sent deficiency,'' (1846.) Such is the estimate of Mr. Baines.* 

Now, in 1841, the population between 5 and 10 years amounted to 
11.97 per cent, and the population between 10 and 15 to 10.884 per 
cent of the whole. The population of 1846 was 17,026,024. Assum- 
ing, therefore, the proportions of 1841, we shall, in 1846, have 
2,038,015 between 5 and 10, and 1,853,112 between 10 and 15; 
total 3,891,127. t The half of this number is 1,945,563, or one in 
eight and three fourths of the population ; making a deficienct, in 
accommodation, on Mr. Baines* s principles^ of 68,616, an amount 
exceeding his result by not more than 7»271. J 

The above estimate would be modified if the 5 years' schooling 
were taken^at one period between the ages of 5 and 15. Some have 
named six as the age for entering the day school. The children who 
were between 6 and 11 years of age were more numerous in 1841, than 
those in any other consecutive period of 5 years, however taken, from 
5 to 15 years ; and they would amount, in 1846, to 2,093,426, so that 
according to our former suppositions, the deficiency of scholars on 
the books would be 93,400 ; and in attendance 393,400 ; but the school 
accommodation, if equally distributed, would be amply sufficient. 

Indeed, if we suppose, as above, that the total accommodation, in 
1846, was for 2,300,000, it would seem that, provided all daily schools 
of every kind were full, and the home-education were added, the pro- 
portion of daily scholars would reach one in seven and a half of the 
population of 1846. But even this proportion would not quite amount 
to the whole number of children between the ages of five and ten and 

• Letter 4th to Lord John BnsselL — Strictly the remainder is 60,350 

t Pp. 107, 108. 

X In Mr. Baines's calculation, the accommodation added since 1833, and the 
scholars returned for that year are blended together ; so that this estimate of 
school-aocommodation, on Mr. Baines's own data, must be intended aa a 
minimum. 
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a half years :♦ the numerical state of the population, however, would 
allow of nearly five years and a half being taken any where between 
the ages of three or four, and fifteen. 



But in any estimate of school-attendance and provision so general 
as the above, we merge two important considerations : one of which 
is, that there are two different classes of society, whose position in 
regard to national education must be separately viewed ; and the other, 
that school-provision is very unequally distributed throughout the 
country. It has been remarked, that " one-third of the children of 
this country of an age to go to school, are educated at the expence of 
their parents, "f or without aid from public or private benevolence. 
This estimate may be compared with the statements found in the decen- 
nial censuses, relative to the proportions which certain classes of the 
population bear to each other. It would appear that nearly three- 
fourths of the agricultural population consists of labourers and their 
families ; while full two-thirds of the population not agricultural, are 
of the working or poorer classes. Probably those classes who are 
able to defray the expense of their children's tolerable education, do 
not form one-third of the population ; while from two-thirds to three- 
fourths may be expected ultimately to avail themselves of public ele- 
mentary schools 

It must be admitted, indeed, that neither the public school system 
and the working classes, nor the private school system and the other 
classes of society, are co-ordinates. There can be no doubt, however, 
that the public elementary scholars are drawn from a class of society 
who cannot efficiently educate their children in private schools. It 
has been estimated that 3,283,830 children, out of those between the 
ages of five and fifteen, in the population of 1841, required to be pro- 
vided with elementary instruction, j; If so, the assumption that we 
should lay our account with providing for two-thirds of the population, 
leaving one-third to provide for themselves, must be an exceedingly 
moderate supposition. 

* Amoanting to about 2,318,000— In 1841, the number from 10 to 11 was 
greater than for any other year of life between and 15, being 523,359 : the 
nmnberfrom 11 to 12 was tJie least, being 270,015. See p. 107. 

t lir. Burgess's Letter to Dr. Hook, page 9. See also the censuses of 183 1, 
and 1841 ; and Porter's Progress of the Nation, vol. I. 

X Bir. Moseley's Report.— Minutes of Council, 1845 ; L 335. 
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On the present assumption, then, there was a population of 5,675,300 
of the NON-LABOURiNO CLASSES, in 1846, supposed to provide for the 
education of their children in private schools, or at home. But perhaps 
not more than one-third of these, or 1,891,700, may he considered as 
giving to their children a maximum of education as to time. The 
children of the wealthier classes are often under daily instruction, of 
some kind or other, till sixteen or seventeen years of age, or even 
older : hut if these classes of society (say one-ninth of the popula- 
tion) should educate their children from 3 or 4 till 15 or 16, on 
the average, then some 525,000 of this class ought to have heen 
under daily instruction, in 1846.* If we suppose that the remaining 
two-thirds of the non-working class, amounting to 3,783,600, ought 
to educate their children, on the average, from 3 or 4 till 13 or 14 
years old, there should have heen some 910,000 children of this class 
under daily instruction. So that, even if the million of private 
scholars whom we have supposed, had all helonged to the superior 
one-third of society, there would, on the ahove principles, have heen 
still a deficiency of 435,000 in this class. If it he thought extravagant 
to assume that any hut children of some station in society should 
he educated so long as ten years, it should he rememhered that we are 
hut in the commencement of the infant-school system. Several recent 
writers and controvertists seem to have almost wholly overlooked this 
system, and have hegun their calculation from five or six years of age 
in the dat/ school. Now we apprehend that this mode of dealing with 
the suhject does not appreciate the importance of infant schools, nor 
the fact that children of five or six years old are hardly fit for day 
schools of the hest organisation. We should say that there seems no 
valid reason why children of from 3 or 4 to 6i or 7 years of age, in 
the greater part of the one-third of the whole population of which we 
have spoken, should not he found in infant schools estahlished hy their 
parents. The highest classes of society might not choose to share in 
such a plan ; hut a large proportion of the non-lahouring class must 
sooner or later fall in with the infant-school system, if they wish to 
keep pace with the class helow them, who will he found increasingly 
availing themselves of these schools : indeed, we are persuaded that 
the highest moral and disciplinary henefit, and the highest suhsequent 
intellectual and moral advantage of the day-school, will not he reached 
until the infant-school system hecomes an integral part of education, 

* Compare pages 107, 108. 
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* 

generally. We would limit entrance into the c^a^-scLool, private or 
public, to children that are somewhere in their seventh year. A much 
earlier entrance must be attended with many obvious disadvantages. 
Some additional expense incurred by the commencement of education 
in the infant school, could hardly be an obstacle to the upper third of 
society in general. 

But though we have supposed that an addition amounting to 
435,000 private scholars in the non-labouring third of the population, 
would put education on a much better footing than, at presenjt, on the 
principle of carrying out the infant-school system ; we are still pre- 
pared to say that we should like to see the whole of this bettev'^ff pari 
of the population efficiently in the pupillary state, on the average, till 
15 years of age. The moral as well as the intellectual benefit would 
be great. If all the children of this class were to come under 
instruction some time in their fourth year, the number would be not 
less than 1,530,000 ; showing a d^ciency of scholars, in 1846, of 
530,000, in the upper third of society, even had the schotflrs of this 
class amounted to a million. But would not this be a Utopian expec- 
tation, even for this class ? If it be so, what is desirable may stimulate 
our aims, though we should not realise our ideas. 

But the main concern of society is with the Working Classes. 
General testimony pronounces most of their private schools to have 
been miserably inefficient, though we may well admit that absolute 
ignorance, in place of them, would have been much worse. It has not 
been uncommon to estimate the Public Elementary School-system on 
the scale of the whole population : an aim which may propose more 
than is required. Some, on the other hand, may think, the omission 
of the upper and middle classes not a sufficient deduction from the beau 
ideal of a national education. Let us, however, adopt this medium, 
and assume that the old dame and common day schools should be 
ultimately superseded by the public infant and day school-system for 
some two-thirds of the population. 

It has been supposed, above, that, while the Pttblie Scholars (those 
educated wholly or in part gratuitously) may be 1,000,000 on the books ; 
and the public-school provision 1,200,000; the corresponding average 
attendance^ according to the experience of inspectors, can hardly be 
rated much higher than 700,000. Now the lower two-thirds of the 
population, amounted to 11,350,700, in 1846. Hence, it would appear 
that there was public school-room, existing, or in immediate prepara- 
tion, for full one in nine and a half of this number ; though the 
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result is not practical, because the schools are not equally distributed 
throughout the country; that the names on the books were nearly one 
in eleven and one-third of the same amount ; and that the number in 
actual attendance from day to day, in public schools, was not more 
than one in sixteen of this class of society. 

It seems agreed, among some recent writers and controvertists, that 
five years in the day school, somewhere between the ages of five and 
fifteen years, is as long an average of time as can be expected, especi- 
ally in the case of the working classes. From the analogies of 1841, 
the given population of 11,350,700 would furnish 2,594,000 per- 
sons between the ages of 5 and 15 years ; * of whom 1,358,600 were 
from 5 to 10, and the remaining 1,235,400 were from 10 to 15. On 
the principle that five years, anywhere between the ages of five and 
fifteen years is to be the period of schooling, the maximum provision 
required would be for l,397,000.f So that, supposing as above that 
there are 1,000,000 of public scholars on the books ; 700,000 in 
daily average attendance ; and accommodation for 1,200,000 : the 
DEFICIENCY ou the books would be 397,000 ; in attendance 697,000 ; 
and in accommodation 197,000. But, independently of the unequal 
distribution of schools, this mode of estimation is apttrt from aU distinct 
consideration of the importance and practicability of the infant-school 
system, on the one hand ; and, on the other, it implies that a day-school 
system is to be regarded as satisfactory which admits of children being 
instructed, together, from 5 years old and upwards, those who are little 
more than infants being mingled in the same school with such as are 
twice their own age. 

The idea of infant schools must commend itself to every intelligent 
student of human nature, as a necessary element in the attempt to 
achieve all that man's benevolence and skill can do to prevent the 
advance of that truly fearful phenomenon which has become a new 
feature of society among the working classes, juvenile — nay infant % 
crime! As an experiment in moral training, and such intellectual 
discipline as is suited to tender age and health, infant schools have 

* See Page 108. 

t This provides for the number between 6 and II years, the highest enume- 
ration for any five consecutive years between 5 and 15. In 1841, the greatest 
number of children were between 10 and 11 ; being nearly double of those from 
11 to 12, who were the least number. 

X A child of 5 years of age was actually sent to prison by a n^agistrate in 
1847 ! Such is our political economy ! 
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succeeded well ; and they are continuing to gain confidence. * As a 
prime consideration in the education of the poor, they have the recom- 
mendation of heing practicable. There are not a few persons who 
have maintained that all children, without exception, should be taught 
from 5 to 15 years of age. This, however desirable, may be more 
than can be attained to, among the working classes, at all events ; who 
want their children's earnings : but there is a period of life during 
which the services of the child to the parents ought not to be, and 
scarcely can be of pecuniary avail. From the third to some time in the 
seventh year, where can the children of the poor be placed so advan- 
tageously, in all respects, for themselves, their parents, and of the 
state, as in infant schools ? What a blessing to mothers who are able 
to pay I^^. or 2d, a week, is it to send a child of two or three years old 
to the preparatory department of an infant school, where the child will 
be amused and taken care of, and will mingle in a little community 
in which good- will and love are to reign If How desirable, then, is 
school-provision for the infants of this class of society from th« third till 
towsurds the close of the seventh year ! The latter is about the time when 
many children go to the day-school, and it can hardly be entered earlier 
with propriety and advantage. The number of children from nearly tbree 
to seven years old, in the given population of 11,350,700, may be 
reckoned as about 1,180,000. For these, therefore, as they are of an 
age most auspicious for the first stage of their education, especially 
their moral culture, and most convenient to their parents, provision 
should exist m infant-schools, so soon as it may be practicable to realise 
the complete idea of an education which, in order the most fiilly to 
answer its design, should begin at the beginning. 

It seems agreed that the instruction of the day-school (proper,) if 
it is to be carried on with unity of design, and efficiency, should hardly 

*^See Mr. Fletcher's Report on British Infant Schools, 1^45; 

t *' It is not sarprising," says Mr. Fletcher, ** that the mother of a working 
man's family, who is herself perhaps employed in some branch of industry, and 
almost invariably has all the labours of her little household to perform in a very 
narrow space, and in want of many common conveniences, should begin to . 
consider children of even two or three years old very much " in the way" 
during a great part of the day, and be ready to make a sacrifice of some pence 
per week to have them safely bestowed. To help to provide for her an airy, 
healthful nursery, in which her infant children shall be happy and safe, is one 
of the greatest kindnesses which her wealthier neighbours can ofier her."— . 
Ibid. 
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have for its objects children who are not advanced in their seventh year, 
should they not have already completed it. If we may ever date a few 
months earlier, probably the most reasonable plea for so doing would 
be found in the fact of a previous three or four years* training in the 
infant school. But what provision ought to be made for the working 
population in day or juvenile schools ? Surely no one would contend that 
the three or four years supposed to be passed in the infant school ought 
to be considered as the sole or principal education. A considerable 
portion of the time spent in the infant school may be regarded as saved 
from mere idleness and vacuity, if nothing worse; rather than as robbed 
from the years due to the day school, even on the average practice th&t 
has of late prevailed. Ought we not to say, that children who have 
gone through the infant school, should pass the years from about 
seven to twelve in the day school ? The number between these ages in 
the population of 11,850,700, would be at least 1,320,000. If we add 
this number to the 1,180,000, supposed to be in infant schools, the 
scholars of the working classes in infant and juvenile schools, would 
amount to about 2,500,000 : so that, in 1846, according to our former 
suppositions, the deficiency in actual daily attendance among the two- 
thirds of society, including the working classes, would reach 1,800,000; 
the deficiency on the books would be 1,500,000 ; and the deficiency 
in school accommodation 1,300,000. This result (which may appear 
to some chimerical) arises, it should be remembered, from a compa- 
rison of the present state of things with what would exist on the prin^ 
dple of a universal infant school system for these classes, in addition 
to the proposed day»school period of five years. 



Looking separately, therefore, at these different classes of society, 
we arrive, on the above suppositions, at some approximation towards 
the following results, in regard to Public Scholars, in 1846 ; on the 
principle that the number of Elementary Public Scholars was 700,000 
in average daily attendance ; and 1,000,000 on the books ; and that 
the school-accommodation was for 1,200,000. 

Deficiency in the number of scholars on the books ; in the actual 
daily attendance; and in the school accommodation (if equally distri- 
buted) of Public Scholars, of the various working classes : 

If five years' schooling ought to be received, from six to eleven years 
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of age:* deficiency in the number on the books 397,000 ; in attendance 
697,000, in accommodation 197,000; 

If from seven to twelve : deficiency in the number on the books 
320,000 ; in attendance 620,000 ; in accommodation 120,000 : 

If the school period should be six years, from six to twelve years of 
age : deficiency in the number on the books 589,000 ; in attendance 
889,000 ; in accommodation 389,000.t 

K the seven years and a-half be fixed on between ^re and twelve and 
a half years of age : deficiency in the number on the books 1,049,000 ; 
in attendance 1,349,400 ; in accommodation 849,4004 

If a universal infant school-system be proposed, in addition to day- 
school instruction from seven to twelve years of age : deficiency in 
the number on the books 1,500,000 ; in attendance 1,800,000, in 
accommodation 1,300,000. 

Such are the results arising from various suppositions in reference 
to the different classes of society, separately considered. It may be 
thought, we are aware, that any estimate relative to the education of the 
people should principally, if not wholly confine itself to day (or juvenile) 
school instruction ; and we are fully prepared to admit that the deficiency 
in day-school accommodation, and the far greater deficiency in the 
attendance of day-scholars, constitute the most crying evil to be 
remedied. It is certainly in our ignorant and demoralised juvenile 
population that the hotbed of crime is to be found. It is h^e that the 
volcanic elements of revolution slumber, waiting only for time to accu* 
mulate their materials before they explode, if not counteracted by some 
antagonist power. No doubt the most urgent demand of the present 
crisis is to bring the neglected juvenile population into day schools ; 
by which means they will be prepared doubly to profit by the religious 

* The children from 6 to 11 from the maximum number in any consecutive 
period of five years, between 5 and 15 ; so that the provision for these wonld allow 
of the period of five years being taken anywhere between the ages of 5 and 15 
years. See p. 156. 

t In 1841, the chilch^n between six and twelve years of age were full 14 
per cent of the population. This proportion of the working classes (1 1,350,700} 
in 1846, would give 1,589,098. See pp. 107> 108. 

X In the ** Companion to the Almanac," 1847, this term of 7} years is proposed 
as an average for the entire population; and as allowing **some accession of 
in&nts above 4, with some diminution of those taken from school before 12} 
years of age:" page 23. In 1841, the children from 5 to 12| years of age were 
18.056 per cent of the population ; which proportion of the working classes 
(11,350,700) m 1846, would give about 2,049,000. 
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influences of the Sunday School. What we mean to assert in reference 
to the Infant School system is, that this system is essential to the most 
complete efficiency of the public day school (for we speak here chiefly of 
the working classes ;)and that the greatest benefit, moral and intellectual, 
but especially moral, which education can confer on the mass of the 
population, will never be understood till the infant school system is 
general. 

But the above estimates of deficiency can only apply, it is evident, 
on the principle of an equal distribution^ both of the instructed and of 
the school-accommodation, over the whole country. The local defi- 
ciency is quite another question. Let it be supposed that there are 
two distant towns, each with 45,000 inhabitants ; and that, according 
to the moderate general estimate of what is required which now exten- 
sively prevails, either the united daily school-sittings, or the number 
of scholars amounted to 10,000. One of these towns might have one in 
six, or 7,500, of its population in daily schools ; leaving 2,500 as the 
whole number of daily scholars in the other town, or one in eighteen only 
of the population of 45,000 : just one half of the number who, according 
to this estimate, ought to be in schools ; while the other half or 
2,500 might possibly be wandering about the streets in a state of entire 
ignorance, and ready for any temptation to mischief or crime. Or if, 
in mor« exact accordance with the principle, it is the schooUaccommodar 
Hon that ought to be represented by one in nine of the population, it is 
evident that while in one of the towns there might be provision for one 
in six, in the other there would be provision for only one in eighteen^ 
The attendance would, of course, according to past experience, be much 
less : though it must be admitted that the causes why a proportion of from 
one-half to two-thirds only of the public school accommodation is usually 
filled, must be sought elsewhere than in the want of school-buildings, 
and must have some other remedy. What may happen, however, in 
reference to heal deficiency in two distant towns, may happen over 
wide districts i so that even granting that the school- provision were for 
one in nine throughout the country, the local deficiency might still in 
many places be truly woful, and the deficiency of scholars no inconsider- 
able way towards twice as great. Nay, we believe that there are places in 
which the school-accommodation is quite adequate in point of capacity to 
the most sanguine theory — nay even superfluous : the greater, however, 
must of course be the destitution, elsewhere, in the sphere included in 
the General Amount. Any fair estimate that we may arrive at, in the 
absence of local statistics, must, therefore, be regarded as showing what 
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tlie means and appliances of popular education which have heen at our 
command have done, and are capable of doing, rather than as pointing out 
with any degree of accuracy what actually remains, at this moment, 
undone.* 

The most recent educational surveys of certain towns and districts, 
sufficiently exemplify the great disparity which has existed in the means 
or appliances of primary education, sometimes to a less, at other times to a 
far greater extent, than in the case above supposed. In Birmingham 
one in twelve and a-half were reported as daily scholars : in Seventy 
Five Places in Thirty Three Counties,t one in six and one-third ; and 
in these places, themselves, the variation was from one in three or four 
to one in eight. But in no case is the local deficiency of education 
which may consist with an average general amount not hopelessly 
below a given standard, more strikingly exemplified than in Mr. Baines's 
Tables for the Manufacturing Districts. We have seen that the revised 
Returns gave an amount of scholars of somewhat more than one in 
every ten and a half in a population of 2,297,755, in 1843 ; one in 
nine being the proportion proposed. But if the tables are examined 
it will be seen that there were variations, in different places, of from 
one in three or four to one in twenty-six, nearly in arithmetical 
progression : nay, even one in thirty-seven, and one in fifty-six may 
be found ; and this without allowing for the increase of the local popu- 
lations from 1841 to 1843. ;{; There can be no reasonable doubt that 

* Mr. Baines estimates, as has been seen, above, that there was, in 1846, a 
deficiency of only 60,345 inthegeneral amount of school-aocommodation required: 
on the principle that not more than about one in nine of the population can be 
expected to be in daily schools. But to do that gentleman justice, it should be 
observed that we do not understand him to deny that there is still great local defi- 
ciency. His argument, if we mistake not, is rather that " the voluntary principle, 
having done so much, can do aU the rest** Whatever opinion may be entertained 
of this conclusion, we apprehend that it is the real one which Mr. Baioes wishes 
to arrive at. — See Letters to Lord John Bussell, 1846. 

t See page 134. 

X See the Tables at the end of a volume entitled "' Education of the Poor, in 
England and Europe," by Joseph Kay, B. A, 1840. Mr. Baines accounts for 
some of the above variations by adducing examples of contiguous places in 
which they occur, where many of the children are supposed to live at one of 
the two places, and to go to school at the other. This explanation, it is 
obvious, could only avail, generally, on the principle that all the places in 
which the daily scholars fall gpreaUy below the standard proportion that is 
fixed on, are situated in the immediate vicinity of other places in which the 
number of scholars is swelled by a proportionate influx from without See 
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a minute general census of education, while it would not only show a 
considerable numerical advancement since 1833, but, in many localities, 
ample school-accommodation, and as high a proportion of scholars on the 
books as can at present be supposed attainable ; would, nevertheless, 
reveal not only a vast amount of deficiency in attendance, (which 
school provision cannot remedy,) but also great local deficiency in the 
actual provision for daily instruction. St. Paul's Cathedral holds the 
immense assemblage of children and adults, from the London parishes, 
who annually celebrate the anniversary of the schools, and there is 
room to spare : but there may still be an insufficiency of places of 
divine worship in the parish of St. Pancras, to hold that proportion of 
the inhabitants who ought to be present at any one time. Such a 
statistical view of the present numerical state of popular education as 
the agency of government alone can adequately furnish, is wanting 
before the local deficiency can be justly appreciated. 

There is one additional circumstance which should not be overlooked 
in any estimate that may be formed, either of general or local defici- 
ency in school-accommodation; namely, the increase which is always 
going on in that part of the population who are of school age, along 
with the rest. As the ages of the whole population are in a continual 
flow, if we suppose the proportions shown by the census of 1841 to 
continue (till we know to the contrary) — we may assume as a constant 
quantity the per centage which the number of persons in each quin- 
queunial period or each year of life, was of the whole population, 
whether we apply this principle to distant or annual intervals. 

If the same rate of increase be going on as between 1831 and 1841, 
the population of June 1847 will amount to 17,258,000 ; * the in- 
crease during the six years, from 1841, amounting to 1,346,243 : of 
whom, according to the age-proportions of 1841, there will be, in 

Mr. Baines's Reply (Leeds Mercury, February 1837) to Mr. Ainslie ; who 
has shown, in his Letter above referred to, that, in 101 places in which the 
scholars were below Mr. Baines's proportion of one in nine, and which, in 
1S41, contained a population of nearly two millions, there ought to have been 
132,593 under daily instruction ; whereas there were returned only 91,620 ; 
exhibiting a deficiency below Mr. Baines's own standard, of 40,973 ; being 
more than two thirds of the deficiency (60,345) in the general amount for the 
whole country, as calculated by Mr. Baines. If, however, we apply this ratio 
of deficiency to the whole population of England and Wales, the result would 
hardly be less, in 1846, than 350,000, even on the principle of only five 
years' schooling for all. 

* Log 15911757+6 log 1.013631=aog 17258056. 
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1847, below five years of age 2,284,269 ; from five to ten 2,065,783 ; 
from ten to fifteen 1,878,321 : total, in 1847, under fifteen years 
6,228,373. * 

The above increase of 1,346,243, in six years, reduced to an an- 
nual average, gives 224,374. The number indicated by this increase 
to be annuaUy added to those who ought already to be found under 
instruction, will of course vary with every one's theory of the school- 
age and period. According to the age-proportions of 1841, the annual 
additions due, just at present, from the average annual increase, to 
some of the school-periods which have been proposed, are nearly as 
follows : — ^between the ages of three and seven years, 23,400 ; from 
seven to twelve 26f250 ; from five to ten 26yS57 ; from six to twelve 
31,490 ; from five to twelve and a half 40,390. 

As already remarked, the claim for a public elementary school 
system is often treated as nearly commensurate with the population ; 
but let us assume, as before, that at all events the prior demand is on 
behalf of the labouring and operative population of various kinds, 
amounting to two-thirds of the whole, or 11,350,700 souls. The 
annual additions to this population, for the above several periods, 
would therefore be : — between the ages of three and seven years 
15,600; from seven to twelve 17,500; from five to ten 17,900; 
from six to twelve 21,000 ; and from five to twelve and a half 26,900. 
One of the latter four amounts will represent the maximum of the annual 
general deficiency to be supplied, according to the particular school- 
period which may be fixed on ; provided it be supposed that the school 
accommodation, or the number of scholars, previously existing, is neither 
less nor greater than it ought to be, on the principle adopted. If, 
however, a general infant school system be taken into the account, with 
an additional five years in the day school from seven to twelve, it 
would appear that the annual number to be supplied would amount to 
33,100- 



But whatever may be the local deficiency in the means of daily 
instruction, or in the numbers ; — what has been the quality of 

* See pages 107, 108. — Oo the same principles, the annual addition between 
the ages of 5 and 15 years, is 51,278 ; the half of which is 25,639. Mr. 
Baines's calculation, in 1846, of the number for whom additional provision 
should annually be made, was 25,000, which does not seem far from the truth* 
— See 4th Letter to Lord John RasselL 
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the schooling which has been given ? This must be admitted to be a 
most vital inquiry with regard to any system of popular education. 
Experience of the past gives ample and often deplorable proof that the 
number of children returned as attending schools, in any town or dis- 
trict, furnishes but an uncertain criterion of the real state of education ; 
for education consists in the training of minds, and not in the collec- 
tion of a larger or smaller number of bodies in a place called a school. 

On this head, the testimony of the Manchester Statistical Society is 
important, and much in point — the more so because the tone and 
spirit in which it is given appear dispassionate and impartial. That 
there has been considerable improvement in the conduct and efficiency 
of many schools since the period of this Society's valuable labours, we 
do not question ; but their Reports will always constitute a memorable 
record of the sort of schools, and school-teachers, and schooling, with 
which the pubHc have contented themselves, in time past. 

The Report on the state of education in the borough of Manchester, 

in 1834, after carefiil examination into the quality and efficiency of the 

instruction, testified thus : 

** The means of education existing for the lower classes of the people are, in 
general, very little fitted to secure any of the really valuable results of educa- 
tion to the children who attend them." **The vast majority of the children in 
Dame Schools receive no instruction which is at all deserving of the name.*' 
" Of the children who attend the common Day Schools, the greater part receive 
an extremely poor education, scarcely meriting the name : this is owing chiefly 
to the ignorance and incapacity of the masters who conduct them." ** The real 
cultivation of the mental powers, and all the more valuable objects of education, 
are totally neglected and forgotten." ♦ ♦ * "The education of the lower classes, 
in this country, is left, with the few exceptions of public charity-schools, in the 
hands of ignorant and uneducated men, who are often destitute of every quali- 
fication for their ofiice, and have undertaken it only because they found this 
the* easiest means of gaining a subsistence, and frequently in consequence of 
accident or bodily infirmity." 

The Report on education in Bury, Salford, Liverpool, and York, was 
of a very similar character, with some amount of exception in favour, 
chiefly, of infant, evening, and some charity schools ; an exception 
applicable, it appears, in a measure, to all the five towns. Upon the 
whole, it would seem that the state of things was, in some respects, 
better in York than in either of the other places ; which was attributed 
to the greater comfort and less density of the population as compared 
with the great mercantile and manufacturing towns, the less demand 
for children*s labour, their consequent longer period of schooling, and 
the competition arising from the unusual number of charity and 
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endowed schools. These circumstances were regarded as having pro- 
duced, in some degree, a favorable effect on the Dame and Common 
Day Schools : 

" Still, however, the great majority (of these Schools) are in a truly deplorable 
condition. They are generally kept in small and confined apartments ; which, 
however, are less often used for household occupations than either in Liverpool or 
Manchester. None were in cellars — none were in garrets — only one was used as a 
sleeping-room, and this was remarkably clean and airy. When, however, we 
come to the nature and quality of the instruction conveyed in these schools, we 
find them little, if at all, superior to those already reported as so lamentably 
inefficient in the Lancashire boroughs. The teachers (of the Dame Schools) must 
necessarily combine their school with some other means of livelihood. Their 
average receipts firom their scholars appear to tja,ll rather under 4s. a week. 
Four of them receive parochial relief : and most certainly England is the only 
country where parish paupers are considered competent to conduct the educa- 
tion of any portion of the rising generation. The common Day Schools are 
more commodious, two only being used as dormitories, and two more as 
kitchens. The supply of books, however, is not much more abundant, and 
the selection equally injudicious. The Bible is the general book from which 
the alphabet is learned, amid much flagellation and many tears. In one 
instance, the master had the wisdom to perceive that to use it as a primer, was 
not the method most likely to secure it respect and affection in after years. 
The average remuneration which the teachers receive, or are owed, weekly, is 
9«. 6(f. in boys' schools, and 8«. in girls' schools. The system pursued is 
universally slovenly and mechanical, and the birch is the general interpreter of 
learning. Interrogation is rarely resorted to. Religion is taught by catechisms, 
and morals by the rod." 

Throughout the elaborate Reports of the state of education in the 
above five towns, the complaint respecting the private ordinary schools 
for the working classes was, that there was a lamentable want of school- 
rooms adapted to the purpose and furnished with the requisite ma- 
terials ; a want of discipline among the children ; the absence of a just 
plan and system of instruction ; and a miserable destitution of com- 
petent teachers.* 

* Some of the examples which are brought forward in illustration of the 
qualifications and suitableness of the teachers are equally pitiable and ludicrous: 
**One school is kept by a blind man, who hears his scholars their lessons, and ex- 
plains them with great simplicity ; he is, however, liable to interruption in his 
academic labours, as his wife keeps a mangle, and he is obliged to turn it for her." 
One (master) observed, during a visit paid to his school, that there were too 
many schools to do any good, adding, " I wish government would pass a law 
that nobody but them a« is high lamt should keep school, and then we might 
stand a chance to do some good." " One of these masters began to dilate on 
the various sciences with which he was familiar ; and as he concluded, the 
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The Manchester Society's Reports, it must be remembered, conduct 
us down to a period within a few years of the present time. More 
recently still, the London Statistical Society directed their attention to 
the state of education among a population estimated to amount to 
upwards of 800,000, in the Metropolis, Their surveys were completed 
in 1843. What then is their report of the private schools of the 
working classes, in the capital city of the civilized world, and down to 
so recent a date ? 

We learn that the fee of the dame schools varied from 2d. to Sd, per 
week ; the average throughout London being 5d, The average fee of 
the common day-schools was about lid.; and these schools were mostly 
kept by mistresses who receive children of both sexes. The common 
boys' schools were destitute of the appearance of cheerfulness and 

visitor remarked : " This is mtdtum in parvo, indeed I*' to which the master 
immediately replied, ** Yes, I teach that : you may put that down too." ''In one 
of these seminaries of learning, where there were about 130 children, the noise and 
confusion was so great as to render the replies of the master to the inquiries 
put to him totally inaudible ; he made several attempts to obtain sileoce, but 
without efifect ; at length, as a last effort, be ascended his desk, and striking it 
forcibly with a ruler, said in a strong Hibernian accent ; ' Fll tell you what it 
is, boys, the first I bear make a noise, Fll call him up, and kill him entirely ;' 
and then perceiving probably on the countenance of his visitor some expression 
of dismay, he added quickly, in a more subdued tone, * almost I wilL' His 
menace produced no more effect than bis previous appeals had done. He gave 
up the point, saying, as he descended from the desk : ' You see the brutes, 
there's no managing them.' One of these instructors and guardians of the 
morals of youth was seen issuing from his school-room at the head of his 
scholars to see a fight in the neighbourhood.** 

" Another school is worthy of description (in Liverpool). The descent is by 
a flight of narrow steps covered with filth ; the room is naturally dark, but is 
rendered doubly so, from the dirt without and the steam within the windows ; 
the forms are composed of four old bed stocks, resting on brick supports : the 
writing-desk is a three-legged table or stool, accommodating only one scholar at 
a time. The master, an Irishman, represented himself as a 'graduate of the 
university of Munster, the first place for scholarship in all Ireland.* Some 
were more honest : one teacher of a common Boys* Day School, an Xrishmsn, 
being asked if he taught grammar, replied very candidly : 'Faith, and it's I that 
don't ; if I did, I must tache that thing I don't know myself*** ''Much difficulty 
was experienced in obtaining the numbers in some of the Dame Schools, from 
a notion prevalent among the mistresses, that it is unlucky to count their 
scholars. One had conscientious scruples, and was deaf to persuasion, saying 
that it would be flat flying in the face of Providence : ' No, no, said she, ' you 
shan't catch me counting ; see what a pretty mess David made of it when he 
counted the children of I^areL* '* — Liverpool Report 
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domestic comfort which were often observed in the schools kept by 
women. The majority of female schoolkeepers was remarkable ; the 
numbers being 1,038 mistresses, and 116 masters: though the pro- 
portion of the girls taught was but as 6 to 5 of the boys. Most of the 
masters and mistresses professedly gave religious and moral instruc- 
tion; but, of 500 teachers only 125 had been brought up to the 
employment. Of 540, there were 260 who, in connexion with their 
school, kept a shop, or took in washing or needlework, or the like ; and 
many had their own household work to attend to, with the school. 
They were, for the most part, as might be expected, very indifferently 
qualified for their task ; and, in general, they clung to an old routine 
of books and teaching without any desire for improvement. A large 
portion of the masters of common day-schools were men in distressed 
circumstances, who had failed in trade, and who talked of better days. 
This was the case stilL more with the masters of the ** middling" 
schools^ the terms of which were from £4 to £6 a year. These latter 
schools were rapidly declining, on account of the increase of diocesan or 
commercial schools. It was estimated that 23,000 children who had 
some sort of teaching in this great centre of civilization, were receiving 
"a most inferior education.'* Can we wonder at this, while the pro- 
fession of the educator of society is thus degraded by ignorance and 
scanty remuneration ? ♦ 

The reports of government-inspectors have frequently been viewed 
with distrust and jealousy, in consequence of the widely -extended 
impression which has been felt, in some quarters, that inspectors have 
too often been disposed to find little good in any system which offers to 
supersede a high governmental centralization. So far as any hostility 
to the principle of voluntary societies for education has been manifested 
by inspectors, it is no wonder that the effect should have been unfa- 
vourable to confidence in the interference of government ; — and that 
justice has not always been done to the efforts of voluntary societies we 
are prepared to believe. It must be admitted, however, on the other 
hand, that some who are the most determined opponents of government 
aid in popular education, have acknowledged that their own experience 
has been favourable to the equitable manner in which inspection has 
been conducted ; and, after aU, it is obviously to the rules and pledges 
which the government prescribes for its own procedure, that voluntary 
societies must look as their guide, and their protection, in respect to 

* Statistical Journal : August, 1843. 
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co-operation. At all events, such as best know the present state of 
religious parties among us will be most aware that those who go the 
entire length of rejecting all aid from government, even for secular 
education, will be some of the last to suspect the evidence of the Hon. 
and Rev. Baptist W. Noel, of being biassed by any obliquity of motive^ 
illiberality, or want of candour. Mr. NoeFs testimony, in 1840, fully 
bore out the account of the state of education, as to quality^ among the 
working classes, detailed in the Manchester Reports ; and this in that 
part of the kingdom which is supposed to excel every other in volun- 
tary enterprise, if not also in the means of achieving it. 

**From the answers uniformly made to my inquiries on this sabjeet among 
persons acquainted with the poor, I judge that the great majority of dame and 
coDunon day schools in the Lancashire towns, answer to these descriptions ; 
and the very few which my time enabled me to visit did not contradict that 
conclusion." 

After describing two miserable school-rooms in which ** sugar- 
plums'* and " canes" appear to have been the chief means of stimu- 
lating attention, Mr. Noel adds : 

'* There was no classification of the children ; and the few books in the 
school were such as some of the parents chose to send. Under such circum- 
stances the poor man had an arduous task to accomplish ; and not knowing 
what situations might be in our power, he informed us that he would gladly 
avail himself of any opportunity of quitting an employment to which extrava- 
gance alone had caused him to descend. Schools so conducted can answer few 
of the purposes of education. The mass of the children cannot there learn 
their duties, nor attain any useful knowledge, nor becomeobservant or reflective, 
nor acquire Uie habit of self-government, nor be prepared to be wise and good 
men in after life." * 

Respecting the public elementary schools for the working classes, 
Mr. Noel testifies : 

**The great majority of the conductors of the National and Lancasterian 
schools which I visited, only profess to teach the children reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. The knowledge of the English language, natural history, geography, 
physiology, and the history of their country, are all excluded subjects. If 
occasionally I heard that Liverpool was an island, that Lancashire was one of 
the great towns of England, and that Asia and America were chief countries 
of Europe, I was led to expect this if I heard such grammatical inaccuracies as 
those contained in the following answers to questions put by me : * Them as is >^' 
good goes to heaven/ 'The men as was gazing up into heaven.* * He diawnded 
the whole world.' These were mistakes which the teacher did not undertake 
to correct. In the boys' schools there were very few boys, and in very few 
schools, who had attained to a good running-hand without the aid of lines. In 

* Minutes of Conunittee of Council, 1840, 1841. 
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some of the girls' schools very few of the children could write, and the writing 
was very bad. In several of the girls' schools, the children do not learn arith- 
metic at all. In one National school I found only six boys capable of working 
a sum in simple multiplication ; and five out of the six brought a wrong 
answer. In another, where 167 persons were present, only 12 professed to 
understand compound addition : one of the twelve brought a right answer, seven 
wrong answers, two could not finish the sum, and two could not even begin to 
work it" 

" With the very best intentions, those who have adopted the system of the 
National School Society have, in many cases, admitted into their schools nothing 
for the elder children except the Bible, small volumes of extracts from it, and 
the catechism ; and the e£foots seem to me most unfortunate. All the books on 
subjects with which children are most familiar being excluded, that thirst for 
variety which has been implanted by the Creator finding no gratification, their 
faculties are stunted in their growth, and they sink into inert listlessness. But 
this is not the worst effect of making the Bible the only class-book. It becomes 
associated with all the rebukes and punishments to which bad reading, false 
spelling, or inattention, exposes them ; and it is well if it do not become per- 
manently the symbol of all that is irksome and repulsive." 

'* The masters are so fr^uently changed, either from incapacity, from the 
lowness of their salary, from their restlessness, or from some other cause, that 
in most cases it is impossible that any lasting friendship should be formed 
between them and their scholars. On the whole, I am obliged to report that 
most of the day-schools which I examined seem exceedingly inefficient The 
system on which they teach, confining the children to one class of subjects, 
would render the ablest master inefficient, and reduce the most intelligent chil- 
dren to listlessness. The masters who seem generally respectable men, are 
without assistants, and overwhelmed by the multitude of children whom they 
have to teach. The monitors, generally boys of 10 or 11 years of age, who 
have been only two or three years in the school, and have little separate instruc- 
tion, are almost as ignorant as the classes whom they instruct, scarcely know how 
to read well themselves, and are utterly incapable of exercising the intellect of 
the children on the lessons which they read. To masters so ill qualified, the 
school-conmiittees afford but small salaries, and the low salaries hinder able 
men from entering on the profession, or starve them out of it when they make 
it their choice." 

** Some schools have arisen to an honourable superiority to the rest Bjng 
Edward's branch schools, and St. Thomas's schools, at Birmingham ,• Christ- 
church schools, at Salford; St John's schools in Manchester; the Caledonian 
schools, the Jordan-street school for boys, and the Christ-church school for 
girls at Liverpool ; and the National schools at Warrington ; have all some fea- 
tures of excellence highly creditable to the gentlemen who have rendered them 
so efficient But these are exceptions to the general rule. There are very few 
of the National schools in which the children do not appear weary and reluc- 
tant Very few Protestant Dissenters, and scarcely any lioman Catholics, send 
their children to these schools ; which is little to be wondered at, since they 
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oonscientioasly object to the repetition of the Church catechism, which is 
usually enforced upon all the scholars." 

** It must be obvious that before a real education can be extended to all the 
children of these manufacturing towns, &r more extensive and energetic eflbrts 
must be made. Schools must be multiplied and improved ; masters must be 
better, and more liberally paid ; a larger supply of books must be provided ; 
there must be more vigorous inspection, and much larger fands must be raiaed 
than the friends of popular education have ever ventured to hope for." * 

Mr. Noel concludes his report by remarking, in connexion with 
other suggestions, that there is a great want of school buildings, and 
that the friends of education will need the help of government in erect- 
ing them ; that the government should institute training schools for 
masters ; and that as the funds of many schools are too low to aHow 
salaries adequate to retain able men, and to the employment of assistant- 
masters, the government may usefully afford small allowances to mas- 
ters whose scholars pass a satisfactory examination. 

Mr. Fletcher, in his Report of British Schools in the Northern Dis- 
trict, in 1844, testifies to the excellent condition of such schools as 
those of Kendal, Morpeth, Tynemouth, Thirsk, Hull, Bastrick, Hud- 
dersfield, Doncaster, Bolton, Rochdale, and Warrington ; but adds in 

the conclusion : 

" Surely the total dependence of a Britbh school upon the zeal, energy, and 
ability of its one teacher, can scarcely be recognised in its full importance, 
while the remuneration of the master averages only £70 in the boys' schools, and 
little more than £50 in the schools for both boys and girls in the same room ; 
and that of the mistresses only £38 in the girls' schools, and £28 in the 
infant-schools, which usually have only female teachers. While the office 
of teacher is one unhappily of little consideration, and its emolmnents are 
considerably below those of a skilful mechanic, how can we expect generallj 
to find in it men of the energies required for a task equally arduous, respon- 
sible, and important to the deepest interests of society. An important secon- 
dary assistance would be rendered by granting them some better means of 
remunerating, and therefore retaining an advanced [pupil or two, and a good 
set of monitors ; the allowances to whom at present average only £1. lis, per 
school, and are often wholly wanting. Another, not less essential, is to aug- 
ment the supply of books and apparatus." 

* Minutes of Council 1840, 1841. It is proper to say that, in the above ex- 
tracts, consecutive sentences and clauses have sometimes been omitted fbr tlie 
sake of brevity ; but without at all affecting the sense. 

In 9 schools in Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, and Bury, Mr. Noel 
fbund 998 children present, 1527 being the number of scholars previously 
reported by Statistical Societies, It is common for many children to stay 
away firom the inspector, if his coming be anticipated : possibly this circum- 
stance, added to the difference between the average attendance and the number 
on the booksy might account for the apparent discrepancy. See pp. 147, 148. 
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Mr. Moseley's Report in 1845, of Schools in the Midland District 
states that, by the system adopted in these schools, the intervention of 
the master in the instruction of any individual child is only occasional and 
incidental. The children are actually under the instruction of other 
children whose average age does not exceed 11 years. The children 
so employed in instructing the rest, are continually changed to meet 
the views of the parents. These children are for the most part unwiU^ 
ing agents in the business of instruction. The process is rendered to 
the utmost degree mechanical. 

*' Out of 11,782 children contained in the schools inspected in the midland 
district, the knowledge of 5805 does not extend beyond the letters of the 
alphabet and monosyllables, and 2026 only can read the Scriptures with ease 
and correctness, being 1 in eyery 5. On a probable calculation, out of 100 
children who leaye the schools, annually, 75 are unable to read the word of 
God with ease and correctness, and 24 of these know only the letters of the 
alphabet and monosyllables : 50 of them haye receiyed no instraction what- 
eyer in penmanship, and 80 haye not adyanced in arithmetic as far as the 
compound rules.'' 

Mr. Moseley adds, that there is a very great want of proper school- 
books ; that very little attention is paid to the instruction of the 
children in the subject-matter of that which is read ; that the indiffer- 
ence of parents is every where alleged as the chief obstacle to the 
success of schools : that their opinions and prejudices have not been 
sufficiently considered in the education offered to their children ;* that 
the formation of a more efficient body of teachers is required : that the 
resources of schools are generally inadequate to their efficient mainte- 
nance ; that, in the midland districts, the average stipend of a school- 
master does not exceed £52, and of a schoolmistress £29 ; that with 
resources for the support of his family so meagre, and so hardly 
earned, the schoolmaster is left without any adequate provision for 
sickness and old age. After discussing the subject of the organiza- 
tion of schools, it is added : 

" It is sufficient for me here to state, that all plans for that object involve 
an increased expenditure in the maintenance of schools, by the introduction of 
a great number of adult teachers into the business of elementary instruction, 
and the employment of a class of paid pupil- teachers supposed to be preparing 
for the office of master. Eyery such plan implies, moreover, new and higher 
functions of the master than haye hitherto been assigned to him. I beheye that 
the additional funds necessary to this purpose cannot be raised by local con- 
tributions, unless that stimulus be superadded which government aid can 
alone supply, "t 

* The italics are not in the original. 

f Minutes of Committee of Council on Education, 1846. 
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It is unnecessary to multiply evidence from the Reports of inspec- 
tors. In many cases, they award high and deserved commendation to 
the zeal and energy of the friends of popular education, and to the 
sacrifices which these have made of money, time, thought, and labour, 
to promote an object so benevolent and so momentous. These Reports 
frequently speak of the excellent character and the self-devotedness 
which have been found in the teachers of National, British, and other 
schools. In not a few cases, the schools under their instrumentality 
have been pronounced as effective as could possibly be expected in 
connexion with a system which rarely provided adequate assistance to 
the master in the exercise of his functions. If inspectors, in their 
eagerness for the more general efficiency of schools, and for a more 
decided movement of government towards this object, have sometimes 
justly incurred the imputation of want of impartiality, we are con- 
strained to believe that this has been the exception, rather than the 
rule. It is impossible for any one who carefully reads the Reports 
contained, from time to time, in the Minutes of the Committee of 
Council on Education, reasonably to doubt that, notwithstanding the 
progress which, as we have seen, has been made in the numerical 
advance of education on the population since 1833, the state of public 
day-schools for the poor (to say nothing more of their private schools) 
has not, on the whole, been satisfactory. Though the poverty of parents, 
we doubt not, is one important reason, in some districts, why the aver- 
age number attending schools is so low,* — ^we have constant testimony 
that much is due to the inefficiency of the schools themselves ; and 
that wherever the instruction is made to tell on the improvement of the 
children, the effect is almost sure to be visible in the numbers.-f* The 
indifference of parents is sometimes spoken of as a considerable 
obstacle to punctual and continued attendance. Where this indiffer- 
ence proceeds from poverty, the efficiency of the instruction can in 
itself hardly prove a remedy ; but an organization of schools, and an 

• The author has been repeatedly informed by British schoolmasters in 
the metropolis, that one cause of a diminished attendance in the winter is, that 
the *' children have not shoes fit to come in.'* 

f This is not surprising, provided moral as well as intellectual qualifications 
exist, when we read the following statement in the Manchester Statistical 
Society's Report of that town : " The Committee met with two instances of 
(common day) schools kept by masters of some abilities, but much given to 
drinking ; who had however gained such a reputation in their neighbourhood 
that, after spending a week or a fortnight in this pastime, they could always fill 
their school-rooms, again, as soon as they returned to their post," p. 10. 
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improvement in their funds, admitting of the training of monitors and 
pupil assistants who should be fairly paid for their services, would not 
only supply an essential deficiency in the public day-school system, as 
it has been, but would also tend to hold out a wholesome stimulus both 
to parents and to children, in hope of the emolument assigned to a 
useful employment, obtainable by the meritorious. Howsoever the 
resources may be obtained which are requisite adequately to train the 
educatoi: of society, to pay him for his responsible services when in 
office, to furnish him with suitable assistants in his work, to supply 
his school with the apparatus essential to the most efficient teaching, 
and to save him from destitution when advancing years render him no 
longer fit for his laborious and honorable office — whether these ex- 
tended resources be raised exclusively on the voluntary principle, or by 
means of its combination with aid from government, they appear essen- 
tial to the real efficiency of a school-system. 

The improvement of schools would no doubt tend to promote the 
longeT'Cordinued attendance of scholars. In proportion as the advan- 
tages which a school confers are known, it is likely to be sought by 
others, where poverty does not prevent an insuperable obstacle to 
attendance. Though it is a great and not uncommon fallacy to put 
down all children as wholly destitute of education who are not found 
at school between certain ages, or for some fixed school-period, it is 
certain that (be it due to the industrial circumstances of parents, or to 
any combination of causes) the duration of schooling is often so short 
that education becomes almost nominal ; and if our aims respecting 
school-provision are to be regulated by past practice, as to average 
attendance and the duration of schooling, we may be content to deduct 
some two-fifths from our estimates of the accommodation required. 
But ought we to be thus contented ? The Manchester Society, 
in the Report of their own town, state that, from the large propor- 
tion recorded as having received day-school instruction, as compared 
with the relatively small number found in the schools at any given^ 
time, they had proof that the average period of schooling was very short : 
" Of the children who have left school, one-third only appear to have 
remained there above Jive years ; and of the other two-thirds who re- 
mained less than five years at school, one-half were there less than three 
f/ears" 

Mr. Burgess, on a comparison of the evidence of several inspectors, 
concludes that ** the master of every National school finds he must lay 
in his account for making the best of a year or fifteen months, in great 
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cities, and for two years and-a-half in less populous places.'* '' We 
have only possession of the minds of the children sent to our National 
schools for one or two yearsy or at the most three,*** The same 
writer states, that, after careful inquiry, he believes that the average 
time for girls is something less than fifteen months, in large towns and 
manufacturing districts; and that he has **very little hesitation in 
affirming that throughout England the average time passed by the 
children of our poor and industrious classes does not exceed two years ; 
and if we confine ourselves to populous places, eighteen months will be 
an ample allowance under the most favourable circumstances, "f The 
united testimony of inspectors attributes this state of things very 
largely to the sheer indifference of parents, and the want of greater 
efficiency in many schools. That poverty may also have its effect is 
not denied, and we believe that, in some districts, it is a powerful cause. 
In other cases, where poverty is not so great as to preclude suitable 
clothing and the payment of the weekly fee, employment obtainable for 
children at an early age, often too early for their health, has no doubt 
induced parents to sacrifice their education. The manifest good effect 
of efficient schools, and the kindly offices of school-committees by in- 
tercourse with parents, might do much to counteract most of the 
causes. Poverty is, of course, the most difficult obstacle to deal with ; 
but where the sole impediment is real inability to pay the school-fee, 
this consideration should engage the attention of the local committee. X 
The quality of the instruction given in the day school cannot but 
have, ultimately, a great influence on that of the Sunday School, It 
has been well remarked that ** the cause of religion must be deeply 
injured by neglecting the secular education of the people. "§ We 
should certainly think it a decided reason condemnatory of any scheme 
of secular education, if it involved in any way the destruction of the 
perfectly voluntary Sunday School System ; which has been a chief 
means of keeping up a sense of religion among the lower classes, and 
of training them to the habit of attending the public worship of God, 
amidst the progress of infidelity in the descending scale of Society. 

* Letter to Sir James Graham, 1842 : by the Rev. Richard Burgess, secre* 
tary to the London Diocesan Board of Education. 

t Letter to the Rev. W. F. Hook, D.D. 1846. 

X Instances have occurred in which the schoolmaster himself has generously 
relinquished the school-fee from his own inadequate salary. 

$ See ** Education of the Poor," by Joseph Kay, B.A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, 1846, page 6 : a work replete with yaiaable information. 
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No doubt the moral benefits which Sunday schools diffuse, outweigh, be- 
yond measure, all other considerations ; notwithstanding the statements 
made in the Report of the Commissioners on the Employment of Children, 
in 1843, respecting the "unsystematic and feeble" character of the 
** meritorious efforts" of many teachers, and the ignorance shown by 
many children, of the subjects they had been taught. That the low 
state of education which has prevailed among the working and some 
of the middle classes, generally, has tended much, in time past, to 
compromise the efficiency of the Sunday School System, cannot be 
doubted. Teachers have been less qualified to give, learners to receive, 
religious instruction. The truest friends of the Sunday School will 
be the most prompt to forward an efficient general elementary educa- 
tion. At the same time, those who are familiar with the operation of 
the Sunday School system among various Christian bodies, will not 
hesitate to bear testimony to the singleness of purpose, the benevolence, 
the zeal, the self-denial, and the perseverance, which characterize so 
extensively that valuable class of benefactors to mankind, the gra- 
tuitous Sunday School Teachers. Though there may be room for 
improvement in skill and method in this department of instruction, the 
intelligent and impartial judge of the whole working of this vast agency, 
through a mass of more than two millions of the rising race, will be 
prepared to sympathize in the following sentiments as deserving to be 
accounted something more than declamation : 

" Who can calculate the social, moral, and religious benefits of esta- 
blishing a kind of spiritual superintendence on the part of sixty-six 
thousand teachers, generaUy taken from the middle class, over four 
hundred thousand scholars* generally from the working class? What 
advantage to the teachers themselves, by exercising their virtues ; 
what advantage to the scholars, in regard to their manners, their feel- 
ings, their tastes, their religious knowledge, their regular observance 
of the Lord's day, their habit of attending public worship, the enlightening^ 
of their consciences, their associations and conduct throughout their 
future life ! Sunday Schools establish a bond of the greatest import- 
ance between the two classes of society.""f* 

* In the Manufacturing Districts, alone. 

t Mr. Barnes's Letter to Sir Robert Peel, 1843, p. 24. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



FINANCIAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

The financial question is the most obvious one, in the project of 
extending an education worthy of the name to the bulk of the popula- 
tion, on the voluntary principle. This question lies at the threshold, and 
meets us everywhere. The cost of school-buildings is of course 
various. If real utility alone be kept in view, probably £500 is a 
moderate estimate of the average expence attending the complete 
accommodation and educational apparatus required for the efficient 
instruction of 250 children.* 

According to a prevailing theory, five years, between the ages of 
five and fifteen, is ** as long a school-period as we ought, at present^ 
to expect;*' the number who should be found at school being the half 

* See Mr. Ainslie's Letter, above-quoted. — The cost of 20 infant Schools 
was reported by Mr. Fletcher as, on the average, about £405 each, for 178 
children. — ("Minutes of Council,** 1845.) Eighty British Schools cost, on the 
average, £882 per 262 square yards superficial. — Ibid, 

As illustrative of some of our former statements (pp. 147, 148) it is worthy 
of remark, here, that, in 41 infant schools, the accommodation was for 178 
children, each ; the number on the books was 141 ; and the average attendance 
106. The number on the books was a little less, in these infimt schools, (being 
9^ twelfths of the accommodation) than our estimate for public elementary 
schools, (infant and day) generally, which was )(; and the ratio of the average 
attendance to the accommodation was a trifle greater than f^ The author had 
suspected that in supposing so little more than half the accommodation to be 
full, he might be underrating the general average attendance ; but Mr. Fletcher 
remarks that this attendance, in the above 41 infant schools, (of a little more 
than -j^ of the aoconmiodation) " is in larger proportion to the space provided, 
than will, I think, be found in any other class of public schools for the labour- 
ing classes in England." — Ibid. 
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of the entire number of children between these ages.* According to 
this estimate, the lowest which has been current, if we apply it as 
before to two-thirds of the population, we ought to have provision for 
1,297,000 ; so that, on the principles of the preceding chapter,t ^^^ 
tfihe existing school-accommodation were equally distributed (which 
it is not), 97,000 only would remain, in 1846, to be provided for, by 
an outlay of less than £200,000. 

If the school-period were taken between the ages of seven and 
twelve, the deficiency in public elementary school-accommodation for 
the same part of the population, would amount to 120,000; involving 
a cost of £240,000 : but if we suppose a general infant-school system 
in addition to these five years, the deficiency would be 1,300,000; and 
the expense of supplying it £2,600,000. This sum may appear 
enormous even for a government to furnish ; but, if so, what shall we 
say of the practical resources of the voluntary principle ? 

If the latter estimate should seem based on an aim that is unreason- 
ably high, let us suppose our present infant and day-school system to 
be only so far augmented as to reach within nearly three-fifths of this 
aim. Let there be such an allowance for obstacles to attendance, and 
such a deduction for ** extravagant and visionary notions," that our 
increase of the infant and day-school system shall be of a magnitude 
equal to less than two-fifths of the estimated deficiency, and shall add 
only 500,000 infant and day scholars, instead of 1,300,000 : even this 
fraction of the whole would require a million sterling to supply it, 
on the estimate of £500 for every 250 children ; and our whole 
machinery of education for the given two-thirds of the population would, 
even, then, not amount to accommodation for all the children from 
four years of age to ten years and four months^ a period of a little more 
than six years, to be nearly divided between the infant and the day- 
school. J 

We must, however, repeat that the above estimates, after all, pre- 
suppose what is not the fact; namely, that our school-provision is 
equally distributed throughout the country. What the locals that is 

* This is the principle of Mr. Baines. See page 152. 

t No allowance is here, and in what follows, made for such a state of things 
as exists at present ; in which, on the average of pablic elementary schools, it 
appears that not two-thirds of the school-room is occupied, and not three-fourths 
of the number on the books are in daily attendance. In a better state of things, 
illness woald occasion the principal drawback to attendance. 

% Compare pages 107, 108. 

n 
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the real deficiency may be, on any of the above theories of the 
school-period, statistical enumeration alone can determine. It mast 
greatly surpass, in its whole sum, the deficiency apparent on the 
general amount. 

Again ; we have seen that, in the progressive increase of the whole 
population, and the continual flux of their ages, there is an average 
annual expansion in all parts of the whole. This increase amounts, at 
the present time, to about 23,400 between the ages of three and seven^ 
and to about 26,250 between the ages of seven and twelve,* Two- 
thirds of the latter number will be 17,500; and two-thirds of both 
united, 33,100. If, therefore, the public school-accommodation were 
supposed to be just adequate to existing numbers, there would be an 
average annual expense of £35,000 required in order to keep up the 
supply of schools for all children between seven and twelve years of 
age, in two-thirds of the population ; and if the infant school system be 
also taken into account, the average annual sum would be £66,000. 

By way of furnishing a comparison with all these moderate, and 
perhaps defective estimates, we state that of Dr. Hook, which, like 
Aaron's rod, swallows them all up, and leaves no place for any minor 
distinctions. It is that there ought to be IQ,625 schools (for 160 
scholars each, with a master's dwelling) at an average cost of £500 ; 
amounting to the enormous sum of more than eight millions sterling,^ 

Normal schools must also be taken into consideration. Those of the 
British and Foreign School Society, in the Borough Road, were erected 
at an expense of £20,000. They are calculated to accommodate and 
prepare 500 Teachers, male and female, within the walls at the same 
time ; and, during the last eight or ten years, 200 Teachers have been 
sent out annually. 

Mr. Moseley calculates, that in order to supply the constant vacan- 
cies in the body of Teachers required for public elementary schools, 
there should always be 3,190 normal students under education.} 
According to this estimate, £120,000 would furnish buildings nearly 
sufficient for the purpose ; and only six or seven normal schools, such 



* See pages 107, 108. Mr. Baiocs's estimate, in 1846, of the annual average 
increase of children to be provided with school- accommodation, between the 
limits of the school-period of five years, which be fixes on, is 25,000 ; a result 
derived from taking half the increase, between five and fifteen years, for the 
whole population. 

t Letter to the Bishop of St David's, 1846. 

i Minutes of Council in Education, 1845. 
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as the above would be required,* Mr. Joseph Kay, however, supposes 
that thirty-five Normal-schools for masters are needed for England and 
Wales.f Dr. Hook's estimate is, that, if education in this country 
were to be made as efficient as in Prussia or Holland, the fabric and 
furniture of thirty normal schools would cost £450,000 ; from which a 
deduction must be made for those which already exist. 

If the erection and outfit of school-buildings were all that is re- 
quired, the work of educating the people would less resemble the labour 
of Sisyphus : there would at least be some end to it in the prospect. 
But we have also to think of the maintenance of schools, after they 
have been established. It is hopeless to expect that our system of 
popular education will be in a healthy state, and answer the highest 
social and moral ends, until the educator is elevated in the scale of 
society by an efficient training for his work, by better payment, and by 
some provision to ward off from him the lot of the workhouse-pauper 
in his old age. We have seen it recommended as a cheap thing, where 
there is a boys' and girls' school, to get, if possible, a " man and his 
wife," without family, as " less salary " would be needed—- much in the 
same way as a gentleman might find it convenient to have man and 
wife for his coachman and housekeeper. It is a too familiar fact, that 
the teacher of a Public School is often worse remunerated than a 
mechanic, shopman, copying-clerk, or even than a confidential porter, 
or the ** coachman and his wife." He is, in short, a man to be adver- 
tised for after the following fashion : ** Wanted a British Schoolmaster 
without incumbrance — Salary £iO a year." X Hitherto, also, the 
most able masters have been oppressed and discouraged for want of 
proper aid in the school : boys of eleven or twelve years old being his 
only assistants, sometimes feeling that they conferred on him an obliga- 
tion as not being paid for their services. A superior internal organiza- 
tion of schools is therefore necessary, in order to more efficient working. 
These improvements cannot of course be made without a totally dif- 
ferent scale of expenditure from that which has been usual. A wise 
economy will know how to understand what is meant by chetip masters, 
and cheap mistresses. Justice will not be done to the mind and heart 
of a nation, till its educators hold a position in society approaching to 
that of a fourth learned profession, sustained by its own respectability, 
worth, and usefulness to the state. 

* Minutes of Council on Education, 1845. 

t " Education of the poor in England and Europe ; " 1846. 

X The author noticed such an adyertisement, three or four years ago, in a 

newspaper. 

« 2 
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It has been supposed that, if a school be large enough, it will sustaiB 
itself by the fees of the Scholars. No doubt 230 children in constant 
attendance, each paying 2d. per week, would produce £100 a year ; 
but, unless the master were a Roman Catholic priest, this remuneration 
is scanty enough, even without any deduction for rent and taxes, or 
for the incidental expenses of the school. For the payment of assistants^ 
it surely leaves no surplus. Moreover, it is admitted, even in quar- 
ters where the plan of having only one master has been made the best 
of, that 200 scholars are quite as many as he ought to attempt teach- 
ing on the monitorial system.* It is obvious, therefore, that the 
larger the school, the greater is the amount of efficient assistance de- 
manded ; and the more the school, by being smaller, is within the capa- 
bilities of one man, the greater the sum which must be raised from 
other resources, to remunerate the master. But it is maintained by 
those who have had the most experience in the examination of schools, 
that the monitorial system, as it has been worked in time past, with 
boy monitors only, often not in their teens, and with little or no tie to 
the school, cannot do justice to even a much smaller number of scholars 
than 200. The conviction seems now universal among inspectors 
that the efficiency of schools cannot be secured without a much larger 
staff of masters than has hitherto been employed, aided further by 
pupils and monitors trained to the service, and secured to it by some 
moderate remuneration. 

The question — at what annual expense could a public school system 
already established be efficiently maintained, admits (like the question 
relating to the deficiency of scholars) only of a comparative answer, ac- 
cording to the scale of our ideas of what is desirable or practicable. Lord 
Brougham, in his evidence before Parliament, in 1834, estimated the 
annual cost of keeping up a system of primary education at £2,000,000 
per annum. Mr. Joseph Kay makes an estimate of the same amount : 
£500,000 being annually required for school apparatus, and Normal 
schools ; and the remaining £1,500,000 for the general object. If 
this estimate contemplates the whole population, its application to 
two-thirds would show an annual outlay of upwards of £1,300,000. 

Dr. Hook calculates that a school-system of two millions of scholars, 
with 120 in each school, would cost, for masters, apprentices, inci- 
dental expenses, and normal schools, the annual sum of £2,541,571 ; 
that the school pence, at Ij a week, would amount to £600,000, and 

* Mr. Dunn's Evidence before Parliament, 1838. 
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t)ohntary subscriptions might raise £800,000 more, making together 
£1,400,000, and leaving a halance " to be derived from endowment, 
or annual grants, or taxation, of £1,141,571." Such is Dr. Hook's 
idea of the powers of the voluntary principle, that he proposes an 
additional burthen of £800,000 per annum for it !* On this estimate, it 
would seem that nearly £2,000,000 (being one pound for each scholar), 
independently of the school fees, would be required annually, for the 
education of 2,000,000 children ; or within about 49,000 of the whole 
number of the children, in two-thirds of the population, between seven 
and twelve and a-half years of age. 

The present Secretary to the Committee of Council on Education 
stated, f that to educate, in a superior way, 6,400 children, in 16 schools, 
each containing 400, an annual outlay would be required of £4,800. 
If, therefore, our estimated accommodation, in 1846, (present or in 
progress) for 1,200,000 were supposed to be fully occupied, the annual 
expense of an efficient education for them, even without reference to 
further increase, would amount to £900,000. According to this esti- 
mate, if we reckon the children's fees at 2d. per week each, £520,000 
would be raised, leaving £380,000 annually to be defrayed by the 
voluntary principle, or government, or both combined. But we must 
also add here, the expense of maintaining the normal school system. Mr. 
Moseley calculates that 3,283,830 children would require a body of 
3,190 normal students continually under education. If so, 1,200,000 
children would require about 1,160. Now it has been calculated that, 
for £20,000 per annum, 500 teachers may be maintained, on the prin- 
ciple of the system of the Borough Road ; which must be a very 
moderate estimate, adding an expense of not more than £46,000. If, 
therefore, we were now to cease all efforts to raise more schools than are 
in immediate progress, and if all the schools were to become full, there 
would remain an annual sum, according to the above estimates, of 
£426,400 to be somehow raised, in order to render our present scale 
of school accommodation an efficient instrument for its purpose. 

Mr. Burgess estimates that the cost of each scholar all over England 
is, on the average, ll*. 2d, per annum. ** When we get an improved 
race of teachers it will be more ; but taking it as it stands, the whole 
cost of educating 1,600,000 children would amount to £893,333. Twor 
fifths are paid by the children's pence ; which would leave £536,000 
to be annually supplied out of the public treasury, or by private 

* Letter to the Bishop of St. David's, 1846. 
t Evidence before Parliament, 1838. 
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benevolence."* The normal school expenditure, proportional to 
1,600,000 children, would be, according to the former estimate, upwards 
of £64,000 annually. Hence, on these principles, it would require, 
independently of the school-fees, full £600,000 a year, to keep up a 
school-system for two-thirds of the population, so as to educate all from 
six to twelve years of age. 

Let us suppose, adopting one of the lowest rates of estimation, that 
£400,000 or £500,000 a year, besides the scholars' pence, would suffice 
to maintain in efficiency a school system, first rendered commensurate 
with two-thirds of the population, can we permanently reckon on 
such a sum being raised by voluntary contribution, to say nothing of 
the extra demand, enormous we fear, though as yet unknown, which the 
local deficiency of school-accommodation still leaves to be supplied ? 

It is calculated that the sum of £1,500,000 was raised from 1818 to 
1833, or about £115,400 annually, by subscription, for the erection 
of public schools : but it must be remembered that the work of erecting 
schools must still go on, as before. Church and Chapel accommodation 
has been provided in the manufacturing districts, in forty-three years, 
at the cost of £2,726,478. The aggregate income of the societies 
which hold their annual meetings, in London, in the spring, is sup- 
posed to be not less than £500,000. The expenditure of Noncon- 
formists, in maintenance of their own religious worship, is estimated at 
full £1,000,000 a year. It is said that ''a sum not falling short of 
£250,000 is annually supplied by the members of the church^f for the 
promotion of popular education.^ 

We have instances, too, of large sums raised on the voluntary prin- 
ciple, in a brief space of time. When the Peel administration gave up 
the Factories' Education Bill, in 1843, the Church subscribed £155,000, 
in a few months, for schools in the manufacturing districts. The 
Wesleyan Body are now spending £20,000 a year in promoting day- 
schools, and £25,000 for Sunday Schools, besides having raised 
£20,000 for a Normal School in the metropolis. The Congregational 
Dissenters are pledged to the amount of £120,000, the whole of which 

* Letter to Dr. Hook. 

t Mr. Burgess's Letter to Dr. Hook. See also Mr. Haines's 5th Letter to 
Lord John BusselL 

X It is presumed that this sum is chiefly absorbed in the establishment of 
schools, as there is everywhere, among the friends of the National School system, 
a complaint of the want of means for the maintenance of schools on on efficient 
system. 
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is to be paid before 1849 ; but this fund is for the erection, not the 
maintenance of schools. The Baptists are understood not to have in- 
stituted a denominational fund; but to have merged their increased 
efforts in aiding the British and Foreign School Society : the adhesion 
of that Society, however, to the principle of government-aid for schools, 
is likely to produce a secession of the Baptist denomination. 

These are, no doubt, signal examples of the ** power of the voluntary 
principle : " and they are but examples. Much more than even this 
might be shown to rest its burthen on the voluntary principle. But we 
would ask, which of the items for which cofUinuotts subscriptions have 
been raised, extending over a long series of years, can be dispensed 
with ? If the voluntary principle is to do all for popular education, the 
voluntary principle must still be loaded with an additional weight which 
many have estimated by millions of money, even for the efficient main- 
tenance of schools ; but which we have consented to put down at 
^500,000 barely for the sake of argument, though there is no doubt 
that an annual sum of a much greater amount would be required to 
answer the full ends of an education which should be in the best sense 
national. And with respect to the temporary subscriptions, is there no 
reason to fear that these paroxysmal and spasmodic efforts, made under 
the impulses of occasional excitement, may end in exhaustion and 
collapse? Would the religious bodies repeat their extra ^120,000 
and their ^155,000, from year to year ? We fear not. Yet even 
such sums, so repeated, and more, would be absorbed in the work of 
educating the people. Grant that the voluntary principle, in places 
where the working and poorer classes bear the smallest ratio to those 
above them, might establish all the schools required, what is to be done 
with our^teeming populations ? and what is to be done with our agricul- 
tural districts? Even if the local deficiency of schools could everywhere 
be supplied in the course of a few years, is the united testimony we 
have of the necessity of a better internal school-organisation, better 
payment of teachers, better provision than the pauper's lot in their old 
age, to go for nothing in our estimate of expenditure ? 

If the education of the people be at all within the proper sphere of 
government, we cannot conceive that the expense ought to be regarded 
as an objection. When the sum drawn from society, in the United 
Kingdom, for taxes on intoxicating drinks, has amounted to upwards of 
£15,000,000 sterling in a year : when, even since the passing of the 
new Poor Law, the relief and maintenance of paupers in England and 
Wales, has cost the country, in one year, £5,298,000 ; when, under 
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tlie head of '' Justice," in 1845, we find an expenditure of more tliaii 
X 1,500,000 for '* Courts of Justice, Police and Criminal Prosecutionff, 
and Correction." When our Convict System has added between 
£200,000, and £300,000 to the amount; shall we say that, co- 
ordinately with private benevolence, economical reforms, and industrial 
improvements, the public money would not be well laid out in attempt- 
ing to diminish abject poverty, crime, and their concomitants, by aiding 
voluntary societies to promote the elevation of the people in know- 
ledge, forethought, self-restraint, prudential economy, and every other 
habit of mind and character which a patriot would desire to see prevail? 
It is often remarked that the funds of the Endowed Schools in 
England and Wales, ought to be appropriated, on principles of equality, 
to the furtherance of popular elementary education. The Parliamentary 
Return from the clergy, in 1818, made the annual revenue of these 
schools amount to £312,525. In 1842, the income of the Endowed 
Grammar Schools was stated, by the Commissioners of Inquiry into 
Charities, to be £152,047 ; and that of the Endowed schools described 
as ''not classical,*' conunonly called Free Schools, £141,385: to these 
sums an endowment of £19,112 is added for educational objects not 
described. We may, therefore, estimate the whole amount at £300,000 
a year. If 600 schools were built with this sum, provision might thus 
be annually made for 150,000 additional scholars, till all the local 
deficiency of school-accommodation were supplied: after which, the 
annual amount might be applied to the maintenance of schools. If we 
reckon with Mr. Burgess, that, on the scale of our present internal 
school-organization, and apart from all the improvement which it 
demands, the annual average cost of education for each scholar is 
lis, 2d,f and that two-fifths are paid by the children's pence : then, no 
less than 900,000 children might have three-fifths of the expense of 
instructing them supplied, by the revenue of £300,000, instead of 
150,000 who are now educated in Endowed schools, at an average cost 
£2 each : but on the scale of improvement in our educational system 
wluch many have proposed, we must, instead of 900,000, not calculate 
more than 450,000 or 500,000. At all events, if £300,000 a 
were constantly forthcoming, on just and liberal principles, in aid 
l^ffohiiitary efforts for popular education, we should depict to ourselves, 
Ae vista, some hope of overtaking the local deficiency of schools, 
and of doing something, in the sequel, if not all that is desirable, for 
ihe improved constitution and working of our present system. The 
idea of such an appropriation of these endowments may at least be con- 
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sidered as redeemed from the charge of being altogether revolutionary 
or chimerical, by the following remark of the Registrar-General, in his 
Report of 1846 : — "the insufficiency of the national education is the 
more to be regretted, as the means of education exist, and the funds 
left for educational purposes, if properly applied, in the charities and 
public institutions, would with some assistance from Parliament, supply 
the children of the poor with the sound knowledge which the scanty 
earnings of the parents do not enable them to purchase." 

But there are difficulties in the way of applying these funds to the 
maintenance of primary elementary schools. Much reform has already 
been introduced in regard to the Grammar Schools, by the Court of 
Chancery. It is contended, too, that if the endowed schools were merged 
in the elementary school system, the ancient means by which individuals 
of the lower and middle class of society have often climbed to honour, 
wealth, and station, would be wanting. Again, as these endowments have 
been mostly identified with the established religion of the country, it 
could hardly be expected that, in the present state of national opinion 
as to the relations of civil and ecclesiastical affairs, these funds, even if 
applied to the purposes of education more extensively, would be applied 
on the principle of religious equality. 

Considering, therefore, the obstacles which appear to lie in the way 
of a general system of popular instruction, either on the voluntary 
principle, or on that of a new and more liberal appropriation of existing 
endowments, it would seem that the only path remaining to an early 
and efficient remedy of the great and crying evil of a still extensively 
prevailing and neglected popular ignorance, would be that of aid from 
the government, on terms not fettered by ancient usages and prescrip* 
tions, but equal towards all. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



CRISIS OF POPULAR EDUCATION, IN ITS RELATION TO THE 

GOVERNMENT. 

The education of the people is now entering on a crisis, which may go 
far towards shaping the relations which it is to sustain towards the 
government in future time. This fact is not only important in its bear- 
ings on the immediate object — the efficient instruction of the young : it 
will draw in its train other momentous consequences. The character 
of the influence which government is henceforth to exert over educational 
societies and over the masses of the people, the course which freedom is 
destined to take, the future relations of religion to the state, may all be 
involved in the final issue of the eventful educational crisis which is 
now coming on. 

The more decided prospective movement of government in the matter 
of popular education, naturally leads to some retrospect of principles : 
and here we find the source of those diversities of opinion which have, 
hitherto, constituted the great obstacle to united action, both on the part 
of society with the government, and of various classes of the community 
among themselves. 

It is of little importance to inquire how much there is of romance, or 
that is apocryphal, in the story of Minos of Crete, or Lycurgus of Sparta, 
or in the picture which Xenophon has delineated of the ancient Persians, 
before we affirm that there has been a prevailing — ^nay, up to a late period, 
an almost universal understanding among men, that the state may do 

SOMETHING TO PROMOTE THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. The general 

ideas and practices of mankind in former ages may be gathered, in respect 
to some points, with tolerable certainty, without the previous necessity 
of defining the limits between what is true and what is legendary in that 
which comes down to us in the shape of history. Even the myth and 
the romance will reflect from their surface an image of predominant ideas. 
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But if we turn to those states which have grown up under the influ- 
ence of modern civilisation, on which Christianity has so conspicuously 
marked its traces, almost everywhere do we find more or less of govern- 
ment-agency employed in the education of the people, modified as that 
agency may be by the degree of freedom which has prevailed : hence, 
according to circumstances, direct taxation, compulsory regulations, a 
uniform organisation, aid from the exchequer to voluntary efforts, or any 
other sign of the idea that the state may be an agent, one agent at least, 
in the work of popular education. In almost all the Protestant, and in 
many Catholic parts of the Continent, we see a regular government- 
system ; as in France, or Prussia* — no precedent, it will be said, for 
England and Englishmen. But, with the United States of America, our 
sympathies are naturally strong and many. Here, again, the local 
governments are found aiding the same work in the form of public grants 
and taxation — a principle which has been handed down from the practice 
of the " pilgrim-fathers," who suffered voluntary exile for the sake of 
nonconformity ; the modem adherents of which, in England, under the 
influence of the difficulties with which the subject has been beset in this 
country, have been almost alone in extensively adopting the theory that 
government has no mission, and can have none, on any sound principle, 
to aid in the attempt to rescue the people from ignorance. The very fact 
that those who now assume this theory, in the ahstrctcty have only done so 
of late years, strongly marks that they have been driven to it by the re- 
action occasioned by repeated disappointment of the hope, long enter- 
tained, that the British government would carry some measure which 
should neither favour nor compromise any party, but should prove just 
and equal towards all. 

Whatever practical difficulties,, however, may accidentally lie in the 
way of such a consummation, it is obvious that the soundness of the 
general principle ItseK does not depend on the accidents which may in 
some instances obstruct its operation. Jf there are cases in which it cannot 
work, there are others in which it has survived great political changes. 
It is deserving of note that at the time of the American revolution, 
when the minds and deliberations of the most enlightened men on the 

* Since some of the above pages were printed, the King of Prussia has 
granted the long-promised constitution to his subjects. How for it will work 
out greater freedom, seems doubted by many : but, at all events, it is a conces- 
sion ; and it may have been a necessary consequent on the universal education 
of the Prussian people, despotic as their educational system is very commonly 
thought to be. 
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other side of the Atlantic, revolting from arbitrary power, were directed 
towards the theory and form of government, generaUy, and when the 
United States were established on their present basis, the principle 
that education was a concern not beyond the province of government, 
so far from being repudiated, was affirmed by Washington himself^ and 
by several successive Presidents,* and has been acted on ever since ; 
and this in a country in which the government is democratic, and reli- 
gion is more free than it has ever been in England, at any period of 
our history. 

Again ; were the voice of authority, from Aristotle, tlie great 
practical thinker of antiquity, downwards to oor own day, to decide 
the question whether education can be an af^ for government to 
deal with, there could be no doubt on which side the suffiages wonld 
be found preponderating : " That the legislator should especially 
occupy himself with the education of youth,'* says Aristotle, " no one 
can dispute. In the matter of education, as well as in other matters, 
the Lacedsmouians deserve praise ; for they take the greatest pains 
about the education of their children, and that, too, as a public concern. 
That a state ought to legislate on education, and make it a public 
concern is clear : but what education is, and how education must be 
conducted, is a subject for consideration." f It is very true that 
Aristotle's doctrine of public education, however it might suit a free 
Greek state, necessarily omits one element of the greatest consideration 
in Christian countries. The poetical mythology of Greece appealed to 
feeling, not to fedth. Here, conscience no doubt had its sphere in the 
law written on the heart ; but there was no testimony extant, like the 
documents of Christianity, claiming to be authoritative, on the inter- 
pretation of which men might, on conscientious grounds, hold different 
opinions. Besides which, there was among the Hellenic race the 
common bond of unity in religion, such as it was ; though the indepen- 
dent states were various in the form of the republic. Liberty of con-^ 
science, therefore, as there was little or no scope for it, in the modem 
sense, was not ostensibly included among Aristotle's ideas of the mode 
in which popular education was to be tlie concern of government ; and 
he contented himself with laying down the general principle that the 
end of education, in every state, was the preservation of the polity. 
This is no doubt one mode of expressing the proper end and concern 
with which government, as such, has to do, amidst all the improve- 

• See page 31. t Politics Book VIIL ch. I. 
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ments which the polity may undergo ; cmd that a polity may he endan- 
gered hy the consequences which ignorance, and its usual concomitant, 
the ahsence of moral restraints, draw in their train, is ohvious. In 
countries where diversity of religious opinion is a prominent feature, it 
is evident that a proper adjustment of the claims of conscience must 
tend to the unity and strength of the polity, and consequently to its 
preservation. Such adjustment, therefore, ought to be a foremost 
ingredient in any relations which education may sustain towards the 
government. 

If we ask for authorities which may be considered as more practical, 
being nearer to the present time, we find that a very considerable 
uniformity of opinion has prevaOed among the most thoughtful men 
respecting the general principle of the moral lawfulness, not to say 
the possible necessity, of making the education of the people a concern 
of government. To omit all living names, we may adduce that of 
Adam Smith, the father of political economy, who, notwithstanding his 
tendency to carry, throughout, the theory of equality between demand 
and supply, remarks that ** there are cases in which some attention of 
the government is necessary, to prevent the almost entire corruption 
and degeneracy of the great body of the people."* He even goes so 
far as to speak of " imposing the necessity of acquiring the most 
essential parts of education :" so also the late Mr. Foster, though a great 
champion for rational freedom and popular institutions. It is, however, 
only in reference to the principle of governmental concern with edu- 
cation, that we adduce these witnesses, not to the coercive mode of 
securing attendance at school, which is now generally exploded, and 
which it is certainly desirable to avoid by the use of all possible other 
means. Mr. Foster thus strongly writes on the subject : " If the 
condition and fate of children shall mainly be left at the discretion of 
ignorant and often worthless parents ; if there be no considerable positive 
exaction of local provision for the institution, or of attendance of those 
who should be benefitted by it ; if, in short, there shall not be a com- 
prehensive application of the national power, through its organ the 
government, by authoritative, and, we must say, in some degree coer- 
cive measures, to abate as speedily as possible the national nuisance 
and calamity of such a state of the juvenile faculties and habits as we 
see glaring around us,t we may well ask whether those factitious pre- 

* Wealth of Nations, Book V. ch. I. 

f It must be admitted that, if the estimates of the present state of education, 
numerically at least, in the above pages, have any foundation, the state of things 
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rogatives (of the higher classes) he not themselves the most deserving 
to he extirpated."* " I ask you," says Dr. Channing, in his Lecture on 
Self-culture, " should not the puhlic lands he consecrated, in whole or 
in part, as the case may require, to the education of the people ? We 
need for our schools gifted men and women, worthy, hy their intelli- 
gence and their moral power, to he entrusted with a nation's youth ; 
and to gain these we must pay them liherally, as well as afford other 
proofs of the consideration in which we hold them. The oflfice of in- 
struction ought to rank and he recompensed as one of the most honour- 
ahle in Society."t 

It would he easy to multiply authorities. The list would comprise 
the hulk of the most ahle advocates and promoters of popular educa- 
tion, living and dead, whom our country has known. Indeed, there 
is scarcely a writer or statesman who has at all touched upon the 
question, hut has maintained, with various limitations as to what 
government ought precisely to do, not only the principle itself, hut 
that until the work is, in some way, fairly taken in hand hy the 
legislature on the grand scale, it will never he efficiently accomplished. 

But while history and authority may he admitted to j^ove that 
certain ideas have currently prevailed, and have had the suffrages of 
thoughtful men, and therefore may deserve a respectful consideration, 
it is argued that they are not decisive : theories have heen held hy 
mankind, for ages, which time has overthrown, as we learn hy the pro- 
gress of science ; and it would he sad to he hound hy the opinions either 
of Aristotle or any other man : we must ask ourselves what is the 
fimction of government — may it include any sort of concern with the 
education of the people ? 

A decided negative is now given to this question, hy many conscien- 
tious men ; and an appeal is made to general principles : ** Here," says 
a writer in the Eclectic Review, " we would take our stand ; firmly and 
fearlessly take it, unmoved on the one hand hy the seduction of pecu- 
niary aid, and unalarmed on the other by the fearful evils which flow from 
popular ignorance." J " The work of education," says another acute 
writer, " seems to me altogether ultra vires of government, to he heyond 
its legitimate province. It is not the work that government was insti- 
tuted to accomplish, (which is) to defend our natural and civil rights. 

has materially improved since Foster wrote : though some recent statements 
would contend that education has but kept pace with the population, the pro- 
portionate number of scholars not being much increased. 

• Essay on Popular Ignorance, Preface V. VI. 

t Pp. 37. 38. t May 1843. 
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i Vic duty of the civil mngistTEtte to educate on the ground 

to uphold civil rights, unless it be his duty to do every 

I possesses the same tendency. This it is impossible to 

9 <Iiciates and commands of taw would, like the plague of 

itp oni houses, and into onr chambers, and into our 

kneading- troughs."* It mast certdnly be admitted 

itmsion as is here spoken of, would be very much like 

B plagues of Egypt: but how it would "uphold civil rights" 

I the whole to the general good, it is not easy to 

It does not follow that if government may do some things, 

^lUy, there is no limit to the things which it may do. Govem- 

t that houses shall be built with party walls, so as to be 

Q fire ; because the lives and properties of neighbours will, by 

precaution, undergo less risk : but it would not follow that a 

ould be made to regulate all our interior domestic economy. If 

!mit that government may do something important in education, 

essarily imply that government may prescribe and rule 

vthing — we do not admit that government is to demand a violation 

e fundamental principles of any religious community as the price of 

' It has sometimes been argued, as a plea against all government 
1 with education, that if government is to endeavour to prevent 
) in any other way than by punishing the overt act, religion 
•rnmat pre-eminently he its concern, as reli^on above all things tends 
> to restram mankind from evil : hence we should soon be landed in 
• the lowest Erastianism, which estimates religion by the standard of 
' the best police, and on that ground pleads for its being entirety subject 
to llie control of the civil ra^strate ; this, however, would be fatal to 
religious liberty, the most important right of all. According to these 
views, the agency of government as to education, at all, would be nega- 
tived in the outset, on the principle of an a priori objection &tal to the 
very idea ; no latitude being left for a conditional answer to the question, 
as depending on the circumstances, manner, and degree, in which the 
government might attempt to forward the work. Does not this objection 
proceed upon a want of discrimination as to the function of government, 
and the limit to its interference ? What is this function ? Locke's idea 
of government, if somewhat more analytically expressed than Aris- 
totle's, does not essentiaUy differ from it at the distance of two thonaand . 

The Qaestioa — Is it ibe iaty of government to provide Uie meiiii of .j 
tbepeo^? " By G. Paj^e, LL. IX pp. B— la. J 
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years. "The great and chief end of men's uniting into common- 
wealths is the preservation of their property ;" under which term Locke 
expressly includes " their lives, liberties, and estates.*' He does not, 
however, fail to speak of the acts of government in language which 
evidently admits the inquiry — ^what tends to this preservation ? " The 
laws," says Locke, " ought to be designed for no other end but the good 
of the people. The power (of legislators) is limited to the public 
good of the Society."* Accordingly, the more prevalent formula for 
expressing the function of the state is, that the end of government is the 
production of the greatest amount of social good to those who are 
governed. This definition may be objected to by some as opening a 
wide field for the operation of the often misunderstood principle of 
expediency, a principle, however, which though capable of perversion, 
like all other lawful things, marks out very extensively the province in 
which government must of necessity act. Limited and modified as this 
principle of expediency, or, in other words, utility, is by natural right, 
it is evident that there are innumerable cases in which there is nothing 
to determine the acts of the legislature, or even of the individual^ but 
expediency. If no higher principle controls us, and points the way, in 
any given case, what is to be our guide but the usefulness of this or that 
line of conduct ? Some would reduce government to an affair of mere 
police and retribution ; but there seems to be a sphere within which 
government may not only punish evil, but encourage what is good : 
" Do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the same : for he 
is the minister of God to thee for good." " Governors are described as 
sent not only for " the punishment of evil-doers," but " for the praise 
of them that do well." f Is government a mere brute force ? Is it 
not founded in human nature ? Does it not, of necessity, deal with 
men as rational and moral beings ? Is it, then, to be restricted from 
promoting in any way the intelligence which is necessary to render men 
capable of being governed as other than brute beasts ? 

We are told, indeed, that it is no more the duty of government to 
provide the means of education, than to " furnish the people with food 
or work." It must be admitted that the natural state of things is for 
the people to provide work and food for themselves. But is there no 
exception to this rule ? Is the government not justified, then, in 
making some provision for the pauper ? May not cases arise in which 
the government may be called to save a people, if possible, from starva- 
tion, by aiding the supply of work and food ? May not this, under 

• Locke Of Government ; Book II. + Bom. xiii. 1 Pet. iL 
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certain circumstances, be a duty ? What would have become of Ire- 
land during the rigors of the winter of 1846-7, if government Lad 
not spent millions of money towards furnishing work and food to the 
famishing poor ? What if the previous " monster meetings" had been 
succeeded by the Repeal of the Union, and if Ireland had been left to 
her own resources ? Can we tell how many more myriads would have 
been upon the melancholy register of the starved to death ! 

If, in any country, the mass of the people can, and will, and actually 
do provide such education for themselves as is essential to enable them 
to be intelligent, virtuous, and useful members of society, there is cer- 
tainly no call for the help of government. This state of things would, 
no doubt, be the best. It would avoid all the practical difficulties which 
arise from differences of opinion as to the questions, what is the most 
desirable organization of national education? what relations are the 
government and local parties to sustain to each other in accomplishing 
the work ? how are the funds to be raised ? and, above all, this voluntary 
system would tend to diminish the grand difficulty which arises from 
religious diversities. But where is the country which we have supposed ? 
We know that religion does furnish examples of self-sustenance. In 
England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and America — to look no further, 
this fact is illustrated on an extensive scale; and in most of these 
countries it has been illustrated for ages. But where, on an equally 
extensive scale, do the masses of the people provide for themselves a 
reasonable education without any aid from the state — where on the 
face of the earth ? It should be remembered that education is not on 
a par with the immediate and urgent wants of nature. These very 
wants prevent the people from being able to do the whole work of 
educatmg themselves. It seems admitted, on all hands, therefore, that 
they must at least be assisted, though they should pay in part by the 
school-pence. Voluntary societies, or the government, or both, must 
aid the bulk of the people, or they will stiU go untaught. But where 
has the work been wholly accomplished by voluntary societies ? 

We may not be prepared to coincide with Epicurus, Hobbes, Paley, 
Beutham, or Mill, as to the theory of ethics ; but whether there be a point 
in which the right and the useful can always be said to meet or not,* we 
are persuaded there is a wide career in which they may run parallel 
with each other ; the questioji as to what is to be done, being one of 
mode and degree, of times and circumstances. The education of the 

♦ President Dwight's ethical theory is founded on a religious view of the 
utilitarian principle. 
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people, evea in secular knowledge alone, is an object of great utility 
and expediency ; and if any still doubt whether knowledge, in itself, is 
a good, they have ceased to be very forward to avow their scruples. 
" Tlie poor man who possesses a taste for reading, can find entertain- 
ment at home, without being tempted to repair to the public-house for 
that purpose. His mind can find him employment when his body is at 
rest ; he does not lie prostrate and afloat on the current of incidents, 
liable to be carried whithersoever the impulse of appetite may direct. 
He will extend his prospect a little into futurity, and be disposed to 
make some provision for his approaching wants ; whence will arise 
an increased motive to industry, together with a care to husband his 
earnings. When you have given to the poor a habit of thinking, you have 
conferred on them a much greater favour than by the gift of a large sum 
of money, since you have put them in possession of the principle of all 
legitimate prosperity."* Now, if the state has the power to promote 
this intellectual and moral benefit of society, what error of principle is 
there in its so doing ; provided that it leaves untouched the rights of 
conscience, and the spontaneous character of religion. For we are told 
that the state ought not to concern itself at all with any sort of educa- 
tion — a position which, though it has been taken up boldly, of late, as 
a strong tower of defence against all the possible disadvantages which 
might attach to government-interference, may prove, we fear, a tower 
built without counting the cost ; and which some who have had a 
hand in building it may be glad, some time, to pull down, in order to 
assume a safer, more tenable, and more truly defensive position. 

But we are told that a government cannot concern itself in any way 
with the education of the people, without interfering with the rights of the 
parent. Of course, on this principle it would be thought giving suffirage 
to tyranny to suppose that Catharine, Alexander, and Nicholas,^ could 
be justified, even by the social and political circumstances of Russic^ in 
establishing schools. But, how could they have done better ? In what 
other way could barbarous hordes be so hopefully benefitted ? There is 
a limit even to parental right ; and it is sometimes just and necessary to 
protect the child against the parent. Under what circumstances, to what 
extent, in what maimer, for what ends, this may or ought to be done, 
in any country, are questions not admitting of a summary or general 
solution. Besides ; the parent may be freely disposed to delegate his 
general right to instruct his child to another party, say the government 

* Robert Hall on the ** Advantages of Knowledge to the Lower Classes," 
pp. 9, 10. 
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itself. The objection can assuredly have no force, at all events, where 
there is no coercion to attend at school. But so far has the principle 
that a government is to have no concern with schools been carried at 
the present crisis of popular education, that while some have ventured 
to think that government could not do better than precede any measure 
on Education by accurate statistics of its present state, throughout 
England and Wales, we have actually known it to be asserted that 
government has no business even to institute a census of schools, like 
that of 1833! 

Great as may appear the circumstantial existing obstacles to a 
satisfactory system of popular education, in this country, in consequence 
of our religious economy and relations, little good, we imagine, can 
accrue to the grand object which all have in view, from assuming the 
position (untenable as it seems, and in some respects /atoZ) that the state 
ought not, under any circumstances, to attempt the work of directly 
promoting and encouraging education, and that no societies ought to 
co-operate with the state in this work. If it be said that government 
ought to do nothing towards this object that shall infringe the rights of 
conscience — this is an axiom ; and we trust that no arrangement clearly 
infringing those sacred rights could long stand in this country. If it 
be said that the state of religious parties is such as to render govern- 
ment-interference, on equal terms, impracticable; we can at least 
understand and appreciate the remark : though it leaves no latitude 
for what might be done by a liberal government, determined to hold 
the balance impartially between all parties — witness the present Irish 
system of national education. But to lay it down as a rule in 
political economy, as has lately been done, in numerous petitions to 
parliament, and in resolutions passed at public meetings, in various 
parts of the country, that education, in all its aspects and circum- 
tances, is beyond the province of government — that, on principle, no aid 
towards education can be granted by the state ; or, if offered, can be 
accepted : this not only seems opposed to the idea of what a state is, 
expecially a free state, in which the organization is based on the 
principle that the government is to procure the greatest practicable 
amount of social good to its constituents ;— ^but the adoption of this 
idea is the abandonment of all negotiation with the government in the 
matter of education, and therefore of the most rational hope of making 
such terms as shall be most favourable to just and equal rights. 

In short, it may be fairly said, that " all that can be urged against 
the state undertaking the general care of education is, that it may do 

o 1 
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harm, or that it should not do such and such things, or that such and 
such things are better managed by societies, or should be left to private 
competition, or that the interference of the state will stop the stream 
of private bounty : all which matters do not touch the question whether 
the state should direct education or not. The first inquiry is, what the 
state can do — what it cannot do ? The next is, out of what it can do, 
how much it ought to do — what it should order — ^what it should forbid 
— what it should encourage — what it should discourage — what it 
should direct and superintend — what it should leave free and uncon- 
trolled? The third inquiry is, how it must effect that which it has 
resolved to do ?"* It is not here proposed to follow these questions as 
they stand ; several of which, indeed, would not admit of a general 
answer for all times and places. It may suffice if our inquiries have 
immediate reference to our own present position. 

If the principle be true, as we have no doubt it is, that, under 
certain circumstances, and in a certain manner, a government may, 
consistently with natural rights, make the education of the people its 
concern ; the next question is, whether the welfare of the state, in any 
particular instance, seems to call on the government to do any thing^ 
towards this object? Is the aid of government required? 
Adam Smith, while he clearly affirms the lawfulness of the principle, 
and even that its operation may, in some cases, be necessary to 
prevent the corruption and degeneracy of the people, admits that, in 
other cases, " the state of society necessarily places the greater part 
of individuals in such situations as naturally form in them, without any 
attention of government, almost all the abilities and virtues which that 
state requires, or perhaps can admit of.**"|- Now that this is a descrip- 
tion of our own country, at the present time, we suppose will hardly 
be contended. Our criminal calendar, our juvenile crime, especially, 
and other aspects of our public morals, (which are of a kind to be 
considerably amended by such an extension of the appliances of educa- 
tion as even the existing industrial circumstances of the country might 
admit of,) show that some further means are required than have as 
yet been put in operation, before we can say that society has done its 
best to render our social condition such as it might be made, if more 
attention were paid to the education of the working classes — to say 

• Second Publication of the Central Society of Education : Paper by 
Professor Long ; pp. 95, 96. 

t Wealth of Nations, Book VChap. I. 
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nothing here of industrial and other improvements. But cannot the 
voluntary principle do the work ? We should be glad if it could, and 
if it would, and if it did. But can it, and will it, and does it do all 
the work that is required ? We shall not repeat the financial estimates 
of the last chapter ; but when it is considered that the population tends 
to increase in geometrical ratio, every successive year making a larger 
and a larger addition to the number requiring instruction ; that there 
are places innumerable, whole districts, which voluntary societies have 
not been able to overrun in forty years, though, during the greater 
part of that time, our religious diiFerences, as they have often furnished 
strong motives for resisting proposed government measures, have 
furnished motives equally strong for voluntary exertions ; that those 
exertions have been chiefly directed to mere building, not to the 
loudly-demanded improvement of schools, and remuneration of a 
sufficient staff of teachers — requirements which the wealthiest societies 
have declared themselves unable to fulfil ; that the local want of 
schools is still great ; that we have hardly as yet done much more 
than aim at providing the walls of day schools, whereas we ought to 
include infant schools, and an efficient internal organization of these 
as well as of day schools ; that normal and model schools have also 
to be provided, or where provided to be maintained ; and that, in this 
day of economic societies, it is justly thought that provision for the 
schoolmaster should not be overlooked in prospect of his old age : — surely 
such a work as this, though we should restrict our aims to some 
eleven millions of the people,* presents a breadth and a magnitude 
so great, that we may well pause before we conclude that any resources 
altogether independent of those of the state are likely to accomplish it 
efficiently, within any reasonable lapse of time. 

It will have been seen, above, that the probable numerical increase 
of scholars and accommodation, since 1833, as compared with the 
population, is a far brighter feature than any other that is connected 
with our economy of popular education. If, indeed, we could con- 
sider the school-accommodation as equally distributed, that every 
addition to it was a real proportionate gain over local destitution, and 
if the whole work to be done were the supply of school-buildings ; 
we confess that the ratio in which education and the provision for 

* On the principle that provision should exist for the public elementary educa- 
tion of two-thirds of the population. (See above.) Some, however, contend 
that the provision should be for j, if not for }. If for }, we must add an eighth 
part to all the estimates of the last chapter. 
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it have numerically increased would lead us to the anticipation that 
the work still to be done might not be absolutely beyond the power 
of the voluntary principle to accomplish. But we know that while in 
some places the accommodation is even redundant, in others the 
deficiency is very great. Moreover, the impression that is now very 
extensively entertained, even in quarters where it might hardly be 
expected, respecting the necessity of a more efficient internal organi- 
zation of public schools than has existed under the common operation 
of the monitorial plan of teaching, indicates a scale of expenditure of 
quite a different order, for the maintenance of schools, &om that which 
has existed on this plan of one single master or mistress, generally 
ill paid, chiefly by the school-pence. This tendency to improve upon the 
old Lancasterian and Madras system, useful as this system has been 
during the incipient stage of popular instruction, has revealed quite a 
new phase of the school -question ; and has rendered it impossible to 
proceed on the old principle without retrograding from standards 
which have already been partially set up. Progression in the path of 
improvement, as to the quality and framework of popular education, 
seems now inevitable. It is, here, more particularly — it is in the 
internal working and sustenance of the school-system — ^which cannot 
but produce a continual drain, from year to year, for ever, on large 
resources — that we distrust the unaided power and constancy of the 
voluntary principle, more than in the stationary matter of bricks and 
mortar, serious as is the amount which, even in this respect, still 
remains to be done. 

In supposing that the infant and juvenile school-system must linger 
on, slow in progress, partial and comparatively inefficient, if left to the 
sole power of the already much-taxed voluntary principle, we are not 
contending for the necessity of an entirely gratuitous provision for popular 
instruction. It has been maintained, indeed, that the working classes 
have a sort of moral right to free education ; since, however exempted 
from direct taxation, they form the bulk of the nation, and all they 
consume is taxed : so that the chief proceeds of indirect taxation must 
be derived from the abridgment of their comforts. It is well known 
that a school-fee even of 2d, or 3d, a week, does often exclude from 
the benefits of education those who by their abject poverty most need 
it. When the weekly 2d, for one child, and Id, only for each other 
child of the same family, were demanded in a model infant school in 
Edinburgh, the school was immediately thinned, and no effort could so 
much as half fill it. In a certain British school, when the fee was raised 
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from 2d. to 3d,, half the children ceased to attend. Those who think 
that the school-fee should not be the necessary condition under which 
education shall be received, of course reject, as a general rule, the argu- 
ment that what is not paid for will not be prized ; or that gratuitous 
instruction, if received, would tend to any sense of degradation : for if 
the poor once felt that their education by means of the public money, to 
which they so largely contribute by indirect taxation, was due to them, 
and was thus acknowledged to be so by the state, the benefit would have 
a grace in it by being placed equally within the reach of all the working 
classes. A local fiind, on the other hand, it might be said, raised to 
supply the inability of some families to pay the weekly pence, might 
tend, in some measure, to pauperize the feelings of those who were 
distinguished from others as pensioners on the bounty of their immediate 
neighbours for the blessing of knowledge. 

We are not prepared to assert that there is nothing at all to be said 
for this way of looking at the subject : but where the incurable infirmity 
of human things forbids any method which is free from all objections, 
we must adopt the least among evils. The system of weekly payment 
is now very general, and it makes the parents feel that they are them- 
selves agents and contributors in the matter of their children's education 
This must tend to some sense of independence at least ; and to a degree 
of interest in the effect of the school-instruction on the children which 
might not otherwise be felt. Of the two evils, we should think it better 
that some should be taught gratuitously, if need be, than all. In districts 
in which the parents are very poor, the school-fee might be lowered: 
perhaps better a penny a week, or even a hal^enny, than nothing at 
all. Still, if some can pay nothing, none should be denied education 
because they cannot pay. We must here make some compromise of 
evils, for the sake of, by all means, rescuing the most destitute horn the 
fearful consequences of ignorance. 

Compulsory attendance at school, where the instruction is not 
gratuitous, would of course be harsh and unjust in proportion as the 
parents have not the means of paying the fee for the education of their 
children. For how could parents be subject to any penalty for not 
sending them to school, if extreme poverty is the cause ? Be compulsion 
ever desirable or never, the aspect of the case is certainly different 
where, as in Prussia, poverty is not allowed to be a bar to education. 
At all events, there is here no demand for " brick without straw ; '* and 
the question then becomes a balance between a supposed necessity of the 
commonwealth and strict parental right. It might be urged, perhaps, that 
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the limit of the province of government, and that of parents, is not 
absolute ; it may vary in practice with circumstances. It is the duty 
of parents to provide for their families ; hut if they cannot, the state 
aids them by poor-laws : and some would ask, if parents neglect to have 
their children educated, may the state under no circumstances compul- 
sorily interfere ? The obligation to have a certain education is a prin- 
ciple which has long existed, in one form or other, even in Great Britain. 
In our own factory system, we find this rule in operation, no child 
being allowed to be employed who cannot give evidence of schooling. 
The gentry of Scotland, by an act of the Scottish Parliament, in the 
1 5th century, were compelled to send their sons to the grammar- 
schools. Compulsory education is a principle known to our English 
law. In the case of Powell v. Cleaver, for instance. Lord Thurlow, the 
Chancellor, would not allow the question of jurisdiction to be argued, 
regarding it as already settled, and adding that ''the, court would take 
care that the children were educated according to their expectations."* 
It may also be said, that an appropriate education or training is re- 
quired for certain professions and trades. The state is interested, for 
example, in taking care that a medical man shall not have the lives 
of its citizens intrusted to him, until he has undergone examinations 
which shall be a guarantee for his competency. The general principle 
is, that a man must know how to exercise his own function in the state, 
where it is of vast importance to the state that he should be so qualified. 
Is the state, then, to stand by, year after year, to see its population 
increase two millions in a decennial period, and to do nothing to insure 
that the thousands of children and youth who have parents that do not 
(if they can) have them educated, and from whom they only learn what 
is bad, shall be taught the elements of knowledge, rendered capable, at 
least, of understanding their relation to society, and be rescued from 
the ignorance and neglect which fit them for theft, intemperance, incen- 
diarism, barbarity — all sorts of vice and abandonment, an early jail, 
transportation, or an untimely end ? 

We do not see how it is possible to deny that there is some force 
in this view of the subject ; and that, under certain circumstances, 
therefore, a state may be justified, even in introducing, to a greater or 

♦ Brown's JChancery cases. — RusspU's Beports. 

Lord EldoD, in the case of Wellesley v. the Duke of Beaufort, said, that the 
reason ¥»hy the court did not interfere universally for the benefit of children, 
was not the want of jurisdiction, but the want of funds ; because the court 
could not undertake the mainteuance of all the children in the kingdom. 
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less extent, the compulsory principle into elementary education. This 
however, we should regard as the very last resort,* Applied, generally, 
it would he a violent measure in a country such as ours. Considering 
the progress which our popular school-system has already made, and 
the willingness which is extensively shown hy parents of the working 
classes to avail themselves of puhlic instruction for their children, all 
that would now seem wanting is a universal extension of the appliances 
of education, an internal improvement of the school-system itself, and 
such amelioration of the industrial circumstances of the poor, with such 
collateral aids, as shall enahle them to surmount the ohstacle which 
their poverty often occasions to their children's education. As know- 
ledge extends in a community, the inconveniences attending the want 
of it, the difficulty and even impracticahility of ohtaining many kinds 
of employment without it, will no douht prove the hest compulsion, 
hecause it is moral rather than coercive, and is addressed to hetter 
motives. Unquestionahly, in this country, the feeling against the 
general principle of direct compulsion is such, that it would he regarded 
as " a violation of individual liberty, a tyranny introduced, no doubt, for 
a laudable purpose, but nevertheless declaring that in order to educate 
people you will enslave them ; that in order to diffuse instruction 
amongst them, you will contract their liberties, and introduce a system 
which is alike novel, horrid, and unbearable to the citizens of a free 
state, and only fit, if fit at all, for a country ruled by a despotic govern- 
ment."! 

The KIND AND FORM OF THE AGENCY which the State may exercise 
in the education of the people, is of course a matter quite separate 
from the abstract general principle. On this point, however, great 
misapprehension of the question at issue appears sometimes to prevail. 
When any one expresses a fear that, without aid from the resources of 
the state, the gigantic work of redeeming the masses from ignorance 
and its dangerous consequences will be indefinitely postponed, it will 
perhaps straightway be replied that it is not the duty of the govern- 
ment to ^^ educate the people;" that to " train the mind" of the 
nation is not its function ; that government cannot be an '* educator " 
without enslaving the public mind, and reducing the manly free-bom 
spirit of Englishmen to a level with the tame and servile character 
which continental despotism is fitted to produce. Now, all this is 
assuming that if we admit the state may do something, we admit 

* Ne quid detrimenti respublica capiat 

t Mirror of Parliament, Dec. 1, 1837. Lord Brougham's Speech. 
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that it must do every thing. It may not he, and we helieve that it 
is not, the duty of a government to *' educate the people," in the same 
sense in which it is its duty to protect them from foreign invasion. 
The latter is a duty under all circumstances. But to '* educate'* the 
people — to ** train the mind" of a nation — to he an " educator" — to 
do all this, in the strict sense of the words, may he the duty of the 
state only where the civilization of the people is so low as to preclude 
all hope of any movement towards the object emanating from society— 
and what so likely ultimately to work out the freedom of a nation, even 
under a despotic government, as for that government to teach the 
people to think by educating them. But surely we can conceive of 
the government, in a free state, doing something for the education of 
the people, without itself " educating" or " training" them, or being 
their *^ educator." It by no means follows that if government at all 
concerns itself with education by endeavouring to promote it, govern- 
ment must take education entirely into its own hands : everything 
depends on the manner in which the government shall interfere. 
Government may furnish a considerable part of the means of education, 
without, in any reasonable sense, being itself an educator or a trainer : 
it may simply aid others to do the work. In the United States, 
education is an affair of the government ; but no one compluns of 
the usurpations here imagined, for they do not exist. Their non* 
existence, then, is at least possible. 

It would seem, therefore, that the practical question is — ?iow ought 
government to promote education? This is a question of mode, of 
degree, of times, and circumstances. Much will depend on the form 
of the government, on the degree of civilization, on the state of parties, 
political and religious. In a democracy, like that of the United States, 
no doubt the government may be regarded as differently situated with 
respect to its agency in education, from what it is in a monarchy or an 
aristocracy : but, in a country like our own, which has a strong demo- 
cratic element in a Commons' House of Parliament, it would surely not 
appear hopeless, on principle^ that a method should be devised in which 
the government may aid the great work, without violating civil right 
or religious liberty. If we should be compelled to reach a different 
conclusion, it must be on account of the existence of some accidental 
obstacle, foreign to the constitutional tendencies which have issued in 
the amount of rational equality and freedom we already possess — an 
obstacle which must be destined, sooner or later, to give way and be 
surmounted. 
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Until very recent years, the abstract question of the right of 
government to promote the education of the people seems hardly to 
have been entertained ; but as to the best method for this country, 
there has been much difference of opinion. Administrative organiza- 
tion, in whole or in part ; grants from the exchequer more or less 
adequate to the demand ; a general or local school-tax ; the applica- 
tion of the funds either to the entire public school-system, or to the 
normal part of it only ; compulsory education within a certain limit of 
age ; security for the support as well as the competency of the teacher ; 
certain defined relations between secular and religious instruction : 
each of these points, either separately viewed, or variously blended and 
modified, have been justly regarded as of the highest importance ; for 
they not only involve the question, what is best for schools ? they also 
include political considerations of grave and serious moment. Those 
who contend for a complete government centralization and control, 
in contradistinction from the plan of co-operation between the government 
and voluntary societies, allege that the detached and often clashing 
movements of voluntary and local bodies must necessarily entail 
more or less of a waste of labour and expense : rival schools may 
be set up; and instead of one grand general organized siege being 
laid to the strongholds of ignorance, however scattered, and in what- 
ever remote corners they may be found, the attacks made upon them 
must, to a considerable extent, be feeble, undisciplined, and partial. 
It is difficult, however, to see how a highly-centralized government- 
system could be satisfactorily carried on in a country, where, as in our 
own, there is intelligence enough far down in the scale of society to 
render it to a great extent unnecessary, if not impracticable : un- 
necessary, because there is so large a proportion of places where the 
elements of an efficient school-management may be found, which might 
be aided by funds from the state ; perhaps impracticable, because a 
highly-centralized government-system would be regarded, not without 
reason, as giving too much political power to the government as 
such:^but if religious educati(m as well as secular were included in a 
system under entire government-control, it is certain that a vast change 
must come over men*s minds in this country before it could possibly so 
work as to entitle it to the name of a system of national education. 

Of those who agree on the one point of the general lawfulness of 
government-interference in education, some hold the desirableness of a 
system in which government should both furnish the pecuniary means, 
and by its Board of Commissioners take the whole management ; certify- 
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ing the qualifications of teachers, enforcing improvements, and appoint- 
ing the entire details, if not even rendering education compulsory on 
all.* If we could assume that hecause a highly-centralized govern- 
ment-system of education has worked well in one country, it is likely 
to do so in another, we might argue from the case of Belgium. The very 
efficient Dutch system was introduced into the Belgian provinces when 
they were annexed to Holland, at the Peace of Europe, after the over- 
throw of Buonaparte. Provision was made by the government for a 
complete school-organization, and the poor were taught without charge. 
A great impulse was thus given to education ; and Belgium was 
bidding fair to be one of the most instructed nations of the Continent. 
The educational system, however, fell with the Dutch power, in 1830, 
when Belgium became an independent monarchy The consequence is 
said to have been — a remarkable check to popular education, both as to 
its numerical advance, and as to its quality, for the next ten years ; 
insomuch that the impression became very decided that the Belgian 
government ought to re-establish a national system.f 

We are not prepared, however, to make Belgium or any other con- 
tinental country a precedent for England ; for our social state is by 
no means similar. Independently of the difficulty, or rather the im- 
practicability, of attempting to set up a highly-centralized educational 
system, in England, — a system having no connexion with voluntary 
societies and their management, we cannot shut our eyes to the pro- 
bable tendencies of a highly-organized system wholly in the hands of 
the state. In a country where there are so many legitimate elements of 
local self-government, co-ordinate voluntary agency would seem to find, 
if any where, a field for action. A government may be too strong, as 



* Men whose religious views widely differ have been found advocating 
ceDtralization, either with or without religious instruction. One form of this 
method has been described to the following effect : — Popular education, in all 
its details, to be under the control of a government-board ; and to be confined 
wholly to what is secular : Normal Schools to be sustained by grants from 
Parliament, but no grants ever to be made to voluntary educational societies : 
the district schools to be provided for by a parochial rate : as a general rule, 
payments to be made by the children : compulsory attendance to be avoided, 
unless under peculiar circumstances. See ** Equity without Compromise^ by 
Edward Swaine, Member of the Congregational Board of Education. 

t Qnelques Mots sur L'Etat Actual de I'Instruction Primaire en Belgique, 
et sur la N^cessit^ de Tam^liorer : par M. Ducp^tiaux. See also Mr. Rawson's 
Paper ** On the Decline of Popular Instruction in Belgium :" Statistical Journal, 
January, 1840. 
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well as too weak ; and it is too strong whenever it has the means of 
preventing or superseding the unbought voice and agency of rational 
freedom. An entire legislative organization and control of popular 
education would throw great additional power into the hands of any 
government, by increasing, to a vast amount, its patronage and its 
general influence. De Tocqueville has remarked that the European 
nations in which there is a democratic element, are threatened with a 
new danger adverse to freedom : while the people have overthrown or 
limited, by violence, the authority of their rulers, they have, on the 
other hand, been perpetually falling more and more under administra- 
tive control ; and have been insensibly led to surrender some further 
portion of their individual independence : "till the very men who upset 
a throne, and trample on a race of kings, bend more and more obse- 
quiously to the dictates of a clerk." Of this statement, we need look 
no further off than France for an illustration. It is possible, indeed, 
that certain things would be better done by this centralization of power : 
in some respects, an educational system might be benefitted by it ; 
for the organization would be more plastic, and more entire. The 
question is, whether the experiment would not be hazardously pur- 
chased ? So great, however, is the force of public opinion in England 
against the principle of government taking the entire management of 
education into its own hands, irrespectively of the agency of societies, 
that the attempt is not likely to be carried out. The strongest plea 
for centralization that we have heard of, is the case of populations in 
which there are no persons, on the spot, to form a committee for the 
institution of a school, and the management of its affairs. This fre- 
quently occurs in agricultural districts. In such cases, if voluntary 
societies cannot command the means of colonizing a school, or if, even 
with all the pecuniary aid which the government might furnish, the 
unhappy rivalries of party do not admit of a school being harmoniously 
conducted on just and equal principles, it would surely be preferable 
that the government should here institute its own secular school, 
rather than that the population should be neglected. Uniformity of 
school-system we should by no means think indispensible : some 
variety might be more conducive to progressive improvement. If there 
is no local body fairly entitled to undertake the management, will it be 
denied that secular education, under the immediate control of the 
government, is incomparably better than ignorance ? 

The following vigorous passage from an anonymous writer, may be 
regarded as representing the opinions of many respecting general ce«- 
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tralization, who do not repudiate all government interference : ** With 
an educational monopoly of this kind, government would be enabled to 
get possession of society, and give it any form it pleases, as the potter 
does the clay. Family and individual rights are entirely lost sight of; 
and if we object that this is despotism, the centralizer answers, that the 
social edifice stands on the principle of the sovereignty of the people, 
that we are under the government of the majority, and that the more 
strength and the more authority such a government has the better ; for 
it will thereby be enabled to do more good. If any government under 
heaven would be justified in thus interfering with individual and family 
rights, it would be a republican one ; but there are eternal, and in my 
opinion, unanswerable objections to such interference, under every 
imaginable form of government. An interference of this kind, must 
ever be a formidable impediment to individual exertions, and the adop- 
tion of local self-government, on which all ameliorations, moral and 
intellectual, chiefly depend. . . The centralizers tell us, that it is their 
system alone which can establish regularity, unity, and uniform plans 
of education throughout a country ; but it is precisely this uniformity, 
inherent in all organized and salaried bodies, that is to be deplored. 
How can uniformity and reform live together? The truth is, uni- 
formity may be an excellent thing in weights and measures, but that 
its tendency is to keep down original thoughts and individual exertions, 
is as clear as the sun at noon-day. Official teaching has another evil 
attending it ; it wants the vivifying power of competition. The cen- 
tralizers tell us, that the more power the majority has the better, and 
they would not hesitate to restrain paternal authority, and the right of 
teaching, for the sake of unity and the general good : but the majority 
is not infallible. The despotism of the majority is a tyranny not a whit 
less odious than the tyranny of a single despot. Jefferson was right 
when he said : ' the tyranny of the legislature is the danger most to be 
feared.'* 

Many who do not, with the author of the above passage, repudiate 
the agency of government in education altogether, have shared to a 
considerable extent in his views respecting state-organization. In 
1839, when the Whig ministry, with Lord Melbourne at its head and 
Lord John Russell, Secretary for the Home Department, proposed the 
formation of a Committee of Privy Council on Education — the Church at 
once took the alarm, looking on this proposal as the signal of an 

* ReasoDS against Guvermnent Interference in Education : 1843. 
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inclination on the part of government towards a centralization of its own. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury carried a vote in the House of Lords for 
addressing the Queen against the appointment of the committee, and 
Lord Stanley's motion in the Commons for a similar address was lost 
by a majority of only two. The plea against the new plan was that 
" the whole education of the country would be put into the hands of the 
Committee of Privy Council." The government, however, did not 
yield 'y but the shadow of its future course was strongly forecast. It 
was to be expected that Dr. Hook's recent liberal scheme of secular 
education under ** the supervision of the magistrates and lay-inspectors,*' 
would meet with little sympathy from the Church, 

There can be no doubt that the grand cause why the establishment 
of an efficient system of national elementary education has had to 
encounter so much difficulty among us, as compared with continental 
nations, is our superior civil freedom. There is no such public spirit 
among our neighbours of the old world, as there is in England ; where 
society demands that what is done by the state shall be done with as little 
interference as possible with the salutary principle of local self-govern- 
ment. Especially have our religious differences erected an insuperable 
barrier against any national system of education which shall not fiilly 
respect them. The question of religious instruction in elemen- 
tary public schools, therefore, has formed the greatest of all obstacles 
in the way of an organized system of national education. For either 
religion must be altogether omitted from the course of elementary 
instruction ; or it must be taught by the state wholly or in part ; or it 
must be supplied by voluntary agents in the work, as an adjunct to the 
secular education which the state may give. Neither of these courses 
is free from difficulty ; so that we cannot hope for more than a sort 
of approximate solution to the grand question relating to religious 
instruction : no solution would satisfy all. 

The omission of religion altogether from the education of children, 
is repugnant to the religious sense of the majority of reflecting 
persons ; and we think justly so. It would be a hazardous experiment 
to instil no ideas of God, of moral order, duty, responsibility, and to 
allow the passions to develop without these ideas being dwelt on, 
under the plea of leaving the mind free to judge in riper years. What- 
ever be the religious opinions of parents, they have a natural right, over 
which the civil governor has no just control, to teach their children such a 
religion as they choose : but if they freely send their children to a school 
where they will be taught certain religious opinions, and do not, as 
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parents, knowing thefact, make any objection, we do not see that any 
right is infringed. In this way, either with the hearty concurrence, or 
perhaps as often with the mere indifferent acquiescence of parents, 
various forms of Christianity have been inculcated in our public 
elementary schools. 

The extent to which doctrines, as distinct from precept and moral 
discipline, are to be taught to children, is matter of discretion. If, 
however, we could imagine the case, that the masses of the juvenile popu- 
lation were secularly instructed, but left with no more sense of religious 
obligation than the reports of inspectors have shown extensively to 
prevail among them, we should still think the state not out of jeopardy. 
We do not mean that we see any objection to the theory of an organized 
governmental system of secular education, as such, if it could work in 
this country in harmony with our ideas of freedom ; we do mean that, in 
some way, and by some agency or others the minds of children ought 
to be imbued with the sanctions of religion, wherever this can be done 
without infringing on parental right. But we hold that there is no 
cure, if the parent objects to religious teaching for his child : for this 
objection may arise from conscientious disbelief of the form of religion 
which is taught ; still the child ought not, surely, on this account, 
to be debarred from secular education. 

May the state, then, undertake the religious instruction of the 
school — ^for the state is certainly benefitted by its constituents being 
somehow under the influence of religious principle, by far the strongest 
guarantee for obedience to just laws ? Without inquiring -under what 
circumstances this question might arise, in a country in which there 
should be no diversity of religious opinion, we must certainly reply 
to it in the negative wherever this diversity actually exists. The state 
has to do with actions ; and may, as appears to us, properly concern 
itself that there shall be sufficient mental cultivation and intelligence 
in the rising population, to render them capable, as they grow up, of 
fully appreciating the social relations and consequences of their actions, 
and of being governed as reasonable beings rather than by brute force. 
But why should not the state teach religion in the schools which it may 
set up ? If it is intolerable, and perfectly Russian, for the religion 
of the Greek church to be forced on recusants, as has been done in our 
times, it would be similar tyranny, in any state, to demand from a 
minority, as the price of the civil privilege of secular education for their 
children, that they should be taught a form of religion which this minority 
disbelieved. If the state, therefore, were to set up its own schools, it could 
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not insist on any one form of religion as an integral part of the system, 
even on the plea that it was the religion of the bulk of the nation, with- 
out violating the inalienable right which a dissident minority, large or 
small, has to form and to hand down to posterity its own religious 
opinions. This right is founded in human nature. For as belief is 
utterly beyond all coercion, so the profession of it is limited by no 
bound other than that which arises from a consideration of the peace, 
order, and morals of society. Hence, however faithfully the civil 
magistrate may represent the religious opinions of the majority, he has 
no right to make them the sine qua non of enjoying the benefit of 
secular education. If he ought not to do this in virtue of his repre- 
senting the majority, he ought not to do it on any other ground. 
His function does not qualify him to be the arbiter of objective religious 
truth; and the majority, who are his constituents, if in the right, 
have not truth on their side, because they are the majority : for if so, 
since majorities may change with times and places, the objective truth 
which is supposed, must vary with them, which is a contradiction. 

If the state ought not to enforce one exclusive form of religion as 
the necessary condition of general education, it does not appear what 
right it has to enforce more than one, or all forms. If it enforce 
different forms, and not all, it still makes itself ostensibly the judge 
of what is true and what is false in religious opinions. If it enforce 
all opinions, severally, according to circumstances, by rendering 
compulsory on the children the learning of some one faith, at the 
option of their parents, it is certainly more impartial : one or more 
parties are no longer benefitted at the expense of the rest, who are 
taxed to support religious opinions the most contrary to their own. 
If each form of faith were taught in the schools, according to places 
and circumstances, the cost might be regarded as equalized among the 
religious communities ; since the greater or the less the number of 
schools required for the children of any one faith, the more or the 
less numerous the persons of that faith who would be contributing 
to the public resources from which the expenses were defrayed. The 
plan, therefore, would virtually amount to this — that each religious 
body would be proportionally taxed for its own schools, and for the 
teaching of its own religion in them. But this method, though 
politically impartial, and not making the state decide, or seem to 
decide, between truth and error in religious opinions, would still be 
open to very grave and serious objections in the minds of multitudes 
of very earnest and conscientious men in this country ; as is well 
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known to all who are acquainted with the past and present history of 
religion among us. The enforcement of religious teaching, even 
though it should he of their own fedth, on their own children, hy the 
hand of the state, as the condition of secular education, would he felt 
hy them as clashing rudely with the very genius of religion ; which, as 
an element of human character, is incapahle of compulsion. Religious 
feeling and conviction are the spontaneous, uncontrolled homage of the 
soul to what is helieved to he the truth : all external constraint is 
foreign from the nature of the religious sentiment in the mind of man. 
Can any one who has read the Christian Scriptures, douht this with 
regard to Christianity ? The state, therefore, cannot compel the 
teaching of religion, as a religious act ; and hy compelling it in any 
other way, and for any other purposes, the state would he regarded hy 
a large portion of the community as desecrating religion for political 
ends. Nor would the matter he at all mended, in their view, hy the 
state enforcing different and opposite religious teaching : for while the 
enforcement of any prevailing religious opinions short of all, as the 
necessary condition of secular education, would he regarded as an 
act hy which the state would constitute itself the apparent arhiter of 
what is true and what is false in religion ; the enforcement of the teach- 
ing of all sorts of religious opinions, would he regarded, in the same 
quarter, as the contrary extreme — that of the state virtually saying, 
or seeming to say, either that there was no ohjective truth in one 
religious opinion more than in another ; or that, if there were, it was 
of no consequence as compared with the ends of state. So intense 
is the revolt widely felt against all kind of compulsion hy the civil 
power, in reference to religion, that we are persuaded no system of 
education which does not respect this feeling, wherever it is cherished, 
can claim to he called national in this country, as emhracing all parties. 
It may he laid down as a political axiom, that no educational system 
will have any chance of working universally among us, which does not 
do homage to the principle (so far at least as it extends over the 
community) that religion is an element intangible to the secular power ^ 
and is not of its province or administration, 

A centralisation presenting considerahly less amount of ohjection on 
the score of religion than some others, is foimd in the government- 
system of education now existing in Ireland ; of which the main feature 
is, that it consists of a Board composed of eminent men of the different 
religious opinions which prevail in that country. The religious instruc- 
tion given, generally, in the schools, is partly derived from selections of 
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Holy Scripture, and is throughout such as all parties can freely agree 
in : where they differ, the deficiency may be supplied, at stated times, 
by the clergy of the respective persuasions. Compulsory attendance 
is avoided ; and the whole scheme is conceived in a spirit of equity, 
which, at its establishment, gained for it the approbation of men of various 
religious parties in England, not excluding such as have more recently 
taken the extreme ground of the entire non-interference of government 
with education. The whole plan may, perhaps, be too centralised for 
our English notions, and the position and feelings of parties among us 
might prevent the easy working of a Board so composed, even irre- 
spectively of the fresh obstacle which strict voluntaryism now presents. 
There may also be defects of appliance, in consequence of which, many 
places most destitute of education are excluded from benefit ; but much 
as has of late been urged against the scheme, or its working, we 
certainly have counter-testimony from men who must know, and who 
cannot be supposed to misrepresent.* A plan somewhat analogous to 
the Irish one, so far as concerns religious instruction, was proposed for 
Normal Schools, in England, after the establishment of the Committee 
of Council, in 1839. The religious instruction was to be divided into 
general and special; the former to be given by the school-teacher, the 
latter by a minister of the religion of the party to be instructed, if this 
arrangement should be desired. This plan, however, appeared to give 
little or no satisfaction, in any quarter, and was never carried out.f 

Among the methods which have at different times been proposed, is 
that of having state-schools, in which religious instruction should be 
omitted. The idea is that of establishing Secular schools. There 
are some modifications of this plan. In Prussia, when the scholars 
are of different faiths, we understand that moral training is a part of the 
school-routine, without any doctrinal creed; and certain times are 
appointed for religious instruction to be given to the children by the 
clergy of the different persuasions to which they belong. In the United 
States of America, the schools are essentially secular. Doctrinal 
religion is not taught in them. In many schools moral instruction is 
given : in some, the Scripture History is taught. In many instances, 
at least in the state of New York, in order to avoid controversy, it is 
even a rule of the committee for the Bible not to be read in the school ; 

* See a more detailed account of the plan ; also the testimony of Arch- 
bishop Whately and Dr. Carlile : pp. 47 — 52, above. 
t Page 61. 
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religious instruction being supplied separately by the ministers of religion. 
For though, in the American Republic, there is no established church, 
as in England, existing along with various religious bodies which form 
a powerful antagonist minority without its pale — a state of things which . 
has ever occasioned the most obvious difficulty in framing an equal and 
satisfactory system of national education — still, even in the United 
States, the religious question, as connected with education, has not been 
wholly unattended with difficulties and controversies. . Nor is this to 
be wondered at. Religion is an afiPair so momentous to the individual, 
as a being who has to give an account of himself to God, that unless all 
men saw alike, it would argue a species of indifference to the most 
stupendous interests which man can have, if there were absolutely no 
controversy respecting them. The object is legitimately to reduce the 
difficulties within the narrowest compass. This is done in HoUand by 
a system which is entirely secular. There is no special instruction 
either in religion or in morals. The system is totally unconnected 
with any church; and Jews, Catholics, and Protestants of different 
faiths, are taught together : the children being permitted to withdraw at 
fixed hours to attend the pastor, at the option of their parents. 

One thing appears certain ; that if the state were to establish its 
own schools, in our country, they ought to be as nearly secular asf 
possible, as has been the case with private day-schools : and the zeal of 
ministers of religion and their congregations must be trusted, to make 
such provision, voluntarily, for the religious instruction of the chDdren, 
as might supply its omission in the schools, with as much adjustment of 
parties and circumstances as the infirmity of social and human things 
would admit. Moral discipline^ however, there must be in every school ; 
no society can go on without it : truth, decency, honesty, order, and the 
like, must be respected and practically enforced ; and this is most im- 
portant as a moral training, especially if conducted by a master of high 
character. But desirable as it might seem to teach morals at least, 
catechetically, there woxild even here be some difficulty ; for there are 
many who do not approve of founding morals on the nature of man as 
he now is, and who would hardly admit that there is a science of ethics 
apart from Revelation.* Whatever degree of misapprehension there 

* Of this view of ethics, the work of Dr. Wardlaw on the subject may be 
regarded as a very able representation. A different view, and, in the author's 
opinion, a more correct one, may be seen in Spalding's ** Philosophy of Christian 
Morals;" and in Dr. Waylaud's ** Elements of Moral Science," a work deserving 
to be better known in this country. 
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may be in this view of man, certain it is, that it might present a practical 
diflSculty in the working of schools, in which morals were taught apart 
from religious doctrines, as in some of the schools in America. 

But we apprehend that there are, in this country, insuperable obstacles 
to the establishment of a centralised government-system, such as should 
not recognise voluntary educational societies : first, on account of the 
actual existence and usefulness of these societies ; and secondly, because 
there is a strong feeling in the minds of their constituents, that popular 
education ought to be religious as well as secular, within the walls of the 
schoolf religion being blended or interwoven with the administration of 
the daily routine. The proper sphere for secular government-schools, 
would seem to be those destitute places in which no school is likely to 
be established and carried on, unless the state does the whole work. But 
wherever voluntary societies can educate the local population by means 
of their own resources, or in connexion with government, the course to 
be pursued appears sufficiently indicated. 

The work of educating the masses of the people must be done, in this 
country, it would appear, either by voluntary societies, or by voluntary 
societies in connexion with the state^ wherever these societies are pre- 
pared to act ; and elsewhere by the state alone, at least for the time being. 

As has been already remarked, there can be no doubt that if we 
could rely on the work of education being done and maintained efficiently 
on the VOLUNTARY PRINCIPLE, exclusivoly, this principle would be the 
best. We would even go so far as to wish it were probable that a time 
should come, when the state, having put all the necessary machinery into 
operation, might safely withdraw its agency from the school, as no 
longer necessary — agreeably to the anticipation ^pressed by an en- 
lightened defender of what has been done by government for education 
in Ireland, that the voluntary system will one day supersede the national.* 
But whether this be likely ever to happen or not, on either side of St. 
George's Channel, let it not be supposed that even the strictly voluntary 
system would do away with all difficulty on the score of religion, unless, 
indeed, the schools were entirely secular. It is true, the question, by 
what authority and supervision is religion to be taught, if taught at all 
in the school ? would no longer be raised ; as the voluntary societies 
would have no compeer. But every other difficulty occasioned by 
diversities of religious faith would remain the same — nay, the exclu- 
siveness of any voluntary society would have no check, such as an 
impartial and decided government might insist on as the condition of 

• Pp. 51,52. 
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aid from the treasury : and what such a government may do, in the face 
of violent and persevering opposition, is exemplified, as has already 
been remarked, in the case of the present Irish National System. 
The sole employment of the voluntary principle in support of educa- 
tion, would be far enough from preventing the child of parents who 
strenuously reject the doctrine of sacramental efficacy, as in their judg- 
ment unscriptural and Romish, from being compelled, as an essential 
condition of receiving education, to declare, in the language of the 
Church Catechism : '* In my baptism, I was made a member of Christ, 
the child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven." The 
Unitarian child would by no means be shielded from the necessity of 
repeating his belief, in so many words, ** In God the Father — God the 
Son — God the Holy Ghost." The child of parents who do not hold 
infant-baptism, would be quite as much constrained, when asked who 
gave him his name ? to reply : " My godfathers and godmothers, in my 
baptism ; " though he never had godfather or godmother, and was never 
baptized at all. Conjunctures thus unseemly and absurd (to use no 
other epithet) are not fictions of what is simply possible : they have 
actually occurred in places where there is no provision for popular 
education but on high-church principles. To these principles, so revived 
among Protestants in recent years, everything, it would seem, must 
bend, wherever they happen to prevail — conscience, reason, inalienable 
parental right, and even common sense. 

To the honor of the nonconformist Protestant communities it is, that 
no such instances have been reported among them. We do not believe 
that a single school can be found, under the authority of the Wesleyan, 
Congregational, Baptist, Unitarian, or other denominational bodies, 
without the pale of the Establishment, in which any child has been 
compelled to receive, as the necessary condition of secular education, 
any particular form of religious instruction opposed to the faith of the 
■ parents — or compelled to receive any form at all. 

In strictly voluntary schools, however, in which religion is taught, 
precisely the s'ame arrangements would be required in order to secure 
perfect equality of rights in the school-room^ as would be proper in 
connexion with government-aid and agency. To say nothing of Jewish 
or Roman Catholic children — there might be those of Unitarians 
having no public school to resort to, in their locality, excepting one in 
which not only the Authorised Version of the Scriptures, but also 
evangelical doctrines, are taught. That the case of difficulty arising 
in any such way, in connexion with the administration of voluntary 
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societies, is not a mere imagination, is shown by fact. Tlie British 
and Foreign School Society has not been whoUy free from this kind of 
experience ; at least, in reference to its normal, if not also its day- 
school economy ; though it professes to teach only the " grammatical 
sense" of Scripture, which, however honorably adhered to in intention, 
is of course liable to different interpretations. There are cases, it is 
evident, in which children must be exempted from religious instruction 
in the school, altogether, if the rights of the parental conscience are 
to be strictly observed. The children, in such cases, must be allowed 
to come and go at such times as to avoid being present when the 
religious instruction is given, generally ; or to be set about some other 
employment while certain classes may be occupied with such instruc- 
tion. That this arrangement should never seem to have anything 
marked or invidious in it, or be attended with any disadvantages and 
inconveniences, would be too much to expect: it appears, however, 
under some circumstances^ unavoidable, where religion is taught. On 
this ground, viewed in connexion with the desirableness of local self- 
government and self-provision, and of securing equality in the school^ 
room, perhaps the beau^idSal of a school-system, in a country where 
there are wide diversities in religion, would be to have voluntary 
Societies and Secular Schools, the religious instruction being sup- 
plied at stated times by Ministers of Religion, or others, suited to 
the work. The Societies would, no doubt, consist of the most religious 
and benevolent members of the community ; and they woxild feel strong 
motives to secure good and religious persons for teachers, whose cha- 
racter, example, spirit, and daily moral discipline, should tend to do 
good to the children, though the teaching comprised only secular edu- 
cation, as in private day-schools. 

But such a system is, we are persuaded, not practicable in this country. 
The voluntary principle, alone, cannot, or will not, do the whole work 
efficiently. There is also an impression very extensively abroad, that 
religion should be taught as a part of the school-system, and by the 
sehool-master : that it should, indeed, more or less pervade the entire 
routine. This general conviction we believe to be conscientious ; and 
not to be noted as merely a sectarian prejudice : though in some quarters 
it has been allowed to degenerate into sectarian exclusiveness. The 
conviction itself, however, that our schools must be religious, appears 
to pervade all voluntary societies ; and this is a fundamental principle 
with the government. The destiny of popular education, in our country, 
so far as it is at present indicated, seems clear. Unless the theory that 
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government ought to do nothing at all for the education of the people,, 
should speedily prevail, which we can hardly suppose, though it is held 
by a very strenuous and active minority, the course marked out seems 
to be, to follow up the plan, already acted on with great advantage, of 
Government aid to Voluntary Societies. This aid, as given 
to day-schools, has been hitherto chiefly limited to the erection of the 
buildings. The state might not only extend its bounty more largely for 
school-buildings than before, by seeking out the co-operation of societies 
wherever a local agency could be found, by adapting the amount of its 
grants more studiously to the necessities of neighbourhoods where it 
may be difficult to raise voluntary funds in the proportion which the 
regulations of the grant-system have hitherto required, and by instituting 
schools for secular instruction where no responsible body is as yet ready 
to co-*operate with the government : means should also be furnished for 
the better remuneration of school-teachers; and for providing them 
with a sufficient number of assistants, so as to improve the internal 
organization and the general efficiency of schools. 

This would be merely the extension of a principle which has already 
been tried in connexion with the National and the British Societies ; and 
which might propose to embrace a much wider field of voluntary co- 
operation, or of separate agency in default of it. With this plan of 
combined effort both Churchmen and Dissenters are already familiar ; 
and whatever may be the present aspect and opinions of parties, it has 
gained suflrage enough, in past years, to form a foundation for believing 
that if the government were to abstain from any regulations and details 
which might reasonably awaken apprehensions of inordinate patronage 
and influence, and were to deal wisely with the religious quesHofif by not 
mixing itself up with it : opposition, though it would not be wanting 
(for no scheme would please all,) might still be partial ; and might, 
after a time, form little or no serious obstruction to the great design 
of extending education to the working classes universally. 

It is evident that the leading men of both the principal parties in the 
state have, for the most part, agreed in considering the plan of com- 
bined action between the government and voluntary societies, in the 
matter of popular education, as the most adapted to our social condition, 
and as presenting the fewest difficulties. Lord John Russell, the 
present Premier, has long been a cordial supporter of the British and 
Foreign School Society. Sir Robert Peel, in 1839, strongly repu- 
diated centralisation and compulsion as connected with a school-system ; 
stating, that he would offer the most strenuous opposition in his power 
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** to any plan that violated perfect liberty of education," He objected 
to any attempt at introducing compulsory assessment into parishes. 
He *^ did not think that dissenters, though they should be in a minority, 
would submit to a tax imposed in the vestry for the support of schools." 
He declared his conviction of the " moral obligation of providing for 
the education of the people ;" but, in a country where " so much 
religious dissent prevailed, this could only be done by each party 
educating in their own principles, and imposing no restriction on 
others."* 

We have already stated our conviction, that by some means, and by 
some agency, religious instruction ought to form a prominent ingredient 
in elementary education. If the schools were wholly secular, containing 
children of all the religions in the country, blending together with no 
distinctions or exceptive arrangements, perfect equality and sameness of 
method and discipline being observed in the school-room for all : — this 
would entail an amount of co-operation, arrangement, and labour, on 
the part of the ministers of religion and their coadjutors, in order to 
insure the separate supply of efficient religious instruction, as would in 
many cases prove a serious obstacle to the working of the plan — rand 
this, independently of the unpopularity of the principle of a general 
secular school-system. We have, therefore, supposed that secular 
schools might be established only in cases where no others were, for 
the time being, practicable. The general school-principle to which it 
seems we must fall back, if we are to have some twelve or fourteen 
millions of the people educated, within a reasonable time, who cannot 
educate themselves — the principle of adequate aid from the treasury 
chiefly to voluntary religious societies — ^would secure a supply of good 
teachers, and a religious training for the masses, without any stipula- 
tion, supervision, or jurisdiction whatever, of the government, in respect 
to the religious department of education. No man can doubt this who 
knows anything of the history of religion in our country. The grants 
from the treasury might be given for the express object of securing 
the instruction of the people in certain branches of secular educatiofiy 
and the suitable payment of the teachers for doing this work ; provision 
being made for independent inspectors seeing and reporting how it is 
done. All the rest — the religious character of the teachers — the form 
of Christianity to be taught — ^the arrangements for teaching it to children 
whose parents approve or do not object, might safely be left to the 

» See Hansard : Feb. 12, 1839. 
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regulation of the school-committee. The state might even contribute 
a smaller portion of the teacher's salary than it would do, if it extended 
its joint participation to the whole business of the school : and the 
voluntary society might add a certain sum to its own proportion of the 
amount raised for the common object of secular education ; the addition 
being for the express purpose of remunerating the teacher for his labours 
in reUgUms instruction. 

Suppose the government were to make some announcement to the 
following effect : That, Firmly convinced, as it is, of the importance 
of assuming the truth of Christianity as an historical fact, and of the 
Holy Scriptures being read in the school, and thai they should be 
made the basis of daily reUgious instruction ; — seeing the conscientious 
objections that are felt in many quarters to its taking cognisance of 
religious teaching, where, nevertheless, no doubt can be entertained th(U 
the zeal and benevolence of religious bodies would voluntarily supply 
it as efficiently as though it were secured by authority : the government 
will make no regulations whatever with regard to religion ; but wiU^ 
on a much larger and more efficient scale than before, aid Voluntary 
Societies to do the work of imparting to the labouring classes, in public 
infant and day-schools, a general education greatly superior to that 
which has been partially given in their former dame and common 
day-schools. We should much like to have this plan tried, at least, 
by the government, and to see what effect such an announcement would 
have on the good sense of the country, in disarming the prejudices of 
ultra-establishmentarianism on the one hand, and of ultra-voluntaryism 
on the other. Indeed, the method of leaving religious education to the 
voluntary societies, so very nearly resembles that which has already 
been acted on, that it could hardly be considered as an innovation. 
The rule, that the inspectors should *' not interfere with the religious 
instruction of schools," would not be a novelty. And even though the 
Church should desire or permit the government to identify itself with 
the religious department in *' National " Schools, a pledge to the contrary 
might be given to Dissenters ; and whatever might be their wishes or their 
judgment in regard to any scheme of education, or any part of it, we do 
not see how their consciences could be fairly said to be compromised by 
any regulation which did not at all affect themselves, and their own acts» 
and to which they were no party : their concern with the government 
might, surely, be considered as quite separate and independent. But 
some would ask, on the principle of aiding voluntary societies to educate 
the people, without making any stipulation as to religion, what must the 
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goyeniment do if it received an application from Socialists ? We unhesi- 
tatingly reply, reject it ; on the ground of their teaching principles amount- 
ing to flat atheism and libertinism, and therefore directly subversive of 
public morals and the organization of society.* But while any method 
whatever, that should be adopted, might, on just principles of political 
economy, to say nothing here of religion, avoid aiding secular education 
when blended with such dangerous elements; we would strenuously main- 
tain, that all possible care should be taken to prevent any child from being 
excluded from education, on the ground that the parents claimed its 
exemption from the religious instruction which any voluntary society 
might append to the secular school-routine. Such exemption ought to 
be granted^ in all schools aided hy the state ; and arrangements should be 
specially made for it, either as in the Irish system, or in some other way. 

But would the Church consent to co-operation with the State, on the 
condition that — in those places where the children of Dissenters, having 
no school of their own, must attend church-schools, or go uneducated, 
they shall be exempted from instruction in the Catechism and formu- 
laries of the Church ? Perhaps such a concession, reasonable and Chris- 
tian as it appears, is more than can be generally expected. By great 
firmness, indeed, successive governments did much, in Ireland, to uphold 
a liberal educational system : but whether a similar result would attend 
any regulation, in England, which should require the exclusives among 
the sons of the Church to yield a little of the supposed dignity of the 
state-establishment, or to descend from the more towering altitude of 
Tractarian claims and pretensions, we cannot say. Perhaps not ; perhaps 
it would still be insisted, in many quarters, that all the children in the 
school must say the Catechism, although those who had either not been 
baptized, or had not had sponsors, would say it, no doubt, in a sense 
" non-natural " enough. Whatever difficulty, however, a liberal and 
well-intentioned government may have in managing the exclusive ten- 
dencies of the Church, or any part of it, we would say again, that 
Dissenters have to do with the government for themselves. Let them 
show a disposition to second the endeavours of government, in their 
own sphere, so far as they can with conscience, and we should not 
despair of such educational arrangements as might save them from any 
real and unworthy compromise with their nonconformist principles. 

And, here, the author may be pardoned for indulging, for a 

* ** Error has led man to create a personal deity, author of all good:" Book 
qfthe New Moral World, by Robert Owen, 1840: p. 31. See also, his Address, 
entitled, ** Marriage as it ought to be," 1833. 
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moment, in one of those imaginations which perhaps all men sometimes 
fSall into, on one suhject or other : for there is little hope of such an 
idea heen realised. It has often occurred to him, that, on the rejection 
of Sir James Graham's Bill, in 1843, an opportunity presented itself for 
the formation of one of the most influential and useful Societies which 
this age of new projects could have witnessed. All who are acquainted 
with the state of religious opinions and denominations, in this country, 
are aware that, throughout the bulk of those who do not conform to 
the Established Church, there is very considerable substantial agree- 
ment respecting those views of Christianity which each denomination 
separately judges to be most fundamental. That this is historically 
true, notwithstanding the apparent number of " sects," and the points 
in which they differ, is placed beyond all question, by the one decisive 
fact, that Presbyterians,* Methodists, Independents, Baptists, Moravians, 
and others, are in such relation to each other, that their ministers con- 
stantly interchange pulpits, and are welcomed by the people without 
distinction — and this where there is no other binding principle or in- 
fluence than the degree of unity which exists in opinion on points 
mutually regarded as most important, and the co -extensive amount of 
common sympathy in the tone and spirit of religious feeling. Their 
agreement may be described, in general, as based on their common 
view of Christianity as a mediatorial and restorative dispensation for 
mankind, centring in the Atonement : in which respect, indeed, they 
agree with the doctrine of the Church of England, as set forth in her 
public formularies. But considering the above Christian communities 
on the whole, in their separate capacities and their common relations, 
there can be no doubt that, with the appearance of greater diversity, 

* Excepting those of the Unitarians who retain the term "Freabyterians," 
though without Presbyterian church-government While the other denomina- 
tions contioually unite, often officially, in acts of worship, and in each others 
religious societies, and sometimes in the communion ; so as distinctly and 
mutttally to recognise their oneness in main doctrine : this never occurs between 
them and the Unitarian denomination. Perhaps the only other uniform excep- 
tion among the known dissenting bodies, is found in the case of the Swedenbor- 
gians. It is sometimes supposed, not very intelligently, that there is an essen- 
tial diversity of opinion between the various denominations out of the pale of the 
Church of England : how fax this is understood to be the case by the best 
judges — the parties themselves — ^is here evident. That the denominations 
named above, as mainly agreeing in their view of the general character of the 
Christian system, form the great bulk of Nonconformists, will not be ques- 
tioned. 
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arising from so many denominational names and distinctions, there is 
really greater sameness in the main complexion of their religious views 
and sympathies, than in the various sections of the Church itself; in 
which, several parties, some of them opposed to each other, are held 
together in one formal organization. 

Now the number of signatures against Sir James Graham's Bill, was 
two millions, sixty-eight thousand, and fifty -nine ; of which nearly two 
millions were repeated, against the " amended" form of the same measure. 
Among those who signed their names, on that memorable occasion, 
there were no doubt many liberally-minded Churchmen, and many 
Roman Catholics ; but the bulk of this mighty array of free and intel- 
ligent men, were of the above-named Christian denominations ; and they 
were the representatives of millions more of the population. Moreover, 
it may be mentioned, as another proof of their main religious unity, 
that the bodies to which they chiefly belonged^ have, more or less, been 
identified with that long-tried and meritorious Institution, the British 
and Foreign School Society ; and have approved the religious instruc- 
tion which it blends with secular education in its schools. If, then, we 
must have a -school-system which shall be religious, either by voluntary 
agency or otherwise, (as both the government and the principal sections 
of the Christian church tell us we must,) what an opportunity was there 
for a grand combination on the part of bodies having so much in com- 
mon, both in their religious and their political interests ! — and this with 
entire fairness to others not of their way of thinking, who would also 
have been at perfect liberty to take their own course. There appears 
no reason why such a plan might not have been as free from sectarian- 
ism as any practicable scheme in which Christianity is taught at all. 
We have not heard of any of the Protestant nonconformist denomina- 
tions who have recently set up their own schools, proposing to initiate 
children into theories of church-government ; or to insist on any deno- 
minational peculiarities whatever, so as to prevent parents of any of 
the bodies known by the name of " evangelical," from sending their 
children to them for religious instruction : nor would any of them so 
far depart from the principles of religious liberty, as to refrise secular 
education to any child for whom exemption from religious instruction 
should be claimed. 

The Christian denominations referred to, (joined as they would have 
beeitby members of the Established Church in their individual capacity,) 
had a noble occasion of instituting an ** Alliance, " which would not 
merely have presented a demonstration of visible unity, but also a 
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common practical object tendiDg pennanently to consolidate the elements 
of union. For the object is not one of times and circumstances, or of 
feeling only — even the most hallowed; but an object involving a 
tangible and constant agency in practice. The education of the people 
will always give enough to do to the benevolent and philanthropic ; and 
will not lose any thing of its interest, or its demand on exertion, while 
the race of man remains, in its successive generations, on the earth. 
None can doubt that such an object is worthy to unite Christians in a 
practical union. What should have hindered communities, some of 
them so great and influential, and with pecuniary resources so consider- 
able, from combining to form one great School-Society for the education 
of such of the working classes as they might have access to ; the 
religious instruction being supplied on the common principles in which 
the several demominations all agree ? Such an institution needed not 
that its formation should depend on any settlement of the question 
respecting what the government might do, or might forbear to do. Had 
events determined that popular education should be conducted whoDy 
on the voluntary principle, such a Society would have stood ready to do 
its part in the great labour, with all the advantage of a graild centralised 
system, having its agents extended, throughout various populations, 
over all parts of the country: or, in case of government bringing 
forward new measures for aiding volimtary societies, it would by its 
very magnitude, importance, and consolidation, have been in a position 
most favorable to such negotiation as would best secure terms in 
harmony with the claims of civil and religious liberty. And as to the 
confidence that might have been placed in the liberality of its adminis- 
tration of the religious part of education, the elements of such a com- 
bination would have been a guarantee against sectarianism ; and a 
pledge of its making such concessions and exemptions on behalf of the 
conscientious objections of parents, as would have left nothing further that 
is practicable to desire, if popular instruction is to be at all religious. 

Were all parties whose religious principles and relations thus aUow 
of co-operation united in the work of education, with just liberality 
towards others not joining them, the effort would have a breadth and 
a boldness, in the public eye, which would at once command attention 
and admiration. It would contrast impressively with the exclusive 
character of the " National Society ; " and would teach a lesscm of 
greater catholicity. Such an organized mass of religious and benevolent 
agency drawn together by spontaneous impulse, would have a vast 
moral influence. It would rear an imposing front against those 
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Romanizing tendencies in the Church of England, which, as some 
apprehend, may one day threaten our liherties, by being indoctrinated 
into the rising race ; and, on the other hand, it would present an 
impressive and legitimate testimony against infidelity. Such a formal 
and centralised union of the mass of Christians distinguished as 
" evangelical,'' and, at the same time, not impeded from combining by 
canonical obligations, would furnish an excellent exhibition of practical 
unity before the world. It would be an energetic demonstration of 
what really exists, misunderstood or unknown. Many have pointed to 
the various Christian " sects" among us, and have asked, with Pilate — 
** What is truth ? ** The quetHmiy in order to have any real force, 
ought to imply that these sects are all arrayed, one against the other, in 
the essential principles of their fiiith : and we believe that this impres- 
sion is not uncommon. Now, such a public organization as we have 
supposed, employed in promoting religious education, would show just 
how much the diversities of the masses of Christians alluded to are 
really worth ; and would bring out into bolder relief than heretofore 
their essential agreement as to the great outline of Christianity. This 
would be a' true and practical ^* Evangelical Alliance.'* It would 
extend beyond platforms — ^beyond the excitement of the hour, however 
genuine and edifying ; and would have a permanent reality in the 
business of the daily school. The motto of such an alliance would not 
be " words," or words alone, though sincere and Christian, but "deeds" 
as well. And further ; if a Society formed of these elements had 
connected itself with the British and Foreign School Society, in 1843, 
when the giving up of Sir James Graham's bill became the signal for 
separate action among the denominations, and when separate normal 
schools were first contemplated, it would seem that nothing would have 
been left to desire as to the general basis for the noble superstructure 
that might have been reared. The British and Foreign School Society 
seemed made ready to hand for such a project : no other organization 
would have been required for the training of teachers ; and the whole 
scheme would have exhibited a magnitude and an importance, which 
would have bid fair to make it no mean compeer to the National School 
Society. • 

But the time seems now gone by for the realisation of such an idea, 
whether carried out in combination with the government, or on the 
strictly voluntary principle which, in the case of the British School 
Society, would have involved the declining of grants from the treasury, 
or even their return. Instead of one grand school-institution for popular 
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education, embraeing the bulk of the great nonconfonnist community 
in England and Wales, with the British Society for its central point — 
an institution Protestant but not political — religious but not ecclesias- 
tical — evangelical but not sectarian — liberal but not latitudinarian ; 
offering a uniform Christian education to all, though constraining none 
who might object to receive it, and debarring none from secular instruc- 
tion — instead of this most desirable, but now, we fear, Utopian consum- 
mation, the efforts of those who seemed near enough to each other to 
have united, are already, from their very commencement, isolated and 
divided ; and many a new school-building which might have risen up 
as the pledge of a real alliance and union between Christians, becomes 
another and another monument of divided interests— another and another 
wall of continued separation ! Perhaps a different result was hardly to 
be expected — the thought of such a union, however, must have occurred 
to many minds, if only as a pleasing vision. 

It would seem, therefore, considering the difficulties which lie in the 
way of centralisation, governmental or voluntary, that the education of 
the people must be very much in the hands of Societies acting sepa- 
rately as they may be able. We have already expressed the decided 
conviction that, in order for their agency to do the work, and to do it 
effectively, they must be liberally aided by the state. To draw to a 
point the principles which have been introduced above, as apparently 
those, in the main, which at present seem most practicable for realising 
the great object of educating the nation, we would state as follows : — 

1. That as any plan (such as a central Board of Education consti- 
tuted by government of men of all parties, as in Ireland,) essentially 
deviating from the principle of existing arrangements, is evidently not 
suited to the present state of parties among us ; — ^the government might 
continue to grant money to voluntary, local, and general societies, as 
before ; but on a greatly enlarged scale, and towards the maintenance, 
and improvement, as well as the erection, of Schools and Normal Insti- 
tutions ; whether those Societies may belong to the Established Church, 
or to other religious communities, including the Unitarians, Roman 
Catholics, and Jews. 

2. That the grants should be given expressly for the purpose of |>ro- 
viding the means of general education, under such practical moral 
discipline, in the school, as is essential to its efficiency ; and that the 
duty of the government-inspector should be limited to this purpose, and 
not extend to the religious instruction, which the voluntary societiee 
would themselves freely provide. 
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3. That whatever share, greater or less, of the expense attending 
the erection of the school, or master's house, or any other provision 
essential to the general purpose of the school, might in any case be 
defrayed by the government : in all schools in which religion forms a 
part of the course of instruction, not more than a certain proportion of 
the whole amount paid for teaching should be received from the govern- 
ment ; the remainder of the remuneration being paid, by the school- 
committee, out of the voluntary subcriptions and school-fees, on account 
of religious teaching, 

4. That as the voluntary societies which have solicited government 
aid have been religious societieB ; and would, in every case, according 
to their own views of truth appoint teachers qualified to give religious 
instruction ; and since this instruction would as certainly he given^ 
and at the least as effectually, as it would be if all the school-committees 
formally admitted the right of the government to enforce it — (as no one 
ever seems to question)-^any jurisdiction of the government over the 
religious teaching, or any regulation enforcing it, would be totally un- 
necessary and irrelevant : while, at the same time, it would tend to 
defeat the grand object of educating the people universally ; because it 
is the fact that even the appearance of such jurisdiction clashes with 
the well-known and cherished opinions of multitudes of conscientious 
men belonging to several of the Protestant Dissenting Communities. 
Even the reading of the Holy Scriptures would not require to be a 
condition, in order to insure it, for they would be read daily in Pro- 
testant schools without any such condition ; and, with little if any 
exception, in the "Authorised Version." 

5. That in places where no public school is accessible in which the 
religion taught is not opposed to the religious convictions of certain 
families, and objected to on this ground ; the children so circumstanced 
should be admitted, by some arrangement of the school-committee, to 
receive secular instruction alone — a plan which, in the case of Protestant 
Dissenting school-committees, it is presumed, would cause no demur. 

6. That the grants for school-buildings should be regulated on such 
a principle that poor and destitute neighbourhoods should be provided 
with school-accommodation and instruction ; and not those places only, 
where a considerable proportion of the sum required can be obtained on 
the voluntary principle : and that where there are, at present, no 
materials for a local committee of subscribers, to take the lead and 
provide for the religious instruction of the school, or no general society 
at a distance, willing to come forward and to aid in colonizing a school, 
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the religious instruction in which would be acceptable to a sufficient 
number of the families on the spot ; the government should itself, for 
the time being, institute a school for secular instruction alone, rather 
than that the local population should be left in ignorance to an undefined 
futurity. 

We do not see on what sound principle a plan of this kind, conducted 
in a spirit of fairness, as between men of common honor, could be 
reasonably objected to. That ingenuity might devise objections, there 
is no doubt : but there is no greater fallacy than that of rejecting a 
principle or mode of action, simply because objections may be found 
against it. There are objections, as Dr. Johnson said, against a jslenum, 
and objections against a vacuum; but tliere must be one or the other. 
The question is, where does the greatest amount of objection lie — against 
some such method as the above, or against the precarious, we would 
say, hopeless prospect, that the children and youth of our country will be 
educated without aid from the public treasury ? We cannot doubt as 
to this question. But we hear continually of government influence, and 
of government interference with religious education. This is the sum 
and substance of objection. Now as to government influence, generally, 
it should be remembered, that it is on the above principles, shared 
largely by society. Besides ; it is likely to be much more rational, 
and what it ought to be, in an instructed than in an ignorant population. 
Prussia is perhaps now telling this tale, in the fact of her new policy. 
As to the religious part of education. We do not see how government 
could properly be regarded interfering with it, if it were thus left in the 
hands of the school-committees and societies. Perhaps, however, it 
may be said : " After all, words and distinctions do not alter things ; 
committees may amuse themselves by drawing a line between what 
government may do for education, generally, and what voluntary re- 
sources may be said to do for the religious part of it ; but, nevertheless, 
the fact is, the assistance of the government puts you in a position to be 
able to give the religious education, and this applies to all sects, how- 
ever opposed : the distinction therefore is Jesuitical ; government still 
virtually supports all religions." 

Something of this sort has been said ; and we think it the whole 
strength of what can be said against such regulations as the above. 
But surely this strength is little other than weakness. Words and 
distinctions, it is true, do not alter things ; but they have a great eflect 
in setting things in a proper light, and in keeping them in that light. 
|f words, "cry out and forbid" improvements, as Bacon says — words also 
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often " cry out and forbid'* the oblivion of principles. Words are a 
testimony to principles, and there is often " magic in a name." If 
government aid were given and accepted as secular^ and if the masters 
were separately paid for teaching religion as such, by the school- 
committee, from the voluntary subscriptions or fees, while the govern- 
ment exercised, as in British schools, no jurisdiction over the religious 
teaching by its inspectors or otherwise — we do not see what objection 
would remain. We should no more think of saying that government 
could be fairly regarded as supporting different forms of religion, under 
these circumstances, than that it was supporting different forms of reli- 
gion, in Ireland, because it interposed to save Roman Catholics, Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians, Congregationalists, and others, from starvation. 

While some of the above pages were passing through the press, 

the " Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, in 

August and December, 1846," made their appearance ; being laid before 

Parliament on the 5th of February, 1847. The following is a brief 

analysis of their principal contents : 

General Minute. Certain Boards of Education, the Clergy, and others, 
having remarked at what an early age childrea assisting schoolmasters are 
withdrawn from school, think that a system of apprenticeship, preparatory to 
the Normal School, would be an improvement BesoWed, That masters receive 
annual grants in aid of their stipends, according to the number of apprentices 
whom they train ; that retiring pensions be allowed to deserving masters and 
mistresses ; that small gratuities also be annually distributed to them. 

BeGTTLATIOKS RBSPECTINa THE EDUCATION OF FUPIL TbACHEBS, AND 

Stifendiabt Monitors. Applications to government from the Trustees or 
Managers of any school under inspection, respecting apprenticeships, to be enter- 
tained if the inspector report competency in the master or mistress to instruct 
the apprentice or apprentices; a favorable state of the school furniture, method, 
and discipline ; and a sufficient prospect with regard to the school funds. 
Government may shorten the term of apprenticeship, if cause appear, and may 
award a higher stipend accordingly. 

Candidates for apprenticeship as Pupil Teachers, must be at least thirteen 
years of age, and not disparaged by bodily infirmity. In Church Schoolst 
the clergyman and managers, in other schools the managers, must attest the 
moral character of the candidates and their families ; and if the fiunily be not 
approved, the apprentice must board in one that is so. Candidates must be 
proficients in reading and writing, in the first four rules of arithmetic, and in 
the tables of weights and measures ; must know something of grammar and 
geography ; and be able satisfactorily to teach a junior class. Girls to sew 
neatly, and to knit 

As to Religion, In Church Schools, the candidates will be required to repeat 
and understand the Catechism, and to be acquainted with the outline of Scrip- 
ture History; the parochial clergyman assisting at this part of the examination. 

Q 2 
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"In Other Schools, the state of the religious knowledge will be certified bj 
the managers.'* 

The Qualifications of Pupil Teachers in each year of their apprenticeship 
next follow. They include progressive adyancement, for five suocessive years, 
till the pupils hare obtained adequate knowledge and practice: in writing from 
memory ; in arithmetic, common and mental ; grammar; geography ; in giving 
reading lessons ; in yocal music ; drilling a class in marching and exercises, 
and movements for preserving drder; decimal arithmetic; examining in 
grammar and arithmetic with proper discipline of the class ; composition of 
the notes of a lesson ; the elements of mechanics, or in book-keeping ; English 
history ; examining in geography ; composition of an account of the organiza- 
tion and methods of schools; mensuration; land-8urve3dng; levelling ; algebra ; 
use of the globes ; giving gallery lessons, and instructing classes. A knowledge 
of vocal music, and of drawing, especially from models, though not absolutely 
required, to be encouraged. Girls to be exempted from examination in several 
of the above subjects, and in the more advanced parts of others. The number 
of Pupil Teachers apprenticed in any school, not to exceed one to every twenty- 
five scholars ordinarily attending. 

As to Religion. In Church Schools, the Pupil Teachers are to be examined, at 
the end of the first year of their apprenticeship, in the Holy Scriptures ; and in 
the Catechism, with illustrations by passages from poly Writ ; " at the end of 
each succeeding year, they are to be examined more and more fully in the Holy 
Scriptures, the Liturgy, and the Catechism : the parochial clergyman assisting 
at these examinations. 

'* The managers will, in Other Schools, certify in this (the first), and in the 
succeeding years of the apprenticeship, that they are satisfied with the state of 
the religious knowledge of the pupil teachers." 

Candidates for Stipendiary Monitorship. The inspectors may, " for some 
time," find schools in the rural districts, in which the masters or mistresses are 
not competent to conduct the pupil teachers through the above course. Their 
lordships desiring to adapt their regulations to such schools, and to enable them, 
by their improvement hereafter, to train pupil teachers, " are disposed, for a few 
years,* to encourage the managers to retain their monitors, by small stipends, 
to the age of seventeen, without apprenticeship, but under a form of agreement 
with the parents, on condition that the master give each monitor extra daily 

• The expressions y&r^ome time, aad for a few years, in the document issued 
from Whitehall, indicate that the stipendiary monitorship is not contemplated 
as a permanent arrangement, but as a substitute, pro tempore, (in inferior 
schools) for the permanent system of pupil teachers. This part of the Minutes 
■appears to have been extensively misunderstood. Even from some publications, 
it would be gathered that pupil teachers, and stipendiary monitors, were to be 
together employed in the same school. It might also be concluded that the 
school system, generally, was to be placed under the control of the clergy, and 
of inspectors chosen by the Church : this, however, is not applicable in any 
degree to Dissenting schools. See Circular of ** The Central Committee:*^ 
March 8, 1847. 
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• 

instruction." The personal and moral qualifications of the candidates, the 
school- arrangements, the Teacher's competency, and the like, are the same in 
general as for pupil teachers : but monitor-candidates are admissible if they 
can read fluently, write neatly, show practical acquaintance with the first four 
simple rules of arithmetic, and parse a simple sentence. Girls to sew neatly, 
and to knit 

As to Religion. In Church Schools, the monitor-candidates are to say and 
understand the Catechism, the parochial clergyman assisting at the exami- 
nation. 

" In Other Schools, the managers will certify that they are satisfied with the 
state of their religious knowledge.'* 

The QucdificcUions of Stipendiary Monitors, in eachyear, are similarto those re- 
quired of the pupil teachers, excepting that the amount of attainment demanded 
is generally lower. Girls, however, are required to be able to cut out clothes. 
The monitors are to be instructed during four years. 

As to Hdigion, In Church Schools, the monitors are to show an increased 
knowledge, each succeeding year, of the Holy Scriptures, the Liturgy, and the 
Catechism. In the second year they are to give illustrations of the Catechism 
from the Bible. The parochial clergymen to assist each year, at the religious 
examination. 

** In Other Schools, the managers will certify, in this (the first) and succeeding 
years, that the religious knowledge of the stipendiary monitors is satisfactory 
to them." 

Certificates of Character and Conduct are to be annually required from PupU 
Teachers and Stipendiary Monitors, 

As to Religion, In Church Schools, <* the parochial clergyman, and in O^er 
Schools, the managers, will certify that the pupil teachers or stipendiary moni- 
tors have been attentive to their religious duties." 

Salaries to PupU Teachers and Stipendiary Monitors will be paid, if the 
reports and certificates be satisfactory, irrespectively of any sum that may be' 
received from the school or any other source, as follows : — 

£ *. 

At the end of the let year, to a Pupil Teacher, 10 
2nd •' 12 10 

3rd " 16 

4th " 17 10 

6th " 20 

Masters and Mistresses to be remunerated, at the close of each year, for having 
instructed successful pupil teachers, or monitors, as follows : — £5 for one, £9 
for two, £12 for three pupil teachers ; and £3 per annum for every additional 
apprentice :-~or £2 lOs, for one stipendiary monitor, £4 for two, £6 for three, 
and £1 lOs, in addition annually, for each monitor. 

Masters training pupils skilfully, in gardening, or in some mechanical arts 
suitable to a school of industry, in addition to the other subjects of instruction ; 
and mistresses training female pupils in the various household labours and 
economy, preparatory to managing a school of industry ; will receive additional 
gratuities proportioned to merit. 

The stipends to be liable to be withdrawn, if continued ill health of the pupil 
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teacheri or moniton be reported, or misconduct, or fiulore in examinations or 
certificates. 

Normal Schools. The Principal of a normal school under inspection, and 
the Inspectors, may submit to the goyemment a certain number of the most 
meritorious pupil teachers in the district who have completed their apprentice- 
ship, and have undergone a further public examination as competitors for the 
office of school teachers : the examination to be held annually. Goyemment, on 
comparing the testimonials and examination-papers, will award, to as many as 
they think fit, an exhibition of £20 or £25, to a normal school The exhi- 
bitionists to be denominated ** Queen*a Schoiara,** Exhibition may be withdrawn 
if the Principal should become dissatisfied with the Queen's scholar. 

Opportunity of obtaining employment in the public service (in the reyenue or 
other departments) to be opened to pupil teachers who haye been meritorious, 
but who may ^ not display the highest qualification for the office of schoolmaster." 
Begulations for this object to be adopted hereafter. 

To every Normal School under inspection, goyemment will award a grant at 
the end of each yeaf , for three years, if the Principal and Inspectors report 
fayourably: at the close of the first year, £20; of the second £25; and of the 
third £30, fbr eyery student trained there. 

In aid of the salary o^ Masters of schools under inspection, sums will be 
granted, according to the time the master has spent in training, in a normal 
school under inspection: if one year, £15 or £20 per annum; if two years, £20 
or £25; if three years, £25 or £30, proyided that his certificates of merit in each 
year are satisfactory; and on condition that the school-trustees and managers 
proyide him a house rent free, and a further salary equal to at least twice the 
amount of the grant — that they annually certify, his character and conduct— and 
that the inspector reports the efficiency of the school, in organisation, discipline, 
and instruction. 

Grants to be made to schoolmistresses, under the same conditions^ amounting 
to two-thirds of those to masters. 

Retiring Pensions to Schoolmasters and Mistresses to be granted on incapacita- 
tion by age or infirmity, after haying conducted a Normal or Elementary School 
efficiently for fifteen years, during seyen of which at least the school shall haye 
been under inspection. The amount in no case to exceed two-thirds of the 
average salary and emoluments annually receiyed while the school was under 
inspection. 

Grants to be made to Managers of Schools in aid of Day Schools of Industry; 
for the hire of a field-garden for the instraction of the scholars; or to erect 
workshops for teaching handicrafts; or to proyide a school, wash-house, or 
kitchen, for instructing girls in domestic economy. 

Grants to be made to Normal Schools, for Teachers of Workhouse and Penal 
Schools, 

Grants also to be made for the Salaries of Masters and Mistresses of Schools 
for Pauper Children. 

The effect produced, out of doors, by the announcement in Parliament 
of these " Minutes of Council on Education," is well known. They 
weie extensively and iniluentially welcomed by the Church : but, among 
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Protestant Nonconformists, they called forth alarm and opposition 
similar in intensity to the manifestation of 1843 against Sir James 
Graham's Bill, though certainly much less general. The signatures to 
the petitions to Parliament against the Minutes amounted, in a few 
weeks, to 546,543. Among the Independents and Baptists, from 
whom the petitions chiefly came, the movement was difiused over the 
country: disapprobation of the Minutes being, with few exceptions, 
apparently universal in these' bodies; and the new principle, that 
government ought to have nothing at all to do with education, being 
extensively avowed. This principle was prominently put forth in the 
resolutions of the meeting at Leeds on the 18th of February, and in 
those held in London : by the Deputies of the three Denominations on 
the 24th ; the constituents of the Congregational Board of Education 
on the 25th ; and the Conference of 500 delegates from all parts of the 
country, which began its sittings at Crosby Hall on the 13th of April. 
These meetings may be regarded as the general type of those which 
were held through the country among the Independent and Baptist 
denominations : the minority seldom consisting of more than a few 
individuals, who did not go the whole length of the abstract principle ; 
and still more rarely comprising any advocates for the *' Minutes.*' 

The objections to them, as derived from the resolutions passed at the 
above meetings, from the circular of the "Central Committee," and 
from the petitions amounting to more than four thousand, may be 
summed up as general and special. All government interference in 
education was condemned as wrong in principle — as unnecessary — ^as 
having fSdled, in analogous cases, in time past. The plan of the 
** Minutes" themselves was described as unconstitutional — as involving 
great national expense — as dangerously augmenting government patro- 
nage and influence — as tending to dry up the stream of private 
benevolence — as injurious to voluntary schools — as favoring the Church, 
and being unjust towards Dissenters — and, above all, as open to very 
serious objections in relation (still more especially) to religion. 

So greatly did the scheme, as a whole, consolidate the opposition 
manifested to it, that no attempt to obtain a removal of the more 
immediately religious objections was made by the leading bodies of the 
opponents, through the deputations commissioned by them to have 
interviews with the government. A few voices only were lifted up, in 
one way or another, calling for modification ; but they were unheard 
amidst the loud and general condemnation of the plan as a whole. In 
Parliament, Mr. Bright, alone, distinctly resisted the grant for the 
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object of the *' Minutes," on the strict ground that the '' state ought not 
to have anything to do with the education of the people." As for the 
medium principle of modification with respect to the regulations affecting 
religion, it wholly failed of haying justice done to it in the House : in fact, 
it may be said not to have been represented. Out of doors, the decision 
of the official authorities of the Wesleyan denomination to decline 
opposition, and the neutrality of the British and Foreign School Society ; 
added to the fact that the general opposition assumed a form which did 
not admit negotiation, and therefore left untried what an energetic effort 
for modification might have achieved — cast the die in favour of the 
measure, and of the measure as a whole. 

Of the objections which the ** Minutes " called forth, the most 
general one, and that which of course would supersede all others, is 
that for a government to concern itself in aiding to educate the people 
is ^^ wrong in principle,^* This, we say again, we cannot understand. Is 
government then only a policeman — a jailor — an executioner ? Grovem- 
ment has no right, it is contended, to see that any of its subjects have 
knowledge enough to comprehend their relations to society. Grovem- 
ment may punish ; but nothing else. Government may enforce certain 
observances of public order, morals, and the like ; but government 
must do nothing to promote that intelligence and early discipline which 
alone can ensure these observances. Government has nothing at all 
to do with mind. Government, therefore, ought to cease its support of 
the British museum — its library — ^its galleries of antiquities— its 
collections of natural history, palaeontology — all that fosters literature 
and science. Government ought certainly to have nothing to do with 
the University of London. Government ought not to interfere even so. 
far as to take care that pauper children, in workhouses, shall receive 
any education. We do not see how these consequences can be avoided ; 
though we find such as maintain that education is wholly out of the 
province of government, admitting, nevertheless, that the state may 
concern itself for the education of pauper children — but why so ? We 
are bold to say that no answer can be given that does not go beside the 
abstract principle ; which, if held with consistency, is certainly a novel 
doctrine in political economy. The legitimate question appears to be 
this — in what manner, and with what limits, considering times and 
circumstances, in any country, may the state, if its aid be needful, 
promote education with the greatest benefit to the community ? 

Again, it is urged that assistance from the public treasury is " unne* 
cessary," Not to repeat the estimates of former chapters, let us be 
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permitted to introduce one more. It is stated in a public document 
emanating from a body of sincere and ardent opponents of all 'assistance 
from the state towards popular education, that, in December 1845, the 
population of Lancashire might be taken as 1,742,226 souls. The 
children who ought to be receiving day-school instruction, out of ttvo^ 
thirds* of this population, are said to be 268,772. The cost of their 
education is estimated at the low rate of £201,579, annually, or 15s, 
each scholar ; and if two-pence per week were the school-fee, their 
payments would leave a deficit of £85,102, to be raised annually in 
some way or other, for the county of Lancaster. It is added : "in 
this calculation we suppose . all school-houses to be built and kept in 
repair from some other funds. '*t Now, if we compare the estimated 
population in which the above deficit would need to be supplied, with the 
whole population of England and Wales, in June, 1847,t it will appear 
that the proportional amount required beyond the school-pence for 
two-thirds of this population, is upwards of £840,000 per annum. 
But this amount, it must be remembered, takes no account of cases of 
deep poverty, in which the fee (even of two-pence) must be lessened or 
remitted. In a school of 150 boys, it would apportion the sum of 

* Agreeably to thf yiew taken above, of the required provision : seepage 153. 

f Address of the Congregational Board of Education : see Christian Wit- 
nessj March, 1846. It may be quite true that a voluntary offering of three- 
pence in the pound on the annual value, of the real property of Lancashire, 
independently of the personal, would annually raise enough to meet the above 
deficit ; that annual value amounting to full seven millions sterling, as assessed 
under schedule A (Ibid :) but considering the constant and ever-new pro- 
posals of a similar kind which are brought before the public, we fear that the 
only practical inference from the above statement would involve something of 
the nature of the old fallacy : A, B, C, D, etc would accomplish a, b, c, </, etc. 

respectively; therefore a z may all be accomplished. 

Mr. Dunn, Secretary of the British and Foreign School Society, states as 
follows : ** The field and the factory alike outbid the schooL The miserable 
pittance that has been allotted to the payment of monitors, cannot retain the 
children when other occupations offer. The purely monitorial system is rapidly 
becoming an impossibility. Year after year, have inspectors reported to the 
Committee the silent but sure operation of these social changes on the schoola, 
and as regularly have they urged npon the attention of their firiends the neces- 
sity for enlarged pecuniary contributions to secure the payment of monitors, 
and the support of assistant teachers. What has been the reply ? — We are 
unable. Already the school costs fifty ^ sixty ^ seventy ^ or a hundred pounds a year : 
if this new source of expense be introduced, it loiU be abandoned **'^Calm Thoughts 
1847 : page 12. 

X Page 162. 
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£112 lOs. to pay the master and the assistant teacliers; and if the 
whole staff consisted only of four persons, the cUvinon would ^ve just 
£28 2s. 6d. a piece ! But, even then, it is supposed that " all school- 
houses he huiU and kept in repair from some other funds ;" and we 
may add, that these other funds must also provide the school-apparatus. 
We have here assumed the population of Lancashire without examina- 
tion, as given : for we are content that this detail should he an argu^ 
menium ad hominem. 

But the plan of government-aid for education is said to have *^faiiei^^ 
where attempted. Now unless it could he shown that the method of 
grants of money from the treasury for the daily school education of the 
juvenile and infant poor of this country, in connexion with just and 
wise arrangements of detail, on an extensive scale, and for a sufficient 
length of time — ^has not done good in educating more than would have 
heen educated without such aid, and in educating them hotter— unless 
this can he made clearly evident hy fact^-the hurden of proof must he 
thrown hack on the ohjector. That there are had schools in France ; 
had schools in America; that the Estahlished Church of our own country 
has not educated the nation; that our endowed schools have often 
hecome utterly inefficient, or even extinct : — all this and much more (for 
it is all alleged) may he admitted; hut it remains to he shown that 
these cases are a sufficient hasis for inference. Among t]ie Idola TrUnts 
leading to error. Bacon has noticed the tendency to fuicy parallels and 
correspondencies in nature without evidence ; indeed, parallelism hastily 
inferred, was marked as a notorious source of fallacy, on all suhjects 
whatever, as early as the time of Aristotle and the Greeks. We should 
certainly deem it a work of supererogation to endeavour to convince 
any one who had carefully perused the reports of school-inspectors, that 
the part which government has already taken in the work of popular 
education has done much good in the way of improving schools — not 
excepting those which have not heen aided hy grants, hut which have 
nevertheless felt a salutary stimulus ; nor need we hesitate to add — ^in 
the way of huilding schools, hy encouraging the operation of the volun- 
tary principle. Where means and appliances are adequately possessed, 
of course the success or failure of a school will ultimately depend, 
to a great extent, on the fidelity, impartiality, and frequency of the 
inspection. 

But what judgment are we to form of the"MiNUTEs" themselves? They 
are said to he ** unconstitutional,** as to the authority from which they 
emanated, and the manner in which they were introduced. It is certain 
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that, in 1839, when the " Committee of Privy Council on Education " 
was formed under Lord Melbourne's administration, the ministry had 
to sustain their project in the face of opposition of the most ominous 
and formidable character. The Archbishop of Canterbury carried a 
motion in the House of Lords for addressing the Queen to revoke the 
Order in Council which appointed the Committee. He stated to their 
lordships that he " could not wonder that all who had the interests of 
religion at heart should feel alarmed at this enormous power — a, power 
which ought not to be intrusted into the hands of any number of men, 
and certainly not exclusively to the government. The proposed Minutes 
laid the foundation for a permanent system, without application to Par- 
liament." Lord Stanley declared, in the Commons, that " this scheme 
would put the whole education of the country into the hands of the 
Committee of Privy Council ;" and he was very near obtaining a vote 
of the House against it. These important facts must at all events 
redeem Dissenters, in the view of every candid mind, from the imputa- 
tion of singularity in being jealous on the political side of the question. 
Their conduct, if *' factious," is certainly not without high precedent : 
they have not sinned alone in expressing their apprehensions * of the 
power claimed by the Committee of Council to effect such great changes 
without a Bill in Parliament. The change, however, is still greater 
which has come over the public mind, indifferent and opposite quarters, on 
this same constitutional question. When, in 1839, the newly-appointed 
Committee of Council proposed a plan for state normal and model 
schools, the Church, apprehensive of government-centralization, loudly 
called in question this assumption of power by the Committee. Congre- 
gational and other Dissenters, on the contrary, petitioned warmly in favour 
of the design through some of their most important organs : for the 
deputies of the Three Denominations *' hailed the proposed plan as un-* 
exceptionable,** " earnestly hoping that education would be sedulously 
connected with a due regard to the Holy Scriptures ;*' and the Reli- 
gious Freedom Society " viewed, with high satisfaction,'* the conduct of 
the ministry, and '* regarded the regulations with entire approbation;*' 

* On our making some objection or other, his lordship (Lord John Bussell) 
observed : ** We might introduce a Minute to remedy that," or words to that 
efifect. On which, I immediately replied : " Ah ! my lord, that is one of the 
things which we fear — that we may never know what changes, alterations, or 
supposed amendments, may at any time be introduced." "Education :" by 
the Rev. T. Binney, 1847 : Appendix. (The above conversation occurred io 
an interview of the deputation of the Three Denominations with the Premier). 
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and both these bodies prayed the House of Commons to ^' sanction the 
plan and the principle proposed by the Committee of Council."* But, 
in 1847, we see the church upholding the Committee of Council, and 
Dissenters extensively declaring the Committee and its procedures 
"unconstitutional.** Before a measure of so much importance can 
become general, there is little doubt that it must come regularly as a 
Bill before Parliament. The question, however — whether what has been 
done be strictly constitutional or not, it might take all the Judges to 
determine : but, as a strong precedent, the Board of Trade is pointed 
to. That it is constitutional for Pcurliament to discuss and sanction, 
by a regular process, important changes in policy, we know ; and that 
this is the best course we cannot doubt. But the constitutional ques* 
tion is remote, and must stand on its own grounds. It does not affect 
the intrinsic merit or demerit of the ** Minutes ;** — nor does any one 
plead that it touches conscience. If it did, the conscience of differing 
parties must have its revolutions — its oppositions and conjunctions : its 
period must be about twice eight years, for it presented one aspect in 
1839, and the contrary in 1847. Nevertheless !hat the power of 
government, like all other useful powers, requires to be well watched 
guarded, and limited ; we may, with De Tocqueville, readily admit : 
but it is deserving of consideration how far in any case a disposition to 
co-operate would not promise more, for this end, than blank resistance? 
That the full carrying out of the " Minutes" must involve a *^ large 
expenditure of the pubUc money, ^^ there is no doubt : the expense of a 
general and efficient educational system is the vital plea for state- 
aid. The ultimate outlay from the treasury, supposing a general 
system, is calculated by Mr. Edward Baines at nearly £1,750,000 
sterling per annum. Assuming this without further inquiry — what 
then ? Was it ever supposed, either in 1839, or 1847, or at any other 
time, either by those who think that education ought to be a national 
concern, or by strict voluntaries, that the land could be covered with 
efficient schools without a vast amount of money ? If government takes 
no share, the work must still be left undone ; unless there be elsewhere 

* See **The School in its Relations to the State, the Churcb,'and the Congre- 
gation :" 1847 ; commonly quoted as the production of the Secretary of the 
Committee of Council on Education. As a semi-official work, it oertainly shows 
that the Whig government has always aimed at promoting education on liberal 
principles. The Appendix D contains the petitions referred to above and 
others from Protestant Dissenters, in June and July, 1839. 

t Mr. Hallam has remarked, that " even the Cabinet Council is unknown to 
the law, by any distinct character."— « Conatitutional History, Chapter xv. 
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the sinews of this moral warfare against ignorance and demoralisation. 
The money must come, somehow, from the pocket of society. And can 
we calculate on the saving to individuals, to families, to the nation, 
which would accrue from the training of the people in secular know- 
ledge, and in the principles and duties of the Christian religion ? The 
very rivalry of " sects" would prove a stimulus to an efficient inculca- 
tion hoth of general learning and religious obligation ; and both, but 
the latter especially, would strongly tend to private as well as public 
economy. If we have any faith in means, surely the religious educa- 
tion which would be voluntarily offered and accepted as an adjunct to 
provision for that which is secular, might be calculated on as at least 
adapted to promote sobriety, order, industry, forethought, obedience to 
the laws, and general morality — such effects, in short, as the state is 
alone concerned with. The annual cost of our establishments for the 
repression of crime, independently of our judicial system, is estimated^ 
at two millions ; and it is surprising that any should now be found even 
to appear to question whether the sort of popular education which is 
alone possible in this country (an education that shall in some way or 
other contemplate religion as a part of it) would be the means of gradu- 
ally diminishing recklessness and crime, provided such education were 
brought to bear, generally, upon the masses of our rising population. 
Is there not considerable forcJfe in the representation, that " those who 
would create alarm at the expenditure required for an efficient system 
of education, keep out of sight how much the national industry has been 
obstructed by combinations resulting from ignorance* — what has been 
the cost of military establishments for the protection of society in 
periods of turbulence — how many millions have been expended annually 
on those forms of indigence which result from immorality or listless 

* The strike of the Operative Cotton Spinners at Preston, in 1836, of three 
months' duration, is calculated to have been a loss to the town of nearly 
£107.200 ; of which the workmen lost £57,210 ; the masters £45,000; and the 
shopkeepers iS4,986. It was a period of great suffering, from hunger and cold, 
to 5,000 people ; three were believed to have died of starvation ; and there was 
•a considerable access of drunkenness, assault, prostitution, and various kinds of 
disorderly conduct. The streets were crowded with beggars : in hundreds of 
families, almost everything was pawned ; many shopkeepers were nearly 
rained, and a few completely so. (" The School," etc.) Was not this remedy 
worse than the disease ? Would not a mass of workmen on whose childhood 
and youth, some six, seven^ or more years of sound instruction and discipline, 
secular and religious, had been spent, have found some better and more effica- 
cious way of.redressing their grievances ? 
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improvidence — ^how many gaolers, warders, and officers of the hulks, have 
charge of the victims of popular ignorance and excess — how many ships 
are annually freighted with their frightful cargoes to the pandemonium 
of crime in Van Dieman*s Land — and how vast is the outlay which 
sustains the indigence of orphanage and hastardy, of improvident youth, 
sensual maturity, and premature age." 

That the "patronage and influence^* of government must he increased, 
in some form or other, hy every fresh expenditure of the puhlic money, 
it would he idle to deny. Every scheme of popular education, whether 
secular and centralised in the hands of government, or voluntary with 
government aid, hut more especially the former, must he liahle to this 
consequence. Mr. Baines calculates that if 15,000 schools ultimately 
accept aid, there will come under government influence as follows : — 
"Schoohnasters, 15,000; Pensionaries, 1,500; Pupil Teachers, 30,000; 
Stipendiary Monitors, 30,000 ; students in Normal Schools, 4,500 ; 
Workhouse Schoolmasters, etc., 1,000; employed to assist in field- 
gardens, workshops, kitchens, etc ; inspectors, clerks, etc., say 6,000 : 
•—total 88,000 persons.*' But as the candidates may he '* three, five, 
or ten times the numher of those who succeed,'* Mr. Baines estimates 
that 400,000, or 500,000 families would ultimately he hrought under 
the perceptihle operation of government-influence."* That this view 
of the matter, taking it as it stands, is not ill-calculated to produce the 
" alarm" intended, may he admitted. But there are several points in 
mitigation. At all events the influence supposed is largely shared hy 
voluntary societies ; for they have the sole control of the school, with 
all its appointments and dismissals. Masters and pupil-teachers will 
have no other immediate concern with government than to do their 
school-duties ; hut they will have the greatest reason for pleasing the 
school-committees, in all respects ; for these are their constituents with- 
out any responsihility to the state. The link hetween the school and 
the government would he the inspector ; and it has heen intimated, 
qua^i officially, that no inspector ohjectionahle to the voluntary societies 
would he appointed to their school^. That an inspector should, from 
political motives, refuse his share of the certification to a really compe- 
tent schoolmaster does not seem very prohahle. One thing is certain, 
that, in a free country like this, the inspector's dealing would he closely- 
enough watched. The politics of the schoolmaster would he far more 
likely to he influenced hy those of the school-committee, than hy those 
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Alarm to the Nation :" see Leeds Mercury^ Feb. 27, 1847. 
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of the inspector, who would have no shadow of excuse for the slightest 
interference. As for the pupil teachers and monitors, they would he 
too young to he considered in this point of view ; they could have no 
franchise, and could not he politically ohnoxious. If they were taught 
any sort of political philosophy, this would he under the dictation of the 
voluntary society ; as much so as though it did not receive any grant. 
Moreover, there will he time enough to watch the operation of the new 
plan long hefore it can hecome general : for, as Rome was not huilt in 
a day, so thousands of schoolmasters and pupil teachers worthy of pa- 
tronage cannot he made in a parliamentary session. Whatever centrali- 
sation there may he in Downing Street, or Whitehall, is not a law of the 
Medes and Persians. The grants may go on, while the school-executive 
may possihly he modified. The school-system may grow so great as 
to impose too heavy a hurden on the Committee of Council. There 
may he, in process of time, a central Board composed of all parties, as 
in Ireland ; or some form of local organisation : though the state of 
parties among us certainly does not promise much in either of these 
ways at present. Of this, however, we may he assured; that if 
government-influence in its now proposed form and extent he an evil, 
(we speak not here of the religious question,) it is an evil which is hy no 
means likely to he remedied hy the rejection of the ** Minutes, " as a 
whole. One memher of the Parliament of 1847, and only one, repu- 
diated all government-influence. Now, can any man imagine that a 
new Parliament will he of such materials as to carry this principle ? 
That government, whig or conservative, (if the distinction now exists,) 
will he driven, hy the new doctrine, from the determination to promote, 
in some way or other, the education of the working-classes, is surely 
not to he expected. Those who helieve so must have greater faith than 
iaJls to the lot of ordinary mortals. To ahandon all idea of negotiation 
and co-operation, is only to give strength to all that is most dreaded as 
already too strong : — ^it is to court centralisation. 

Another form of the influence and patronage of government which 
has exposed the plan to much animadversion, is the proposal of 
^'opening to such of the pupil teachers as might not display the 
highest qualifications for the office of schoolmaster, hut whose conduct 
and attainments were satisfactory, an opportunity of obtaining employ- 
ment in the pMic service^ under such regulations as may hereafter 
he adopted." It may he said that if the numher of places under 
government is not increased, with any reference to this part of the 
measure, and if the appointments are filled \r^ without distinction of 
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religious or political party, no accession of government-influence will 
ensue ; for the places will be filled up, at all events ; and their being 
filled up to any extent by pupil-teachers will not add numerically to 
the dependants on government : while, on the other hand, government, 
instead of having the sole hand in all the appointments, as before, will 
now act concurrently with the school-committee, whose certificates and 
recommendations will always be required. This reasoning may not 
be altogether without force : but we confess, nevertheless, that, of 
the strictly secular provisions contained in the *' Minutes,'* this has 
struck us all along as one of the most vulnerable— if not of them all 
the most open to popular objection. It was sure to excite strongly the 
prejudice which is widely felt against subordinate placemen and func- 
tionaries of government, as its mere tools and agents. How could you 
expect from such persons, it is asked, an unbiassed vote at an election ? 
for as the ex-pupil teachers, whoever may concur in their appointment, 
will, when once appointed to government-places, be entirely dependants 
on government ; will not this consideration, even in prospect, greatly 
tend to produce, among expectant families and parents, a sense of 
government-influence, and of government-depwidance, injurious to the 
freedom which Englishmen who are true-bom and true-bred, have 
been wont so dearly to cherish ? Such is the objection which, within 
whatever limits it be just or visionary, has been strenuously urged ; 
and it has contributed much towards that accumulation of hostility 
which the secular part of the " Minutes" has encountered. It would 
have been time enough, surely, to have considered of any such 
provision, if at all, after the school-system, as improved, had come 
into somewhat extensive operation. As matters now are, the eflect 
seems likely to be an overstocking of the market in the article of 
pupil-teachers. Many will endeavour to become such, not from any 
preference of the school-teacher's life — ^perhaps rather with the hope 
that they shall not be thought fit for it — while their good conduct and 
their ** attainments" in learning (not in teaching) will entitle them to 
a certain stipend in another, and to them more desirable employment. 
This tendency to form a number of young expectant placemen, 
consciously such, may well admit of doubt as to its propriety ; and 
we are not surprised that this proviso of the " Minutes" has in some 
quarters added greatly to their unpopularity ; and, in others, more favor- 
able to them, has been thought incongruous with the object. 

The objection that the " Minutes" will operate to *^ check or destroy 
voluntary benevolence y** is an objection of the kind which, to be valid. 
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at all, must be valid more or less of all like measures. But assuming 
that government-aid for secular education is admissible if required, we 
only need ask : Is the work to be done, or left undone ? If to be done, 
and done well, will the voluntary principle do it ? We think not. 
Then government must either do all, or some part. Better that 
society should not leave the whole work to government ; and as this 
sentiment prevails, there is so far a stimulus presented to meet, by 
voluntary exertions, any reasonable demands of government as the 
condition of co-operation. Again ; how often are we told that schools 
cannot be built, or carried on, or improved in their organisation, for 
ward of funds.* Government offers — say one-third of the amount for 
the school-building, or for the schoolmaster's salary ; and to aid him 
further by paying his assistants, as well as by granting him a consi- 
deration for teaching them. Government, again, has contributed about 
one-third of the outlay for Normal Schools ; and, under the " Minutes," 
offers to defray from one-half to two-thirds of the expense of their 
maintenance. Now, how can it be said that such aid as alone can 
in many cases render a school, or a good school possible, will arrest 
the flow of private bounty ; which is pledged, by the conditions, to 
contribute jointly for the general object ? So long as the confluence 
of two streams is requisite to render the main river navigable to the 
ocean, which of the two can be dispensed with ? If we take place with 
place — manufacturing, oppidan, rural, maritime, together, surely the 
aid of government may render hopeful (if any thing can) the existence 
of good schools, generally, when without it there would be despair of 
attaining the object. The principle is clearly the same as that of those 
mutual pledges and challenges to generosity, by which objects of less 
magnitude than the present are sometimes accomplished. And where 
the voluntary principle is so practically abundant as to be able to do 
"the whole work, and something more, in its own immediate locality, 
let its superfluous tide be drawn off to aid in fertilizing the arid wastes 
of ignorance allied with a poverty which cannot help itself. The present 
objection is clearly resolvable, ultimately, into the general and abstract 
principle of " non-interference." 

That the measures now proposed for improving the elementary 
school-system by a superior organization will " injure strictly voluntary 
schoolSf** is an objection which we have never heard disputed. It is 
an objection, however, which like others must attach more or less 

* See page 233. 

R 
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to every government-plan for improving schools, in the case of those 
which do not participate in it. Independently of the adventitious 
attraction of situations under government, which of course no voluntary 
society can rival ; the extra expense attaching to the maintenance and 
whole working of schools which repudiate all government-aid, would 
ultimately hecome a most serious obstacle in the way of these schools 
standing their ground in competition with the others : for, instead of 
the old system of monitors '* too young, ill-taught, and unremunerated ;" 
the assisted schools will, one after another, present an array of pupil 
teachers, apprenticed for five years, salaried by the state, (independently 
of its contribution to the master,) and in number possibly as many 
as six in a school of 150 children. How this state of things, between 
schools which accept the proffered aid and those which decline it, 
is regarded in quarters not far from the government, may be gathered 
from the following remarks : "If such disparity should arise from 
the determination of Dissenters to reject the aid of the government, 
this would obviously be a self-inflicted privation, by no means inherent 

in the measure In such a case as the present, the minority 

would simply deprive itself voluntarily of its share of the means 
destined by the state to augment the resources of private charity. It 
is obviously within the power of the minority to show its attachment 
to its own principles, by the increased personal sacrifices of its 
members to fill the void which its rejection has occasioned. But it is 
impossible to admit, as a sufficient objection to the adoption of any 
measure which does not violate the first principles of justice, and 
which the majority conceive tends to the general advantage, the fact 
that a protesting minority claim the highest sanctions for the scruples 
which induced them to undergo privation, or submit to the spoiling of 
their goods for conscience' sake."* 

The idea here is, that the plea of conscience, unless sustained by the 
clear demands of natural right, is not a sufficient counterpoise to certain 
decisions of a free state. A war-tax in the time of invasion, for 
example, though some consciences should be offended at it, would 
stand on a very different footing from laws denying freedom of divine 
worship. In the former case, the claim due to conscience would be, 
to say the least, doubtful — the ends of state peremptory. In the latter 
case, the natural right is clear — the opposing necessities of state either 
non-existing, remote, or disputable. Now, in proportion as any 

* The School, etc. p. 81. 
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given instance evidently approximates more to the latter than to the 
former example, it would surely be wise and just in the government 
to do as little as possible that could have even the appearance of inter- 
fering with conscience. We say this, because we know that the 
reasoning of the above quotation would not be held valid by many, 
if applied to the " Minutes,'* as a whole. There are certain clauses 
affecting religion, which, it is matter of fact, would prevent many from 
applying for aid. Their ground is that the state appears to them, 
in those clauses, assuming the function of a religious administrator ; 
in which capacity, as they allege, they cannot conscientiously recog- 
nise the government by acting in concert with it : in the mean time, 
however desirable for the ends of state the inculcation of religious 
obligation may be, it is quite unnecessary for the state to concern itself 
on this point ; for the voluntary societies have always taught religion, 
and would still teach it, under a solemn sense of obligation so to do, 
80 far as parents may acquiesce. With regard to any of the clauses 
of the *' Minutes,'* other than those immediately relating to religion, 
whether they commend themselves to men*s judgments or not, we do 
not see how they can be said to affect conscience. 

Another objection to the *' Minutes*' which has been much insisted 
on is that they " greatly favour the influence of the Church, and tend 
to create a new and subsidiary ecclesiastical establishment, unjustly 
towards Dissenters,'* That the influence of the Church must be 
augmented by any system of government-aid for education in which 
other bodies either cannot conscientiously, or do not for any cause 
participate, is certain. If we even suppose a plan in which the smaller 
body should universally concur, the larger body would almost neces- 
sarily derive the greater amount of advantage from it : but this bare 
fact could not, in itself, be complained of where the regulations are 
so equal as they are in the " Minutes ;" for the advantage would not 
thus far be disproportionate. It is in the case of the poorer and remoter 
districts, those in which Dissenters are few and feeble, that any govern- 
ment-aid given to schools on the principle of not interfering with the 
rules of the managers, even for the protection of conscience, would operate 
unfairly towards Dissenters, by adding the power and influence of 
money from the general taxation, to uphold and extend the exclusiveness 
already existing on the part of the Church. The schools of the rural dis- 
tricts, especially, the stronghold of the Church as to popular education, 
are already almost entirely in the hands of the clergy. The school 
is identified with the Establishment, and generally on the most secta- 

R 2 
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rian, that is to say exclusive principles. " From these schools the 
children of Dissenters are commonly shut out, unless they suhmit to 
conditions that involve something like 'religious apostasy."** In 
fact, throughout the whole extent to which the ecclesiastical spirit 
predominates, the Church demands of Dissenting parents, as the price 
of their children's secular education, practically nothing more nor less 
than that the children shall renounce the distinctive faith of their 
parents, and hecome proselytes to the Church, This state of things, 
however, is of spontaneous growth, and would not he remedied hy a 
return to the strictly voluntary school principle ; though it is a state 
of things which becomes legitimate matter of public complaint when 
the national purse is opened to sustain it. For whatever form of 
government-aid be adopted, we hold it as indisputable that the educa- 
tion of the people, hy means of the public money, can never be regarded 
as on a just and equal footing, so long as secular education is not 
open to ALL : religious instruction being optional with the 
parents ; who would, with little exception, agree to it in some of 
its forms. 

The exclusive principle has grown up, in elementary schools, from 
1811, when the church saw that she must be an instructress of the 
poor, on the grand scale ; and the matter has not been mended by the 
transcendental notions of the modern high-church party, which have 
filled so many young heads at the University with sublime visions of 
ghostly power. After all the free ideas, free speech, and good cheer 
of College, and the liberalising tendency of science, and of classical 
studies which unlock the records of so many noble sentiments and 
noble struggles for freedom, the young cleric has settled down to his 
curacy, in plain terms, an accomplished bigot : — strange metamor- 
phosis, sometimes ! Combined education of the poor, on the basis of 
religious equality, is not to be heard of. To him, and to his graver 
elders and superiors, the Church alone, but yesterday, was the lawful 
school-mistress of the nation by right divine — and human too, if things 
were as they " ought to be," and according to palmy and mediaeval visions. 
The utmost that could be conceded to Dissenters was, combined educa- 
tion on the basis of toleration, as proposed in Sir James Graham's Bill 
of 1843. The present " Minutes of Council'* are a very distinct' 
indication, from authority, of some increased relaxation of the claim 
of the Church to be the sole administratrix of the national education. 

• " Cahn Thoughts j" by Heury Dunn : 1847 ; p. 27. 
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For it is certain that, in the ** Minutes," this claim is definitively set 
aside by the government ; and so far as secular education is concerned, 
very fairly : not indeed on the principle of combined education and 
religious equality, as proposed by the government for normal schools 
in 1839 ; but on that of equality and separate education — and this 
with the avowed acquiescence if not approbation of the heads of the 
Church, in whatever light the concession may appear to the more 
decided Tractarians. 

So far — in harmony with the principles of the grant-system, some- 
thing more has been gained towards political equality ; (for we speak 
not here of the religious conditions of the Minutes, as relating to the 
acts of Dissenters ;) but when the already existing resources of the 
established Church are taken into account, consisting not only in 
more or less influence over the wealth of the nobility and gentry 
throughout the whole land, but also in the annual revenue which 
she draws from the country; it is evident that, in many places, 
the "Minutes," notwithstanding their impartiality, must operate in 
practice with great inequality on communities whose resources, even 
for the important object of education, are subject to the drawback 
occasioned by the maintenance of their own religious worship and 
institutions. The exclusiveness of the Church, generaUy, will no doubt 
often place Dissenters at great odds in their efforts to maintain the 
ground which is due to them ; and in this exclusiveness the Church is 
supported by the " Minutes." It is true that they do offer payment 
to pupil teachers, or monitors, and gratuities to masters and mis- 
tresses for teaching them, without demanding any corresponding sum 
from the school-fund : but it is here supposed that a school is already 
in existence ; and, where the " Minutes" offer all their benefits, that 
the school is as good as the old system would allow. No provision is 
made for a supply of schools to those neighbourhoods which are the 
most destitute of means. In not a few cases, the ** Minutes" will 
save the pockets of the rich ; who might easily, had they been liberally 
disposed, have raised for an improved organisation of their schools the 
amount which will now be received from the public taxation. So far 
the " Minutes" will do something like ** carrying coals to Newcastle ;" 
while, again, in other quarters, their fair and equal dealing, in the 
details, will frequently not be imlike that of the " London Tavern," 
which, according to the old saying, is " open to all" — to all who can 
pay. 

In neighbourhoods where there is but one day-school, and that of 
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the Establishment, the Sunday Schools also of Dissenters will have to 
contend against signal and unfair disadvantanges.* Already it has 
generally been the case that children attending the National Schools 
must at least conform, in the school, to the Establishment, if not also 
attend Church and its Sunday school on the Sunday. The government, 
indeed, it is well-known, would desire to " sanction and encourage such 
arrangements as may provide for the admission of children not of the 
Church of England, without any requirements inconsistent with the 
rights of conscience: " but the government does not '* enforce such 
arrangements, "f Under the "Minutes," it is evident that the induce- 
ments held out to parents for their children to become, if possible, sti- 
pendiary pupil-teachers or monitors, will add the motive of pecuniary 
gain to that of having their children educated. It is true, we have 
decided evidence that ** whenever the managers are disposed to permit 
the apprenticeship, in a Church of England school, of a scholar whose 
parents do not belong to the Church, their Lordships have no desire to 
fetter their discretion in that respect, and would acquiesce in any reason- 
able arrangement that might be made between the managers and the 
parents :'* j; but although this supposed case does illustrate the liberal 
feeling of the government, it only admits of being regarded, surely, 
as a pleasing hypothesis. Its realisation could be secured only by a 
greater separation between what is secular and what is religious, in 
Church schools ; and by a protective regulation from the authority of 
the state : nothing short of this would avail. 

To the extent that the government identifies itself with the religious 
teaching, in any educational arrangements, it may be said (as has been 
alleged in many public meetings) that there is an " extension of the 
principle of ecclesiastical establishments." This undoubted fact would 
be more striking to the public, if the schoolmaster were a clergyman or 
minister receiving pay from the state, in schools where the government 
made itself a co-administrator of the religUms instruction,^ But if the 

* Compulsory instruction in religious forms, and compulsory attendance at 
any Sunday school or place of Dirine worship, were expressly guarded against, 
so far M the government was concerned, by the "Minute** of the 3rd of 
December, 1839. 

t "The Schoor* etc. p. 46. 

X Ibid. p. 45. 

§ The Bishop of Exeter's Motion (June 11, 1847) that " persons in Deacon's 
orders, should not be ineligible to receive payment as schoolmasters" was with- 
drawn, being opposed by the government; who maintained that no person in 
** holy orders " ought to have the schoolmaster's stipend, as the grant voted for 
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government, acting according to the spirit of the original rule of an 
exclusively secular inspection, were to refrain altogether from identify- 
ing itself in any way with the religious administration of the school, so 
as to concern itself only with the secular teaching, and with payment on 
account of it alone : in this case, whether the schoolmaster were in "holy 
orders" or " pretended holy orders,'* or not, would he of no consequence to 
the princi'ple. The government jurisdiction and payment would then only 
have respect to his secular duties. Considering the degree of willingness 
which the Whig government has manifested to promote education on 
liberal principles, and even to recognise the distinction between what is 
secular and what is religious, it is the more remarkable that the govern- 
ment should, on the present occasion, have advanced another step in 
identifying itself with religion : more especially that it should have at 
least shown the appearance of doing so in the case of Dissenting 
schools — a feature of the plan which, if not removed, would no doubt 
prove fatal to its reception in many quarters where the principle of govern- 
ment-aid is admitted. No one has ever questioned that religion would 
have been taught by all the existing voluntary societies, as an important 
part of Education, though not one word had been said on the subject in 
the " Minutes." 

It is true that, in schools connected with the Church of England, the 
principle of joint regulation of the religious instruction by the govern- 
ment and the school managers, is not novel. The original rule with 
regard to inspection, indeed, was that '* the inspector shall not be 

AUTHORISED TO EXAMINE INTO THE RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION GIVEN 

IN THE SCHOOLS.*' * It had been well if this regulation had never 
been swerved from. Had the spirit of it ruled throughout, it might 
have proved the palladium of religious liberty, in education, to all de- 
nominations — a sign and a pledge that the government would in no way 
identify itself with religion in the school. But the Church invited this 
identification, and the government yielded. The archbishops drew up 
the instructions to the inspectors, and those instructions, as was to be 
anticipated, showed how truly the " National Society '* was a Society 
limited, as to the objects of its benevolence, to one Christian denomina- 

carrying out the *' Minutes " was voted exclusively for education, and not for 
the purposes of the Church. The Bishop of Norwich also disapproved of the 
Motion. This prelate, wiser for his Church than some of his brethren, called 
upon the clergy, in his charge of 1838, to relinquish the claim to the exclusive 
guidance of Education ; and to consider of uniting in the work with members of 
" other flocks." 

* Minute of 24th September, 1839. 
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tion only.* Less fault could have been found on this account, had 
the Society not received public money without making exception in 
favor of the children of persons pleading conscientious objections.^ The 
exclusiveness of the Society was further confirmed by the entire control 
given to the Church over the inspectors. The government has so far 
consulted the feelings of the Dissenting bodies in general, as to intimate 
that, on the precedent of the British Society, no inspector shall be 
appointed to their schools who has not their confidence : but, in the 
National Schools, not only may the archbishops appoint — they may also 
dismiss, at anytime, by the mere withdrawal of their further concurrence. J 
Under such circumstances, it might fairly be supposed that inspection 
would be in some danger of degenerating into little more than a some- 
what ingenuous piece of autobiography ; unless the rivalry of " sects " 
should furnish a sufficient antidote. 

The final objection is that which has still more immediate relation to 
** religion and conscience,** It is well known that the mass of Congre- 
gational Dissenters (who may be said to include the Independent and 
the Baptist denominations)§ agree with some other Christian Bodies in 
maintaining the principle that the State ought not to exercise any juris- 
diction over Eeligion, excepting only as a protector of the rights of 
conscience. On the other hand, the most enlightened advocates of 
Establishments admit that the New Testament itself makes no demand, 
or provision for the incorporation of Christianity with the civil power ;|| 

* "The inspectors will inquire with especial care, how far the doctrines and 
principles of the Church, are instilled into the minds of the children." — See 
Minutes of 1839-40, p. 32. 

t It may be safely said that the British Schools do not inculcate the principles 
of any particular church ; and it is believed that Dissenting Schools in general 
are formed nearly on the same model. We may assuredly venture to say 
that, in no Dissenting School even belonging to those who go so far as to 
resolve on entire independence of state -connexion and control, would any child 
be debarred from secular education by the religions instruction being made 
compulsory, great as is the importance they attach to the combination. Such a 
procedure occurring, would, if known, no doubt excite universal reprobation. 

I Minute of August, 1840. 

§ The Congregational Union, indeed, includes only Independents; the 
Baptisis having their own Union: but though the term Congregational is 
commonly synonymous with Independent, the Church government of the Baptists 
is equally CongregationaL 

II " A religious establishment is no part of Christianity." — Falet. This 
celebrated writer remarks that the single end which ought to be proposed by a 
religious establishment is ''the preservation and conmiunication of religious 
knowledge. Every other idea, and every other end that have been mixed with 
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an alliance which was unknown during the first three centuries. More- 
over, it is evident that wherever any form of it is so allied, there cannot 
be a perfect Equality of rights and privileges — unless, indeed, all forms 
of Christianity, and all religions, were equally allied ; and this with the 
concurrence of all religious parties in the state. Such an idea, however, 
is precluded in this country, if not by the opinions of Churchmen gene- 
rally, at least by those of a numerous class of Dissenters, who are known, 
for the most part, to regard the entire separation of religion from the 
province of government as a fundamental principle, based upon the 
nature, the object, and the whole spirit of Christianity, and on the 
declaration of its Founder — ** My kingdom is not of this world." We 
see therefore one party — not able, with the slightest show of reason, to 
urge any plea for the alliance of Christianity with the state, stronger 
than that of human discretion — judging an establishment to be the best 
instrument for "the preservation and communication of religious know- 
ledge : " while the other party is found urging the claim that religion 
shall be wholly unmixed with the function and patronage of the civil 
magistrate, as a claim blending itself closely with the very essence of 
Christianity, the rights of conscience, and rational civil liberty. 

It would seem to follow, even on the principle of the most expedient 
method for ** the preservation and communication of religious know- 
ledge," which is the principle of Paley, that the time may come, in any 
country, when religious knowledge may be better ** preserved and com- 
municated " without the state-alliance, than with it ; according to the 
system finally determined on in the United States of America. On 
this principle, especially as blended with another — the unquestionable 
principle that the more a people can govern themselves, or the less 
that it is necessary for a government to do, the better — the true ends 
of all government, human and divine, may come to be best promoted by 
religion being more and more withdrawn from the support and alliance 
of the state ; even though there may have been a time (such for 
instance as that of the Eeformation) when the authority of govern- 
ment in religion may have been useful, in dealing with elements which 
might hardly admit of an immediate transition from a high spiritual 
despotism to the perfect freedom of religion. That we are now in a 

this, as the makiog of the Church an engine, or even an ally of the state, con- 
verting it into the means of strengthening or of diffusing influence, or regarding 
it as a support of regal in opposition to popular forms of government, have 
served only to debase the institution, and to introduce into it numerous abuses 
and corruptions." — ^Faley's Moral and Political Philosophy; Book vi. ch. 10. 
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▼ery altered state of things is evident. The Church of the Refor- 
mation, viewed as national, has suffered by the progress of the 
right of private judgment, of which she was so noble an example. 
The heterogeneous elements of doctrine and discipline which the 
Church now embraces within her own pale — the extension of the voluntary 
and the popular principle in her administration, on the one hand ; and 
the access of the ecclesiastical and exclusive spirit on the other, 
harmonizing so little, in some important respects, with the spirit of the 
age — the increasing difficulty and incongruity which must present 
themselves in legislating for the Church in a Parliament which, in the 
progress of civil and religious rights, must be calculated on as liable 
to include, along with sincerely attached Churchmen, emancipated 
Dissenters of different theological opinions, emancipated Catholics, 
emancipated Jews, and others who, if to be called Churchmen at all, are 
only such because they are neither Jews, Catholics, nor Dissenters — and, 
lastly, the earnest conviction, and the organized and growing agency, 
which exist in a portion of the nonconformist body against the principle 
of all religious establishments :— elements such as these — so chaotic — so 
jarring, can hardly fail, surely, and possibly at no very distant time, 
to produce some considerable changes. The strange battle of religious 
principles which must, some day or other, be fought and decided, seems 
foreshadowed by the conflicting theories and hopes which men, on all 
sides, entertain — some claiming for the Church, alone, the continued 
patronage of the state — others advocating state-alliance with all forms 
of religion, by new endowments — others, again, asserting the separation 
of the Church from the State — a fourth party willing to see all endowed 
but Boman Catholics and Unitarians — some cherishing, as a millennial 
vision, the hope of a revived dominion of the priest-caste, in the form 
of Anglicanism borrowing largely from Home — others beholding with 
dread, or with desire, in every passing event, the harbinger of nothing 
short of the coming reign of Bomanism itself. 

But in reference to the " Minutes" on Education, the practical inference 
from the opinions of large bodies who dissent from the Church of England 
is, that so long as, in their judgment, the government appears to pro- 
pose blending itself with the religious administration of their schools, it 
virtually pronounces their exclusion from all participation of the grant.* 
It is to be regretted, therefore, that the precedent already existing in 

* This express view of the subject has been constantly taken, in resolutions 
and petitions. Of course we do not here speak of those who are prepared to 
reject government-aid for education under an^ circumstances. 
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the case of the British and Foreign School Society, of requiring no 
Report whatever concerning the religious department of instruction, 
should not have heen strictly adhered to in reference at least to Dis- 
senting schools ; hut that their managers should he required to " certify 
that the religious knowledge of the pupil-teachers and stipendiary 
monitors is satisfactory to them ; '* and that these young persons " have 
been attentive to their religious duties,"* 

This requirement, it is true, may appear small, and in some respects 
the very reverse of ohjectionable, as manifesting the concern of the 
government for the inculcation of religious obligation : hut all who 
have watched the educational controversy must have seen that the plea 
so generally urged against this part of the " Minutes,** has heen that 
** principle is at stake" — a plea the illustration of which, would require 
the whole history of Puritanism, Nonconformity, and Dissent, or rather 
of Protestantism itself. However, he this plea solidly founded, or he 
it a mere fastidious scruple — politically it ought to avail : it should he 
admitted at least as a claim (in parliamentary or legal phrase) for 
** relief to tender consciences.** Not that it is easy for the dispassionate 
reader of the " Minutes ** to deny that they, at all events, furnish 
an example of progression in the equalisation of rights. The party 
whom the " Schism Bill" but for the death of Queen 'Anne, would 
have prohibited from instructing youth ; and whose illustrious ornament, 
Dr. Doddridge, was prosecuted for so doing, in a subsequent reign ;1[ 
are now not only not persecuted for educating, or merely " tolerated" 
to do so : — the government, now, first oflfers them aid in building 
their schools, and afterwards in rendering them more efficient ; and on 
the same general terms which regulate its dealing with the schools 
of the Church itself ; but with a difference in the way of concession to 
the claim of Dissenters, to have the sole management of what relates to 

* See pp. 228, 229. 

t **No sooner was he settled at Northampton, than a prosecution was 
commenced against him in the Ecclesiastical Coort by some dignitaries of the 
Church of England, for teaching an academy. Several gentlemen of the 
Established Church of considerable rank and public characters, warmly declared 
their disapprobation of it. Nay, the very person in whose name the prosecution 
was carried on came to the doctor to assure him of his abhorrence of it, and to 
know whether he could, being then churchwarden, refuse to sign the present- 
ment But the clergy seemed determined to carry on the prosecution with 
vigour.'* At the instance of *' some persons of rank and influence who had 
access to his majesty, (George 11.) a stop was, by his express order, put to the 
prosecution.** — Life of Doddridge, by Job Orton. 
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religion in their own hands, within the school. For though, as we think, 
unnecessarily for the end, and unfortunately — ^hecause, as a vast number 
of Nonconformists allege, inconsistently with their avowed scruples 
respecting any approach towards a real or ostensible recognition of the 
authority of government in the direction of religion — the government 
does propose to stand at the school-door, as it were, and ask the one 
sole question of the managers ''whether they themselves are satisfied with 
the youthful pupil-teachers or monitors, as to religious knowledge and 
religuras duties :'* this is really the whole amount of the diflBculty of 
which we now speak. The government neither prescribes the kind of 
religious instruction, nor examines into it by the inspector : the govern- 
ment does not enter the school for these purposes. Again ; in the 
recommendations necessary both for obtaining grants in aid of the 
salaries of masters and mistresses of schools, and retiring pensions, 
nothing is said, in the " Minutes,** on the subject of religion ; the only 
requirement being the general report of the inspector, and the certifi- 
cates of the school-managers as to '' character, conduct, and attention 
to duties.** 

It is certainly much to be wished that this latter style of certification 
should be adopted as sufficient also in the case of pupil-teachers and 
monitors. And as separate ** Minutes*' are spoken of as forthcoming for 
the aid of education in Eoman Catholic schools, it would even be well 
if the opportunity could be taken of dealing with Dissenting schools 
also by separate "Minutes;** all regulations respecting the religious 
instruction being omitted, in both cases ; and, in place of them, a state- 
ment being introduced setting forth that the grant is given in aid of 
general or secular education. That such an alteration would have a 
considerable effect in conciliating co-operation in the case of those who 
do not repudiate all government-aid for education, we doubt not : for it 
can hardly fail to be admitted that the present measure, whatever 
collateral objections not affecting religion it may be thought to involve, 
is in its general character much more liberal than Sir James Graham *s 
Bill ; and is more practically applicable to our existing social and 
educational condition, than any measure which has previously been 
proposed. 

We cannot but persuade ourselves that the government will sooner 
or later modify the " Minutes,** at least so far as to omit the clauses 
which relate to religion in the schools of Dissenters. A concession 
so limited — so safe — so harmless to other parties — so reason- 
able in itself — so much in harmony with precedent — so adapted 
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to disarm opposition — so necessary to promote the grand object — so 
much to be expected^ let us say, from Lord John Russell's Admi- 
nistration, and so likely to abate some of the strongest prejudices 
which the '* Minutes " have excited against that administration, ought 
not to be refused. 

Let us suppose this concession fully granted: will it have the 
effect of so far removing objection to the " Minutes," as at once to 
induce those who have previously opposed them, generally to acquiesce 
and to share in their operation ? This, with the facts before us, we 
cannot anticipate. But that a considerable effect would ultimately be 
produced, we repeat our conviction. The main obstacles to universal 
co-operation in a system of national education, are the theory of 
absolute voluntaryism on the one hand, and the exclusiveness of the 
Church on the other. We do not see that the latter need be 
supposed to affect the consciences of Dissenters, so far as concerns 
their own schools and their own agency : but the former, of course, 
renders all measures of government, and all ** modification ** of them, 
hopeless as to effect in removing objection ; for the theory is against 
all state-measures for education whatever. The weight of character 
and the zeal which have been embarked in upholding this theory, 
and the sacrifices which it must confessedly involve in practice, are, as 
none can doubt, a sufficient guarantee for the sincerity of its advo- 
cates. But, considering the past opinions (so different from this theory) 
which many of them have held, and the present views of duty which 
many entertain as to the mode of endeavouring to carry forward, in this 
country, the tendencies of the Reformation ; it is likely that the abstract 
principle may ultimately resolve itself into the effect of a conviction that 
no unobjectionable scheme of education can be framed, in this country, 
on account of the influence of the church-establishment. For that men 
such as some of those who take up the extreme abstract principle can 
deliberately maintain it, irrespectively of all consideration, whatever, of 
all possible methods — limits — countries — events — times — circum- 
stances : — this does seem to us no small marvel ! We are hardly 
willing to suppose that such men can have thus crossed the Rubicon, 
and declared against all conceivable national measures for aiding the 
education of the poor. Yet we have heard the extreme theory strenuously 
maintained, both in public and in private — a theory which, like many 
others that have gained currency, from some conjunctures in the political 
and moral world, is destined, we are persuaded, only to have its day. 
That, on the other hand, in the quarters in which this theory has been 
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asserted, the Churcli, deservedly or not, has come in for a handsome 
share of the credit of much that has been deemed most objectionable in 
the *' Minutes," and that the anti-establishment principle has thereby 
received an accession, in numbers and in zeal, must be known to all 
who take an interest in passing events. 

But it should be remembered that the plea of conscience is not want- 
ing for the exclusiveness of the Church. It was stated in Parliament, on 
high authority, that many of the clergy feel themselves conscientiously 
bound to require, from all the scholars in their schools, that they shall be 
instructed in the Catechism and the Liturgy ; and it is well-known that 
attendance at Church, and in its Sunday-school, are also not un&equently 
made conditions of secular education. No similar plea, we are convinced, 
is ever urged in Dissenting Schools : we should be truly sorry if it were ; 
and if there were any occasion for it. Conscience means, or ought to 
mean, a paramount sense of moral obligation : but if conscience had 
never been of morbid growth, there would have been less persecution 
between those who avowedly belong to the same Master. The plea of con- 
science, however, may be difficult to deal with, provided that men do not 
conscientiously interfere with the rights of their neighbour : for to test the 
genuineness of this plea is often beyond human sagacity. But, at all 
events, society is not called upon to admit the plea of conscience, as a 
sufficient argument for disregarding mutual rights. Conscience ought 
not to be set up in the form of religious obligation, against natural law. 
If neither the pride of superiority, nor the passion for a dominion which 
brooks no exception, nor any form of selfism— but the stern sense of 
duty and conscience refuses any separation of secular from religious 
education, and dictates the shutting out of poor children who have no 
other school to go to, from the light of knowledge, altogether : then the 
same stern sense of duty and conscience ought also to refuse to take 
money which comes from all, even from these very same poor children 
themselves, in the way of indirect taxation : the same stern sense of 
duty and conscience ought to dictate homage to the sanctity of natural 
right ; for it is the law of nature and society, that what all provide, all 
should be entitled to share. 

It may be granted, indeed, that while, in strictly voluntary schools, 
exclusiveness might be regretted as sectarian, it could not be said to 
infringe any direct social or political claim; but in schools supported 
by the public money, to condemn a child to ignorance by the same 
exclusiveness, is an act of injustice. The '* hardship** of such a case 
was distinctly admitted by the govttniment, in interviews with the 
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deputations above referred to ; and we are glad to see the sense which 
the government entertains of it expressed in a declaration which may be 
taken as official : ** If it should be found, that, in any parish, a Church 
of England school alone exists, that this school is aided by the govern- 
ment, and that there are communicants of dissenting congregations too 
poor to provide for the education of their children, and who cannot 
conscientiously permit them to attend a school in which instruction in 
the Catechism and Liturgy is required from all the scholars ; it would 
become their lordships to inquire, whether the managers of the school 
feel themselves under the obligation of duty to enforce this condition. 
Such a result would be to be regretted, and it is believed would be rare ; 
but if it existed, it would become the government to deliberate in what 
way education could be provided for the children of religious parents, 
who conscientiously objected to permit their children to be taught the 
Catechism and Liturgy of the Church."* 

The concession of the government to expunge the clauses in the 
** Minutes'* affecting religion in Dissenting schools, would be a concession, 
as already intimated, by no means interfering with the rights of others ; 
nor would it tend to exclusiveness : while it would have the grace of pay- 
ing due homage (due because just) to what half a million of peaceable 
citizens have solemnly declared to be, in their judgment, the direct claim 
of conscience. In this declaration, all their petitions concurred ; and this 
was the stronghold of the remonstrances against the measure, put forth 
even by those who reject all government-aid. This concession granted — 
incomparably the greatest objection which has been brought against 
the " Minutes " would be removed. For there is a difference, surely, 
between any arrangements which the government may have made with 
the Church, to which arrangements Dissenters are well-known to be no 
party, whatever — nay, which are known to be contrary to their economic 
theory of religion-j- — and arrangements in which they unite, by a series 
of concurrent acts, with the government, in their own schools. That 
the state should afresh identify itself with the Church, in the matter of 
religion, by the school-system, however objectionable to Dissenters, 
cannot morally implicate them. It does not appear why they should 
not negotiate with the government respecting their own schools, apart 
from all reference to the Church-establishment. 

Suppose the government willing to aid the schools of Dissenters, as 

♦ " The School'* etc. p. 77. 

t The Wesleyans are of course not here included, who are ** Nonconfor- 
mists," but who do not adopt the namie of ** Dissenters.** 
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schools "for all *'— schools in which secular education is so admi- 
nistered as that it may he received alone, at the option of parents* — the 
government demanding no right of supervision or cognisance of the 
religious department, hut merely the right of inspecting the secular in- 
struction and general discipline, as an appropriate condition of receiving 
aid : — would Dissenters he responsihle, on the principles of any fair 
common sense casuistry, for the transactions of government with regard 
to the Church-schools ; or for what the Church, on her part, might 
choose to do in the way of their internal arrangements l-f It is true 
that, as citizens of the state. Dissenters might still feel it to he their 
duty to pronounce and to remonstrate against any arrangements (either 
in reference to the Church or to other hodies, or to any point whatever) 
which might, in their judgment, he opposed to the principles of civil 
or religious liherty, or otherwise tend to mischief ; and we see not that 
it would he at all inconsistent for them so to do : — hut how, without 
heing themselves a party to such arrangements. Dissenters could with 
any show of justice he held responsible for them— or how the ** Minutes," 
in themselves, could any longer he fairly said to present harriers to 
consciencef we think is so far from heing obvious, that the proof would 
he no easy matter — indeed, on any sound principles, as commonly 
admitted, impracticable. 

The state of things we have supposed, would be merely a return to 
the principles which have regulated the grant-system for school-buUd- 
ing. The religious question would remain as it has stood in British 
schools ; which have been so extensively identified with the bounty and 
the agency of Dissenters. We are aware, indeed, that the rule of 
government, still existing, though not stated in the new " Minutes," to 
grant aid only to schools in which the Holy Scriptures are read, has 
been objected to as an instance of government-interference with religion. 
It has been defended, on the general principle of recognising the fact 
that the Bible is the book of the religion which prevails in our country. 
The objection, strange as it may appear to some, has, we know, been 
made with the best motives. But granting that, on the whole, it is 
better that the government should only require a strict moral discipline, 
in schools, leaving every thing else to private arrangement ; never- 

* Nothing being required of children " to which parents, on religions 
grounds, object." See Minute of Committee of Council on Education ; Dec. 
3, 1839. 

t This supposed responsibility, however, has been asserted by some who 
oppose all government-aid. ^ 
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theless it is evident that, with regard to Dissenters, the above regulation 
is totally inoperative. It has no effect, whatever, in respect to the reli- 
gious instruction : it causes nothing to be done that would not be done 
without it. In the " Minutes," on the contrary, Dissenters are directly 
required to do what many conscientiously object to : hence a strong 
reason for their modification. In all schools established by Wesleyans, 
and by Dissenters of the Three Denominations, the Scriptures are intro- 
duced under a sense of duty. The Deputies of the latter body, in their 
petition to Parliament, in 1839, ** earnestly hope that the education of 
the population, Jewish and Christian, will be sedulously connected with 
a due regard to the Holy Scriptures." Jews and Eoman Catholics are 
differently situated, with respect to the Scriptures, or the ** authorised 
version," from Dissenters ; and should grievance arise, on this account, 
to the above or other bodies, we should see no inconsistency in those 
who felt themselves and their own acts perfectly untouched by any 
rule the government might choose to lay down for itself, interesting 
themselves, if necessary, in asserting the rights of their feUow-citizens. 
That there is the parallelism which some maintain, we do not see, 
between paying ministers of religion, expressly and solely for their 
spiritual labours — and paying schoolmasters a part of their salary, for the 
common object of general education ; an object defined by an inspection 
and a supervision strictly limited to what is secular, in schools in which 
a voluntary society raises the funds out of which a large proportion of 
the school-maintenance is derived, and entirely manages the religious 
department. The former makes a church-establishment : the latter, a 
school-system in which there is a division of agency, of contribution, 
and of interest. 

Desirable, nevertheless, as a purely voluntary school-system is, on 
many grounds, and much, as we may wish the day should come, were it 
possible, when there might be a safe return to it ; present circumstances 
appear to indicate that multitudes of the rising race, of this^and the 
coming age, must, if at all, be rescued from the terrible consequences 
of growing up in ignorance, by means of aid from the national resources. 
The best mode of doing this, in the abstract, might be the question if 
a new country were to be founded ; but the question now is, what can 
be done in a country like ours, in which we find already in existence so 
many conflicting elements ? All events — all voices, unite in saying that 
if any national system at all is practicable, it must be one which includes 
the agency of voluntary societies. The ** Minutes" may not be all that 
could be wished, even with the omission of the religious condition which 
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lias been alluded to : but surely they would be better than the ** evils 
of popular ignorance.*' It is much to be regretted that a portion of 
the energies which have been spent in the hopeless task of attempting to 
induce the government to abandon, for the future, all concern whatever in 
the instruction of the people, had not been directed towards negociation. 
Had a decided movement of this sort emanated horn the Three Deno- 
minations, and made itself understood in the Committee of the British 
and Foreign School Society, (and perhaps we may say in the Wesleyan 
body also,) there can be little doubt that a sufficient amount of opinion 
would have been presented to the government, to induce the withdrawal 
of the most objectionable part of the "Minutes." This has been 
believed on all sides. On the other hand, the late decision of the 
constituents of the British and Foreign School Society, by a large 
majority,* against the principle of rejecting all government-aid, has 
rendered the extreme principle even more hopeless of triumph than 
before. 

If, however, it should so be, that the government should determine 
on making no further concession, whatever, to the scruples of Dissen- 
ters — not even the described modification of the " Minutes*' — ^it will, 
no doubt, be very extensively believed that the government is too far 
committed to the principle of a religious establishment, even in the 
school-system, to allow it to propound national measures for education 
that shall be strictly just towards the civil and religious rights of all. 
The consequences will be, if we mistake not, a resolute sacrifice of 
advantages on the part of Dissenters, founded on the conviction that 
their principles, alone, are truly compatible with rational freedom, and 
rational equality ; and that their mission to society is more and more 
clearly defined, by every new revelation of the antagonism of the 
principle of the State-Church, as now existing, to the liberal and equal 
working of the civil government. That the above result is to be 
anticipated, events are daily showing. 

But for the sake of the great object of having an instructed people, 
we trust that, sooner or later, the most serious obstacles to co- 
operation will be removed from the plans of government ; even though 
room should still be left for change and improvement. A great 

* June 1, 1847. A second resolution was proposed at this meetisg by Mr. 
Swaine, and seconded by the author of these pages, recommendlDg the Com- 
mittee to use their influence with the Government to obtain a modification of the 
*' Minutes," such as has been described above. It was understood, however, 
that the Committee would do so of their own accord. 
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distinction should be made, surely, for the sake of the object — between 
objections directly affecting conscience, and objections which may 
fairly be otherwise resolved. The object is so important, in itself, that 
it may well admit of any surrender of prejudice which is not a compro- 
mise of principle. Whatever elements of evil there may be abroad, 
they are likely to be far more dangerous in an ignorant, than in an 
instructed population. There is a revival of the claim of spiritual 
authority among Protestants, (or such as have been so called,) which 
may not unreasonably be looked on with some apprehension, lest it 
should, in time, assume a formidable growth ; but which will be 
furthered, rather than checked, by any cause which would place at 
disadvantage the educational efforts of those who would add, to the 
secular instruction of the school, their own voluntary inculcation of 
principles more in harmony with the freedom of our country. The 
spectre of ghostly dominion, which seemed laid for ever among the 
ruined monasteries which tell the traveller what once was, has re- 
appeared among us, disturbing the quiet of the church, and threat- 
ening, if possible, to overawe once more the mind of the nation. 
Many children will imbibe all they will know of religion, from those 
who would add anguish to a mother's grief, by pronouncing her babe 
unfit for Christian burial, if not baptized by one who claims to be in 
the line of the ** apostolical succession," transmitted through such 
channels as Boniface the Sixth, Benedict the Ninth, and (on the eve 
of the Reformation) Roderic Borgia. The tendency of this spirit is 
evidently to substitute, in the youthful mind, a slavish and craven 
submission to authority — more especially ecclesiastical — for a free, 
intelligent, and manly obedience, to laws human and divine. No 
wonder that Rome should paint to herself visions ! Surely every effort 
should be made by those who are most watchful of any tendencies 
apparently adverse to liberty, to obtain, if possible, a platform of 
agency on which they can most hopefully contribute to the general 
instruction of the public mind — rather than leave the uncultivated 
spaces of the land to the chance of being sown with seeds which they 
themselves are the foremost to judge likely to produce fruits unfriendly 
to the freedom of our common country. — Come what may, we had better 
have a population capable of thought and reflection, than one whose 
ignorance should make it a passive and easy victim to any kind of pre- 
vailing evil influences. 
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Since the above pages were printed, the author is glad (in common 
no doubt with many others who think that the State may properly aid 
Education) to find that, in answer to the questions of Sir De Lacy 
Evans, in the House of Commons, (June 25th.,) the Prime Minister 
has intimated that a modification of the ''Minutes,'* so far as they 
affect Dissenters, will be acceded to, in reference to any future grants 
which may be voted for schools ; though " those of the present year 
will be made strictly according to the declarations stated in the House 
when the vote was passed." The omission from the " Minutes," of those 
clauses which, in the judgment of many Nonconformists, demanded 
conditions inconsistent with their principles, will certainly, when it 
comes into operation, remove the strongest of all the objections that 
have been urged against the measure. How far this step will induce 
co-operation with the Government, remains to be seen. The delay in the 
working of the relief thus secured to those who felt the above clauses 
to be a barrier to application for grants, is the more to be regretted, 
because it is now evident that had a united effort been made to obtain 
the modification^ before the vote was passed, such effort would have 
proved successful. Lord John Eussell also expressed the willingness of 
the Government to adopt certain means which appear likely to encourage 
** National Schools" to be more national, because less exclusive, than 
the " National Society" — by admitting the children of Dissenters to the 
schools, without compelling them to learn the " Catechism." What- 
ever be the results, the disposition thus manifested by the Government 
towards reasonable concessions, is a mark of progress in the principles 
of civil and religious liberty ; and the Government will receive credit 
for it, from candid minds. 
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A. p. 115. 

The author must content himself with a very brief notice of the educational 
controversy in which Mr. Edward Baines, Jun., of Leeds, has taken so prominent 
a part That gentleman's " Letters to Lord John Russell" on " State Education/ ' 
may safely be pronounced to have exhausted the argument on his own side of 
the question, and to have left those who agree with him in maintaining the 
doctrine that States ought not to have anything to do with promoting the educa- 
tion of the People^ nothing further to say or to desire. It must be admitted that 
the author of these Letters has shown a command over the sources of statistical 
information, and an acquaintance with the practical science of the subject, 
not commonly found, and which have g^ven him a great advantage over some 
of his opponents and reviewers. Nor is he less distinguished by the style 
of his writing, on a theme some parts of which are wont to be thought dry and 
unattractive enough by the ordinary reader. Luminous, eloquent, popular, 
admirable for skill and tact— earnest and ardent, sometimes humorous, but free 
from that sort of dogmatism which offends good taste, and prejudiaes the reader, 
these Letters have no doubt produced a far greater effect than anything else 
which has been written on the subject ; and they have decided the form of the 
opposition which the recent " Minutes of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion" have encountered: — not modification^ but rejection being the characteristic 
of the movement ; on the principle that " the state ought to have no concern, 
whatever, with the education of the people." 

The summary of Mr. Baines's views may be given as follows : " State 
education is wrong in principle" — there is not " the alleged necessity for 
committing the education of the people into the hands of Government" — it is 
not said " that we have no deficiency in the means of education ; '* but there is 
reason to believe ** that the deficiency is not great" — " the people are able to 
supply the deficiency with the utmost possible ease, and they are actually 
doing it with very great rapidity" — '* education is not so inefficient as often 
represented ; its quality is in course of rapid improvement, and is more likely 
to improve, if lefc free, than if placed under government direction" — "the 
systematic exclusion of religion from the ordinary instructions of the school- 
master, would be a fearful evil" — " the Continental systems of education are 
unfavourable to liberty ; and the American system is unfavourable to religion, 
as it is found in these (latter) schools impossible to teach it" — " state educa- 
tion is destructive of voluntary exertion." 
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The opinion which the author of the present work has been led to entertain 
on most or aU of these points, will ha?e been gathered by those who have read the 
above pages. It will have been seen that he differs from Mr. Baines on the 
fundamental principle which he understands that gentleman to lay down ; and 
which, if he mistakes not, is, that no State ought, under any circumstances, to 
have anything to do with the education of the people. The author thinks that 
no such doctrine is capable of being soundly derived from the ^ moral sciences" 
—ethics, politics, jurisprudence, or the like, any more than from the Bible; and 
that, but for the peculiar state of parties, especiaUy religious, among us, this 
general principle would not have met with the reception which has been given 
to it by many. It appears to him to be of the growth of circumstances, and 
not to have any foundation in the general relations between a State and its 
subjects. 

Will any one deny that the best government is that which is adapted to develop 
the greatest amount of social good? There are circumstances in which this 
good can only be promoted by '* State-educadon,'' in the strict sense — by the 
** government taking the education of the people into its own bands." Suppose 
a new and enlightened monarch, in advance of his age and country, to ascend 
the throne in a nation of barbarians ruled by a despotism: could he do anything 
more patriotic than to establish schools universally? Would not this be the first 
step towards rational freedom ? But in our own country, (so differently situated,) 
it is not " state-education," nor the ** committal of education into the hands of 
government," nor the " training of the public mind by government," that is con- 
tended for by many who do not see with Mr.Baines. There is a difference between 
aiding others to do a work, and doing it all without them. It does not follow 
that because society can do, and ought to do, and has done, and will do a great 
deal for education, in England ; therefore no government ought, under, any 
circumstances, to do any thing whatever for that object. It does not follow 
that because, in some countries, the government may do what it ought not, or 
what ought not to be done here; therefore our government must not do any 
thing at alL The interference of a government in education, is surely a question 
of circumstances; one to which no general rule can be applied, excepting that 
of promoting what seems to be the **greatest public good." On the principle of 
the division of labour, parents cannot, in person, best educate their own children : 
their education must be delegated to others: these must be paid: if the parents 
are too poor to pay them, the question is whether the state can do good by aiding 
them in the object ? It is no wonder if, in proportion as the abstract principle 
has been maintained, the opponents of the "Minutes" should damage their 
influence with the government to secure terms on which the great object (which 
seems in some danger of being eclipsed by other considerations) might be pro- 
moted on satisfactory terms. 

The abstract principle is no doubt the sharpest weapon for cutting the Gordian 
knot of difficulty; but the present author has not often found this principle con- 
sistently adhered to. The real basis of opposition to all possible methods of 
state -aid for education, he conceives to be the idea that no plan can be devised, 
in this country, which will not give too much if^fluence to the government^ and 
which will not tend to foster the principle of religious establishments. The 
author w411 not repeat what he has already stated on these subjects, further than 
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to say that, in his view, those who have desired modification of the " Minutes," 
have desired a recognition, on the part of government, of the very principle 
that it ought to respect the religious opinions of those who require that its 
agency should be limited to what is strictly secular; and that the influence and 
control of the state oyer education, appear to him much more likely to be 
increased, than diminished, by the professed and warmest adyocates for freedom 
standing aloof from all negociation, and all idea of terms of co-operation. 

That Continental Systems are not suited to our own country may well be 
admitted. But it should be remembered that, while the evils to be met with in 
continental states prove that a system of education which is the growth of their 
political condition, for ages past, will not at once, or alone, cure all mischiefs; 
it does not follow that a much more limited agency of government, in a different 
form, in a state where there is incomparably greater liberty, where the press and 
tongues are free, must of course degenerate into despotism. The best safeguard 
against this, is the principle of aided voluntary societies. 

On the subject of German education, it is worth while to notice a Letter in the 
Congregational Magazine, for May, 1847, by a gentleman intimately acquainted 
with that subject, and who has " now been In Great Britain for a great many 
years, and kept a watchful eye, from the very first, upon the educational estab- 
lishments of the country.** Dr. Leonard Schmitz, Head Master of the High 
School in Edinburgh, states as follows: **Mr. Baines, in his address (in 
Edinburgh) is reported to have said, that in the Continental States in which a 
government scheme of education is established, the government take into their 
hands both the pulpit and the press. He does not seem to be aware of the fact, 
that both the pulpit and the press were in the hands of those governments long 
before their system of education was thought of, and that one of the first-fruits 
of their very system of education was an attempt, in several parts of Germany^ 
to emancipate the pulpit and the press from the hands of the government The 
struggle has been going on ever since the year 1819, and every one who reads 
newspapers muist know that, at this moment, in consequence of the general 
diffusion of education, the people in that coimtry are more clamorous for religious 
and political liberty than they have ever been; and that, in some instances, great 
objects have already been gained. The government system of education, there- 
fore, fi&r from having, even in Germany, and under despotic governments, checked 
the growing desire for religious and political liberty, has, on the contrary, con- 
jured up those very spirits, for whose safety, in a free country, our orators are 
so much alarmed. Every day furnishes fresh examples of the truth of what I 
have here stated.** Dr. Schmitz then proceeds to compare the qualifications of 
teachers in Prussia, with those of the same profession in England and Scotland, 
where ** they are admitted cither without any examination at all, and on the mere 
recommendation of kind friends, or the examination is of the very slenderest 
and lowest kind. I have been present at some, and been obliged to act the part 
of examiner at others, and in each case I have been amazed at the little which 
satisfied the patrons of schools. I am not singular in expressing this opinion : 
it is one of the main reasons which have recently led the more intelligent teachers 
in Lreland, England, and Scotland, to form associations for the purpose of raising 
the standard of education. The teachers themselves are beginning to feel that 
their profession is degraded by the ignorance of those who are admitted to it. 
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A person who in this country is regarded as a Tery fit teacher, would, in Prussia, 
scvtiely be admitted as a student into a normal school." After describing the 
subjects taught in the Tarious kinds of schools in Prussia, Dr. Schmitz concludas: 
** Now I ask you, in which of our schools can this kind, or this amount of infor- 
mation be obtained? And can a population trained in these branches, and trained 
not in a mere mechanical way, but in a manner calculated to rouse their think- 
ing and intellectual powers, be said to be trained for religious or political 
slavery? Experience says. No ! I, for one, feel the strongest conviction that a 
reasonable government-system of education, in this free country, would confer 
upon the population blessings far beyond those which most people anticipate, 
and certainly greater blessings than were and are attainable in despotic 
countries." 

As to the exclusion of religious teaching firom the functions of the school- 
master, as in America — whether this be desirable or not, it seems as certain at 
most things, that no such plan will be adopted among ourselves, either on the 
strictly voluntary, or any other form of popular education; for it is contrary to 
the views of most parties. All that we seem able to do is, so to separate secular 
from religious instruction, as to provide for exemption from the latter, when 
parents desire it; and this is imperative on the principles of justice. 

As an illustration of the efiect of government- aid in being ** destructive of 
voluntary exertion,** Mr. Baines states the fact, that after £450 had been sub- 
scribed, in a certain town, for the erecdon of day-schools, the intervention of 
some expectation that the government was coming out with a scheme of aid for 
education, produced a letter from a subscriber to the Secretary of the Education 
Society, asking '* whether it would not be better to wait and see what the 
government would do? for if the government was about to provide schools, they 
might as well keep their money in their pockets." Now this is only saying that 
so long as there may be any uncertainty whether government will not provide 
all the expense of erecting and maintaining a school, private bounty will be 
checked. But what if government defrays a considerable fixed proportion ? In 
how many instances must what was before impracticable, now be within compass 
of ability ? No doubt local wealth and rivaUries would sometimes do all that 
was required, but what shall we say of the whole country? 

With respect to the inefficiency of schools, the reports of inspectors can alone 
be appealed to. No man who has not gone fairly through the examination of 
a school, personally, can be so adequate a judge of its condition ; and the uniform 
testimony, which it is hard to combat, has been, that the schools are suffering 
for want of more and better teachers. Unless, therefore, the voluntary principle 
can meet the required appliances, it does not appear how schools can '* improve 
more" under it, than by means of further public aid. 

Though the author has spoken thus, in detail, of the objections to all govern- 
ment-aid and agency, he repeats that he is fully prepared to admit that the 
strictly voluntary system would be the best, if it would do the work, and all the 
work, and well. Mr. Baines, in his fourth letter, remarks: ^* I do not say that we 
have no deficiency in the means of education. But in the face of the documents 
and facts adduced, I am compelled to believe that the deficiency is not great." 
The author's views on this subject are given at length in the sixth chapter, 
above. The proofs of this (the statistical) part of the work were forwarded to 
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Mr. Baines ; who obliged the author, although known to diflfer from him on 
the general subject, with a candid perusal of them. The author would, here, 
also take the opportunity of acknowledging his obligations to Mr. Baines, for 
procuring him a sight of such of the publications of the Manchester Satistical 
Society as were not to be met with at the British Museum, or at the Book- 
sellers*, or even in the Library of the Statistical Society of London. 

It will be seen, from the examination of Mr. Baines's Returns for the Manu- 
facturing Districts, that, taking the Returns as they stand, the results do not 
differ from Mr. Raines's by more than Jive per cent,, in the general ratio of 
scholars to the given population ; this ratio being about one to ten and a ludf, 
(p. 128.) But Mr. Baines*s Tables show that there were variations, in different 
places,^ from the highest possible proportion, to one in 26, one in 37, or even 
one in 66 of the population. It seems, therefore, that there was great inequality 
in the number of the instructed ; many places being far below any reasonable 
standard of proportion. Mr. Raines accounts for the deficiency, in some cases, 
by adducing examples of contiguous places, where the children are supposed to 
live at one place, and go to school at the other ; (^Leeds Mercury, Feb. 1847;) 
but this solution of course would not apply to distant places. In proportion as 
we are entitled to regard the deficiency below Mr. Raines's standard of one 
scholar to nine of the population, (exhibited by 101 places in the Manufacturing 
Districts,) as real; it would appear that it amounted to nearly 41,000; being full 
two- thirds of the deficiency of scholars in the general amount for the whole 
country, as calculated by Mr. Raines. If, however, we apply this ratio of defi- 
ciency in the given population, to the whole of England and Wales, the result 
would be hardly less, in 1846, than a deficiency of 350,000 scholars, on the 
principle of only five years* schooling for all, (pp. 161,162). The author, 
however, must acknowledge that he is not sufficiently aware of the situation 
of the above 101 localities, to know to ^hat extent the above view would 

apply- 
When Mr. Raines states his conviction that the deficiency in the meafis of 

education, throughout the country, '* is not great ;*' the author has understood 
him to speak of the general deficiency, on his own principle that half the popu- 
lation between 5 and 15 years of age, ought to be found in schools. On this 
principle, Mr. Raines calculates that there was, in 1846, a general deficiency in 
school- accommodation for about 61,000 scholars ; a result which, adopting Mr, 
Baines^s own data, nearly agrees with that of the author, being less by only 
about 7,000, (pp. 151, 152). Rut as in Mr. Raines's calculation, the accommoda- 
tion and the scholars are not distinguished, the estimate of the accommodation 
must be intended as a minimum. The Author has arrived at the conclusion 
that the daily-school accommodation of all kinds, in 1846, could not be less 
than 2,300,000 ; and the scholars, in all public and private schools, hardly less 
than 2,000,000 ; the accommodation and the number of scholars, in private 
schools, being assumed as nearer equal than in public, (p. 136, etc.) On this 
showing. Mr. Raines's estimate is very moderate; and it will be remembered that 
the National Society, alone, (in 1847), claims upwards of 900,000 children under 
instruction. The heal deficiency, however, of means, and of scholars, is quite 
another consideration : and of the amount of this (the true and real deficiency) 
no estimate can, of course, be formed without inquiries on the spot. Government 
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alone, can be expected to achieye such a census of edacation as we ought to 
have. The general census of 1851 might be made arailable for gaining infor- 
mation as to the length of time during which children, in all families, have 
been at any school ; but there should also be an educational census on a plan 
greatly superior to that of 1833. 

It will be seen that the author differs from Mr. Baines, as to the lengtii of 
time at which we ought to aim, in future, at bringing children under instruction. 
The Factory Bill which limits the hours of labour to children and young 
persons, will now give to some more leisure than before. The vast importance, 
also, and the great practicability (so far as no obstacle from work is concerned) 
of an infant school system^ generally, for the working classes, has been much 
oyerlooked, and omitted from the demands on society. Taking account only 
of two-thirds of the population, if we suppose " five years " passed in the day 
school, after an infant-school training such as some children now previously 
receive who are too young to join the day-scholars, the number requiring 
provision in infant and juvenile schools would probably amount to some 
2,500,000, and the deficiency in pvhlic- school accommodation for them, in 1846, 
to about 1,300,000, (pp. 156, etc.) 

Mr. Baines does not appear to include any provision for an infant-school 
system, in his estimate ; and states his conviction, in reference to any deficiency 
of day-school accommodation, that " the people are able to supply it with the 
utmost possible ease." He has shown that the ** power of the voluntary princi- 
ple" is indeed great ; and that it has done great things in building schools, as 
well as in a variety of other ways. But for the very reason that the voluntary 
principle is so deeply drawn upon, more especially in those respects in which it 
is the proper resource, it appears the more necessary that the public money 
sHould be liberally applied to promote general education. The extension and 
support of religious worship, the maintenance of pastors, of missions, and of a 
variety of other religious institutions, ought to depend, and among Dissenters 
do depend, exclusively on the voluntary principle. The importance of these 
objects, and their daily increasing demands, render it the more necessary tu 
inquire whether there cannot be such a mutual and faithful understanding 
and co-operation between a government and various bodies in the community, 
as that no poor child shall remain without a school to go to, conducted through- 
out, in strict accordance with the principles of civil and religious liberty. We 
see no force at all in the current remark, that the same argument which is used 
for the necessity of the agency of the state in education, would apply also to 
religion : for this remark supposes that there is not a wide department of labour 
in education, which is not common to it and religion. This department is the 
legitimate field of combined state and voluntary operation. If it be so '* easy " 
to secure an efficient school-system on the exclusively voluntary principle, 
why do we hear of so many National and British Schools, complaining of stag- 
nation for want of funds ? Mr. Dunn, the able Secretary of the British and 
Foreign School Society, says : ** Did the whole question turn on the position and 
prospects of British Schools alone, disposed as I naturally must be to take the 
most favourable view of their condition and character, I should still be obh'ged 
to confess that any impartial examination of them, €ls a whole, would deariy 
demonstrate, so far as demonstration is possible, the utter inadequacy of the 
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voluntary principle to educate the country ;" (Calm Thoughts ; p. 5.) Again; 
we have the testimony of the Congregational Board of Education," which has 
taken so foremost a position in opposing all government-aid, that the education 
of two-thirds, only, of the population of Lancashire, would cost £201,579, 
annually ; which if every child paid two-pence per head, weekly, would leave 
an annual deficit of £85,102, to be raised by some other means. Even this 
amount, however, supposes ** all school-houses to be built, and kept in repair 
from other fiinds." It further supposes the education to be conducted at the 
very low annual rate of IBs, per head. This document is aigned by *^ Samuel 
Morley, Chairman, and Robert Ainslie, Secretary" of the Board ; both gentle- 
men being very active and intelligent members of it. The same ratio, for 
England and Wales, would give upwards of £340,000, as the annual sum 
required to be somehow raised for educating two-thirds of the population, all 
schools being supposed to be already erected, and to be kept in repair, from 
other funds. Even this sum, however, would only allow the proportion of 
£1 12 10«. a year to pay all the teachers in a school of 150 boys ; or £45 for the 
master, and £22 lOs, each, for three assistants — a number too small. 

It will have been seen by the reader of the sixth ohapt«r of this work, that 
the author's views mainly agree with those of Mr. Baines as to the general 
statistical facts of education, in 1833; and nearly as to those of the manufacturing 
districts, in 1843 : while, in regard to the general amount of education, in 1846, 
whether Mr. Baines's figures be taken to represent either the existing school' 
accommoelationf or the existing number of daily scholars, (belonging to private 
schools, and on the books in public schools,) the author considers that gentle- 
man*s results to be so far from exaggeration, that he has supposed them, in both 
aspects of the case, considerably below the truth ; but more especially so with 
regard to the school- accommodation. Mr. Baines himself appears now to be of 
the same opinion, from his having quoted and adopted, in his recent letter in 
the Times, the author's calculations, as seen by him in the proofs. Mr. Baines 
has not considered the average attendance as falling so much within the scope of 
his inquiries — ^his object, in this part of the subject, being mainly to show what 
had been done in the way of school-provision, and how many children had 
come more or less under instruction. The author has endeavoured, throughout, 
to distinguish between accommodation — scholars — and attendance. It is in Mr. 
Baines's inferences from his statistical view of the general amount of ac- 
commodation, and of scholars on the books, that the author will be found most 
to differ from him. 



Few notices of Mr. Baines's " Letters " which have fallen under the author's 
eye, appear to him to have brought to the task the amount of statistical 
science and practics requisite to the occasion. Dr. Hook having inadvertently 
substituted the annual increase in the population of Gre^t Britain and Ireland, 
for that of England and Wales alone, had maintained that 625 new schools 
ought to be annually built for 365,000 children. This principle requires school- 
building, it is said, for " 201,500" children, annually, in England and Wales. 
(Probably for 224,374. See pp. 162. 163.) One reviewer actually adopts 
this singularly erroneous principle, and defends it against Mr. Baines's 4th 
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Letter, in apparent oversight of the laws which regulate the increase and the 
age-proportions of the population. 

Another opponent of Mr. Baines (in the Letter referred to in the note to page 
1 15) states that *' after careful examination of the figures g^ven by Mr. Baines 
as to the extent of our existing school-accommodation," (for 1,876,947, in 1846,) 
"he has found them anything but trustworthy." The argument which 
follows, against BIr. Haines's result, partly relates to Lord Kerry's Returns of 
1833 ; and may be thus stated in brief : These Returns give nearly 1,300,000 
children as then ** actuaUy attending day-tchooU ;" the population from 5 to 10, 
or from 7 to 12, was not then more than 1,600,000; the ''numbers actuaUy 
attending our day-schools," have not been, and are not now, more than, on the 
average, to occupy from half to two-thirds of the school-accommodation. Hence 
this alleged actual attendance of 1,300,000 at school would prove that, in 1833, 
there was school-room for not less than 2,000,000 children. '* So far did our 
school zealots over-build themselves, in 1833, that they provided as much 
school-room as would have sufficed for the advanced population of 1846." 
The conclusion is, that Lord Kerry's " R^'port," is a ** luckless" and " ill-fated 
Report :" sure enough it is — to be so mistaken. 

It is probable (see p. 108) that the children from 5 to 10 years of age 
amounted, in 1833, to about 1,785,000 : but this has little or nothing to do 
with the question ; for the number (1,276,947) returned in 1833, as belonging 
to daily Infant and Juvenile Schools, was not a return of scholars between 
five and ten, but between two and fourteen years of age ; between which latter 
ages, there were, in 1833, probably not less than 4,248,600 souls : so that the 
scholars returned as belonging to all sorts of daily schools, were about 30.056 
per cent, of the population between the two ages, or nearly in the ratio of one 
to three and one-third (pp. 108, 109.) The schools of 1833, moreover, were 
not built in anticipation of the recent theory of five years* schooling in ail 
public and private schools, as the argument would pre-suppose. Again, a very 
considerable majority of the whole number of scholars, in 1833, belonged to 
private schools ; to which the reports of inspectors respecting the- difference 
between numbers and accommodation will not apply : about 544,500 only having 
been public scholars. The author of the Letter referred to, (the Rev. Dr. 
Vaughan, of Manchester,) has argued, as might have been argued, if the 
scholars of 1833 were all public scholars ; and the schools all built as public 
schools. Finally, in the above Letter, the supposition appears to be that 
Lord Kerry's Returns, both as to public and private schools, were returns of 
actual average daily attendance, which is only kuown to have been the case in 
some instances. It is necessary to regard these Returns as to public schools, 
chiefly em those of the numbers on the roll, (p. 1 12.) When Mr. Baines speaks 
of the "number of scholars actually in day-schools," it is evident that he 
means the numbers accounted to be under instruction at the time, more or less, 
as evidenced by the number on the books. In 1833, it would appear likely 
(judging from the present ratio between numbers and room) that there 
might be public »cAoo/-accommodation for some 650,000 ; We have estimated 
it, for 1846, at not less than 1,200,000. Errors of excess or defect, tending to 
balance each other, may be met with probably in all matters so extensive 
as a census ; but apparent discrepancy attaching, in the case of particular 
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schools, to the Returns of 1833, as compared with subsequent inquiries, 
may sometimes, perhaps, be very far soWed by attending to the distinction 
between the number on the books and the average attendance. (See Note, 
page 170.) 

It has been shown (p. 112, note) that the increase of daily scholars, from 1818 
to 1833, was overrated in the " Summary" of 1833, as compared with those of 
1818. But this discrepancy does not in the slightest degree affect the number 
of scholars returned in the school-census of 1833; for Lord Kerry's Betums 
are, in no way, based on those of 1818. The remarks in the Letter above 
referred to, on this supposed increase, further illustrate the idea which seems to 
have been in the writer's mind, of viewing all schools on the scale, and under 
the circumstances, of public schools ; and of making little or no distinction 
between scholars on the books, and average attendance. This " gathering of 
the marvellous," however, amounts to this : that, if we follow the Tables of 
1818, the increase, from that year to 1833, in the number of children accounted 
to have a place in all sorts of daily schools, private and public, was not quite three 
per cent,, relatively to the population; but it was three and a half per cent, if 
we follow the statement which, though by some oversight it has not been recon- 
ciled with the Tables of 1818, has been appended to the Parliamentary Summary 
of 1833. According to the Tables, the proportion of scholars to the population, 
in 1818, must have been 5.92 per cent; according to the Summary, 5.31 per 
cent.: and the proportion, in 1833, by the latter document, was 8.86 per cent 
nearly. So that this " ignis fatuus" has led us full half per cent astray into the 
marshes — giving us, if we judge from the Tables of 1818, nearly in the ratio of one 
name too many on the roll of a school in which 200 children have places. But, 
as already stated, the Betum of scholars for 1833, is perfectly independent of 
this discrepancy ; which forms no clement in that enumeration ; and therefore 
none in the estimate for 1846, as given by Mr. Baines : so that no demand is 
made on that gentleman's ** credulity" that can endanger his ultimate result 
of 1,876,947; which it appears he may well afford to believe in, as considerably 
within the amount, not merely of the school-acconmiodation, but of the numbers 
having a place on the books, in 1846. (See pp. 110, 11 1, 112). 

Taking the Returns of 1833 as a probably moderate representation of the 
number of scholars then belonging to schools taught daily, independently of 
evening schools, it will be seen that the author has concluded that the proportion 
of scholars from 5 to 15 years of age, was one in two and nine-tenths of that part 
of the population who were between these ages. Also, that the Sunday 
scholars amounted to upwards of five-elevenths of the same number ; though 
including persons not within the same limits of age. 

From the analogies of the Manchester Tables of school-statistics, the author 
supposes that, for 1846, of the population between the ages of 5 and 15 years, 
about one in two and three-tenths, or 10 in 23, may be reckoned as on the books, 
in schools taught daily. The average attendance would, of course, furnish a 
smaller proportion (p. 148.) Little, however, as to deficiency, can be learned 
from the general amount The more destitute part of the population requires 
9, separate consideration, (Seep. 153, etc). 

The author had intended to go through the various points of this controversy, 
in detail; but the length to which the subject has run, induces him to refer the 
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reader, for them, abore. The repriot from the British Quarterly Review, entitled 
*« PopuUr Education in England : With a Reply to the Letter of Mr. Edward 
Bainea, Jan., by BobertYangfaan, D.D.," appears to the present author to contain 
good and able common-sense Tiews, so far as concerns the general question of 
goremment-aid; the necessity of greater resooices for the aocomplisbment of 
the work of educating the people, than can be anticipated from the already over- 
hardened Toluotary principle; and the indispensible importance of keeping in 
▼iew the distinction between the secalar and the religions instmction — ^if not by 
having strictly secalar schools, (which, in general, seem impracticable, whether 
desirable or not,) at least by so regulating the rehgioos instmction as that it 
may be readily omitted, when parents object to its being received. The com- 
parative inefficiency, also, of many public and private schools, is convincingly 
shown, from those sources of information which must be held to be the best 
authority on the subject But, in common with Mr. Baines himself, the reviewer 
does not sppear to the author to gi?e to the infant-school system the importance 
and the prominence to which it is entitled, as a part of the whole idea of national 
education. That Mr. Baines has not suffidenily dwelt on the unequal distri- 
bution of schools; and on the demand which a strictly voluntary school-system 
woold make on private bounty ; are poinds which are brought out in the author's 
pages: bat, to him, Mr. Baines appears to hare taken a reasonable view, both 
of Lord Kerry's Returns, and of general school-statistics. In this respect, he 
has also well defended his ground. In his inftrencesj we conceive that he is 
really vulnerable. Bat some of his public censors have not come into the field 
against him sufficiently equipped. Public critiques, claiming as such to guide 
opinion, are themselves the least exceptionable of all objects of criticism. Sta- 
tistical elements, preliminaries, and appliances, and resulting clearness in detail, 
are certainly the forte of Mr. Baines ; but not always that of his critics. 
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If the author may digress somewhat from the general subject, he would here 
insert a few remarks on the attention which is paid, in England, as compared 
with other countries, to " Philosophy" as a branch of University education. In 
Germany, this subject has been a marked feature of the educational literature 
of the country. It seems peculiarly characteristic of the genius of Ihe German 
mind : hence it has entered very essentially into the academical systems, under 
the heads of Psychology, Metaphysic, Logic, Ethic, and JBsthetic Again, in 
the Colleges of France, the candidate for the degree of BackeUer-es-lettreamcludes 
among his studies, Metaphysic, Logic, and Morals. In Trinity College, 
Dublin, " Logic, the Philosophy of the Mind, and Moral Philosophy," form a 
conspicuous portion of the curriculum. The samo may be said, especially of the 
two latter subjects, as regards the Scottish universities. In the system of our 
ancient English universities, the philosophy of the mental department of human 
nature has not formed one of the most prominent studies: the elements of Logic, 
the Ancient Philosophical Treatises, Locke's Essay, and Paley 's Moral Philosophy, 
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however, have entered, more or less, either optionally or otherwise, into some 
of the examinations. 

The University of London has included in the examination for the degree of 
B A., a part of Whately's Logic, a part of Paley's Moral and Political Philo- 
sophy, and Butler's Three Sermons on Human Nature. Li this University, the 
degree of M.A. may be taken in three different ways, which are open to the 
choice of the student : one way being by examination in ** Logic, Moral 
Philosophy, Philosophy of the Mind, Political Philosophy, Political Economy." 
The degree of LL.B. involves examination in Bentham's Theory of Morals and 
Legislation. Any candidates for the degree of M.D. who may not have pre- 
viously graduated in Arts, in London or elsewhere, are examined in the ** Ele- 
ments of Intellectual Philosophy, Logic, and Moral Philosophy." — London 
University Calendar, 1846. 

As the tendency is (as it ought to be) to demand a full general education for 
physicians, as preparatory to that which is strictly professional, there is little 
doubt that, ere long, all will previously graduate in Arts ; so that this philoso- 
phical examination for the degree of M.D. will soon become obsolete. Indeed 
it is not easy to see on what consistent principle the degree of B.A. should, in 
this case, be a substitute for the examination in ** Intellectual Philosophy f* 
since no " Intellectual Philosophy" (proper) is demanded for the B.A. degree or 
its honors. The legal degree only touches the subject of Philosophy in a very 
limited manner, and on the side of Ethics. The examination for theB.A. 
degree demands but little Logic, an acquaintance with only two writers on Ethics, 
and no general Philosophy of the Mind. The students who have passed on to 
the degree of M.A. have hitherto been very few in number, as compared 
with those who have taken the B.A. degree, a result not surprising. (See 
Thoughts on Academical JEdtication and Degrees in Arts, 1837.) The Calendar 
does not indicate the three distinctions among those who have passed, in the 
examination for the M.A. degree ; but it is probable that not more than one- 
third of the whole number who have taken this degree, have graduated for the 
** moral sciences." 

According to the Calendar, (1846,) it appears that, from 1839 (when the Uni- 
versity first conferred degrees) to 1845, inclusive, the number of surviving 
students who were B. A. was 181. Those who were M.A. (having previously 
also taken the 6.A. degree) were 10 only. But, by the regulations, two 
Academical Sessions must intervene between the taking of the two degrees ; so 
that none could take the M.A. degree, in 1845, who had taken the B. A. degree 
later than 1843. Deducting, then, the Bachelors of 1844, and 1845, who 
amounted to 66, from the whole number, there remain 125 students as the 
greatest number who might have graduated as M.A., whereas only 10 had done 
so, or 8 per cent. Making some allowance for contingencies dependant on the 
age-regulations, and the times of graduation, or other circumstances, it will 
probably be safe to say that less than 10 per cent of all the Bachelors of Arts 
who might have proceeded to the M.A. degree, by the regulations, have done so, 
in the period of 6 years, from 1840 (when the M.A. degree was first conferred) 
to 1845, inclusive. 

On the whole, the curriculum of the University of London, as at present 
arranged, will be found giving, practically, but a small amount of encourage- 
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ment to ** Philosophy," as this term is understood m the Uniyersities of the 
Coutinent of Europe, and of the Sister Eingdoins. The gradoatioa for the 
Baccalanreat would seem to be the proper occasion for insuring that the student 
shall possess a competent acquaintance with this subject, by having prepared 
himself for examination in the History of PhUosophy, This would go far to 
secure that the bulk of the graduates shall not be ignorant of inquiries which 
haye a close bearing on everything which is related to the highest interests of 
man. Nor would it follow, any more than it now does, that the student should 
be committed to any one particular school of Philosophy : for the hand may 
not yet have appeared that shall have power to grasp apparently conflicting 
elements, and satisfactorily to combine into one harmonious metaphysical 
system, whatever is valuable, because true, in the schools of antiquity, and in 
those of the modem transcendentalism-— with our own prevailing more experi- 
mental and inductive methods. As matters now are, it certainly appears that 
the student may go forth into Society as the representative of the University 
of London, by its degree being attached to his name — nay, it is even possible for 
him to take, in succession, every degree which it confers, in Arts, Law, and 
Medicine, and with honors, too ; and yet to escape any acquaintance with the 
philosophical speculations of such writers (to say nothing of the ancients) as 
Bacon, Hobbes, Descartes, Leibnitz, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Reid, Stewart, 
Brown, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Cousin, Jouffroi, etc. 
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Even Kant, by no means the most transcendental of the transcendentallsts, 
was led by his system to reject all the arguments from (speculative) reason for the 
existence of a Deity ; and he refers our conviction of it merely to a subjective 
ground — our consciousness of amoral nature, imder a moral law which requires 
a God, the maker and executor of this law. But though our moral nature is 
really a strong evidence, it evidently leads to the Divine existence by inference^ 
as outward nature does. Surely we are not conscious of a Deity, directly, as 
we are of our sensations, or our free-will : we equally infer a cause of morality, 
and a cause of the universe. — Fichte, in his earlier doctrine, made the *' me'* (ich) 
to be the creator of the ideal " not-me," or of all supposed existences whatever. 
God was merely an idea consequent on the development of the ** me" — the idea 
of moral order, Fichte afterwards changed his views, from this egoistic idealism, 
to a sort of spiritual pantheism ; maintaining that God is the only real essence, 
and that all else is only a form of his essence. — According to Schelling, the 
Deity did not attain to personality till he became developed and expanded 
into the existing universe: before the world bad a being, the Absolute, the All- 
One, was in its primitive form, impersonal, undeveloped, and not properly to be 
called God. — Hegel maintained an absolute idealism, identifying thought and 
existence. According to his philosophy, God has no personality ; but is 
identical with the process of thought and reason in human consciousness : God 
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has no other existence than in the perpetual deyelopment of this conscious- 
ness. 

The following (from Bouterwek, who became Professor at Gottingen, in 1791, 
and died there, in 1828,) may be given as an additional studif for the readers of 
Bacon, Locke, Butler, Paley, and Dugald Stewart. "The notion of an unconscious 
reason does not contradict itself, inasmuch as we look upon it as a mere spiritual 
capacity or energy. This energy may further be considered as eternal, and 
dwelling in nature, and from nature entering into man. According to the 
Pantheist, an eternal unconscious reason is the Absolute. It is the absolute 
spiritual energy ; out of it nature arises, as a totality or sum of actions and 
powers ; and those actions and powers, in their turn, give rise to those pheno- 
mena which are objects of sense. The Absolute Energy, the Eternal Unconscious 
Reason, is, at the same time, the universal principle of life. Material objects, 
therefore, according to this doctrine, are only phenomena of the universal life of 
nature. This life becomes individualised by organization ; and as the series of 
organizations is gradually perfected, this principle of life, at last, attains to con- 
sciousness : and thus an individual which, at first, was but a mode of the 
universal life, learns to know and to separate itself from objects around it. Not- 
withstanding, it is still, in essence, the same in kind with the rest of nature. 
The conscious human reason, according to this view, is but a manifestation of 
the Eternal Unconscious Reason." — Religion der Vernunft, s. 46. 



D. p. 223. 

The author will not here be understood to be insensible to the great object 
in view, in the union referred to ; which comprises members of 52 different 
Christian communities. It is, therefore, a striking evidence of main agree- 
ment as to the idea of Christianity ; and cannot but, so far, have a powerful 
moral influence; though the present terms of membership may exclude many, 
by being more [restricted than those of union with Christian churches and 
communities ; among which there has been a growing tendency to diminish 
rather than to extend subscription to articles. 



E. p. 260. 

That the proposed alteration in the " Minutes of the Committee of Council on 
Education" would satisfy those who take the abstract ground, no one could 
expect. That the objection to them should be regarded as of a ** refined" 
nature by churchmen, who see no objection at all in the principle they involved 
is not to be wondered at. No doubt, conscientious churchmen think of the scru- 
ples of Dissenters against the magistrate's supporting religious truth in his 
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pubiic capacity, while they allow him to do so 9Mtk private indiyidual, as forming 
a roller/ objectioo : but what would «om« say of this, if urged against their 
opposition to the principle of establishments ? Some of the most conscientious 
objectors to religious establishments have, up to this day, been zealous 
supporters of the British and Foreign School Society. When it is said 
that ** the money is nominally to be g^ren only for general education, while it 
is really and knowingly g^ven and received for an education which includes 
religious teaching;'* the argument proceeds on the principle of confounding 
religious and secular education, and the parties who respectively furnish it. 
Ingenuity might even construct an argument tending to prove that by sup- 
plying rations to the 4l^stitute Irish, we indirectly support Romanism. 

It is gratifying to leam that the late Dr. Chalmers, though much diffaring, 
in some points, from many advocates for modification of the '* Minutes;** held 
the same yiew respecting the necessity and vaiue of the modification. 

One circumstance should be named, as still requiring attention. The author 
has been informed of two instances in which applications for school-aid, under 
the ** Minutes,** may fail, in consequence of preference being g^ven to schools 
which are not connected with any place of worship, ** within the boundary wall 
of the site on which it is built** (See Minute of December 3, 1839.) If this 
information be correct, it is evident that the schools of Nonconformists, which 
are often connected with their places of worship, will be under a disadvantage 
which rarely attaches to churches of the Establishment But for this, the rule 
might be a good one. 



F. pp. Ill, 118, 131, 148. 

If we take 84 per cent (p. Ill) as the probable proportion of scholars 
between 5 and 15 ; and compare the result with those of pages 118, 131, 148 ; 
we have as follows, for the proportion of scholars to the whole population 
between the two ages : — In 1833, generally, somewhat less than one in three: 
(3.14.) In the Five Towns, in 1834-6, one in two and three-tenths : In the 
Manufacturing Districts, in 1843, nearly one in Uoo andfottr-fifths: In 1846, 
(estimated, generally,) one in two and threc'tenths. The latter estimate was 
accidentally omitted in page 148. 
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